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Exchange Rates 


Compiled in Finance Division 
Note.—For Latin American Rates See Page 481 


European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 
New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 






































| | Annual average Monthly average 

rate rate uota- 
Country Unit quoted tion on 

Sept Octobe Novem 

Septem- ctober r 

| 1988 1939 | ber 1940 | 1940 ? 
RCL IEE SR { ae (oeaaiy woreeneeees | *$3.8055 | *$3. 5338 Soe) Soe 3. 67 
Camedia {Doller (free). wenvencocce] + 008 9602 8547 . 8632 .— 

: eS ister ner 7 haat Dollar (official) -.........-- read ue . 9091 - 9091 - 9091 
oo  esamentanied ete tate: MEF, El Pa Me 2136 °. 1188 . 0521 . 0568 * OF65 
- an seve eect en ee eee eeee eee ee ee Markka - 0216 | *. 0199 _” 0196 - 0197 . 0192 
corey Perel dards widiksnimediitiadiue ose Reichsmark - 4016 | - 4006 - 3993 *. 3998 *_ 3098 
od ONg..--.-------------------- Dollar 1 e SEE - 3046 | . 2745 - 2262 . 2308 BAl 
SS a See . 1973 2.1924 *. 1937 *. 1936 *.1977 

a SEE: | ee . 3659 *.3328 | .3016 . 3017 3017 
Tialy- PAs Pi dh obo onanccid ge aukoies ae ‘ak OE EE aie . 0526 0520 | *. 0504 *. 0504 * 0504 
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Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 











Equiva- Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
: | | United a3 er: 
Country Official rate | States Bie =. 
| dollars | | 
} of unit 1938 | 1939 
} | quoted | 
Belgium #1 belga= RM 0.40.. | 4$0.1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria. - 84 leva=$1.005 } 5.0119 *.0124 | 6°. 9121 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen . 2343 7. 2845 | 7, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia) - 1 koruna= RM 0.10 | 4.0400] *%.0347 5 *, 0343 
Denmark | 1 krone=RM 0.50 4, 2000 | . 2183 . 035 
Egypt | £E0.24315=$1.00 4.1128 | 95.0130) 94 5463 
Estonia 4.17 krooni =$1.00 | . 2398 | 19,2711 | 1011, 2538 
France (occupied area) | 1 franc=RM 0.05 | 4, 0200 | - 0288 | - 0251 
France (unoccupied area) | 43.90 francs = $1.00- . 0228 | . 0288 0251 
French Indochina ‘ | 1 piaster =$0.2269 . 2269 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
Greece _ _. | 152.50 drachmas = $1.00. __ . 0066 | . 0090 . 0082 
Iran 17.1133 rials =$1.00 | . 0585 Pais 
Iraq _.| 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0250 | 9% 4.8804 94. 4354 
Latvia | 5.30 lats=$1.00 . 1887 | 10, 1938 30, 1852 
Lithuania | 6.00 lits=$1.00 . 1667 | 1, 1691 10, 1671 
Luxembourg. | 1 franc=RM 0.10 4.0600 |.........-}. ccc 
Netherlands 1 guilder= RM 1.33 *.5320 | 5501 5834 
Netherlands Indies. 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 | 13, 5501 13, 5334 
Norway | 1 krone=RM 0.50 4.2400 | =. 2457 22 
Palestine | £P1=£1 sterling 4.0250 | * 4. 8804 94. 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship’’) 1 zloty= RM 0.50_. 4, 2000 | . 1886 6, 1884 
Rumania | 217.97 'ei=$1.00 0046 | = *. 0073 2*. 0071 
Syria | 2.195 pounds =$1.09 . 4556 12. 5760 12, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) ..| 11 bahts= £1 sterling . 3659 | . 4445 . 4082 
Turkey _. £T1=$0.75 .7500 | =. S011 7) 
*Nominal. 
' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


? Average for January-August and November-December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 


+ Based 


on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 


5 For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
® Average for first 8 months only. 


7 Based 


on average for the yen. 


* Average first 3 months only. 


® Based 


on average for pound sterling. 


10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
1! Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
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Shipments Diverted by Belligerents: 
Problems and Procedures 


Samuel E. Perkins, Division of Commercial Laws 


In the conduct of modern war, bel- 
ligerent governments exercise control 
over their own imports through licensing 
systems, to the end that distribution and 
conservation may be accomplished in an 
orderly and equitable manner. They ex- 
ercise dominion over their exports so as 
to control and conserve foreign exchange. 
A belligerent government does all in its 
power to restrain the imports of its en- 
emies—-with the object of cutting “life 
lines’—-and a belligerent will do all it 
can to block the exports of the enemy so 
as to limit that enemy’s ability to obtain 
foreign exchange. 


Instrumentalities of Economic Warfare 


Economic warfare thus spells control 
and regulation, with consequent restric- 
tion and diversion. To conduct economic 
warfare effectively against its enemies, 
the British Government, for example, has 
established, among other things, a navi- 
cert system, a contraband control, a 
method of bunker control, a system of 
blacklisting firms deemed to have enemy 
interests, and the physical blockade itself. 

American exporters have little interest 
in these controls once they have volun- 
tarily divested themselves of ownership 
of shipments, or when they have been re- 
quired to transfer, by the terms of the 
United States Neutrality Act of 1939, 
all right, title, and interest in the articles 
or materials they export. Any claims that 
may arise under these circumstances must 
be pursued by the real party in interest, 
who must perforce be some foreign gov- 
ernment, agency, institution, association, 


partnership, corporation, or national. 
Possibility of Running Afoul of Control 
Measures 


When the American shipper, however, 
has retained title to the goods, has not 
transferred it voluntarily, or was not re- 
quired to transfer title by the provisions 
of the Neutrality Act, then he may pos- 
sibly run afoul of belligerent control 
measures. He is faced with the choice 
of giving up his European markets for the 
duration of the war, or complying with 








‘This description of procedures and re- 
quirements is based on the most up-to-date 
information obtainable, but the reader will 
readily understand that all methods are sub- 
ject to change in accordance with the neces- 
sities of shifting world conditions. 

*For the full text of the act, the proclama- 
tions and regulations issued thereunder, and 
an analysis of their application, see Compara- 
tive Law Series, vol. 3, No. 5, May 1940, avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, or from any district office of the 
Bureau; 10 cents. 


the requirements of the belligerent gov- 
ernments, or running the risk of having 
his goods seized, resulting in litigation, 
possible loss of goods, and the probability 
that even if his claim is successfully 
proved, the funds will be placed in a 
blocked account until the war’s end. 

Many shippers have been willing to as- 
sume these risks and as a consequence a 
sizable amount of trade has been con- 
tinued to Europe. Such exporters have 
real interest in the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the event that their goods have 
been diverted to British ports. 


Action by Port Authorities and Ministry 


The port authorities at the port to 
which the ship is brought inspect the 
cargo and the ship’s papers and forward 
the ship’s manifest and other pertinent 
information to the British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. This ministry sends 
the manifest and other documents first 
to a committee which looks over the list 
to determine whether there are any goods 
in the cargo which may be contraband. 
If any such goods are found they are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the prize 
court. 

A list covering the remaining part of 
the cargo, or the whole manifest if the 
ship has no suspected contraband on 
board, is then sent to another committee 
which sets apart any shipments consigned 
to persons or firms on the published 
“statutory blacklist” or consigned to per- 
sons or firms suspected of enemy connec- 
tions who have been placed on a secret 
list, sometimes called the ‘cloak list.” 
Goods for persons or firms on the pub- 
lished blacklist are withheld even though 
they are destined for neutral territories. 
Goods for consignees on the suspect list 
are further investigated and are some- 
times released but often are retained. 

The examination also includes a study 
to determine whether the shipment is ab- 
normally large compared with previous 
importations by the consignee or whether 
the importation would constitute an un- 
usually large quantity compared with im- 
ports of previous years. Average import 
figures have been compiled for all im- 
portant commodities. 


Goods Liable to Seizure and 
Condemnation 


Under British law, neutral goods de- 
clared by the British Government to be 
contraband and destined to an enemy 
country are liable to seizure and con- 
demnation, provided the contraband list 
covering the goods was published before 


the date of seizure. The cargo thereafter 
is within the jurisdiction of the prize 
court, and the adjudication therein is 
pursuant to recognized principles of prize 
law and procedure.’ 

When nations are at war they have a 
right recognized by the laws of war to 
seize and condemn, as lawful prize, vessels 
and cargoes of one another upon the 
high seas. Goods of any kind belonging 
to the enemy may be acquired by capture 
at sea, but the noncontraband property 
of a friend may not be taken so long as 
he observes his neutrality. Enemy goods 
on board the ship of a friend may be 
taken, but the goods of a friend on board 
an enemy vessel should be restored. Con- 
traband goods which will travel through 
the territory of a neutral but which are 
ultimately destined for the enemy may be 
taken in prize. 


Prize-Law Proceedings: Purposes and 
Methods 


Prize-law proceedings are concerned 
with the orderly and fair determination 
(including opportunity for the parties in 
interest to be heard) of whether, accord- 
ing to the facts, the goods should law- 
fully be condemned as prize—judging by 
the law of nations and treaties. Pro- 
ceedings are instituted by the Procurator 
General for the condemnation of the 
cargo. In due course, after hearings and 
submission of evidence, if the goods are 
adjudged to be lawful prize they are con- 
demned; otherwise they may be released. 
The foregoing is an outline of the general 
procedure; its application may prove to 
be complex and technical. 


New Practices 


When the Low Countries were invaded, 
American shippers were perplexed upon 
learning that their goods in transit to 
the Netherlands and Belgium were 
brought into English ports. After many 
weeks of confusion, advices from London 
indicate that certain procedures have now 
been worked out for these cases. It ap- 
pears that, in the first place, the goods 
are requisitioned by the British Govern- 
ment through the Ministry of Shipping 
under the Emergency Defense Regula- 
tions. The goods are then offered to 


British Government departments likely — 


to be interested—principally the Minis- 


*A translation of the te text of 
cer fats Bie Law Oe and ris Gore Oe 
is published in Comparative Law Series, 





Superintendent of Documents, 


we. 


vol. 
3, No. 1, January 1940, available from the 


Printing Office, Washington, or from any 
district office of the Bureau; 10 cents. ne 
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try of Supply or the Ministry of Food, de- 
pending upon the character of the goods. 

If one of these departments desires the 
material, it is taken over and either held 
or forthwith purchased by the interested 
department, and the proceeds are paid 
into a blocked account held by the ap- 
propriate shipping or trading committee 
organized by the emergency government 
of the country for which the goods were 
originally destined—for example, the 
Belgian Shipping Advisory Committee or 
the Netherlands Shipping and Trading 
Committee Limited. 

The proceeds nominally are held for 
the benefit of the consignee. These funds 
are blocked until the end of the war when 
payment will be made to the consignee 
or any other person who can put forward 
a valid and acceptable claim for com- 
pensation. Any seized goods not required 
by one of the British Government depart- 
ments are released to the appropriate 
committee which in turn will sell the 
goods and pay the proceeds into the 
blocked account referred to. 

In theory, at any stage in the proceed- 
ings any interested party who can pro- 
duce the original shipping documents 
or other acceptable evidence of ownership 
may obtain release of the goods them- 
selves before they are sold, although there 
appears to be no certainty that this is 
always possible. It is understood that 
the procedure is still not fully settled, 
and it is therefore impossible to describe 
specifically just what requirements may 
have to be met and what evidence of own- 
ership will be acceptable in any particular 
case in order to obtain release of the 
goods. 


Requirements Imposed by Committees 


As an example, the present require- 
ments of the two committees mentioned 
are apparently not the same. It is indi- 
cated that the Belgian Committee will 
release goods to private parties only 
against production of the original bill of 
lading, but in some cases the committee 
has indicated that it would accept the 
original bill of lading, or even the second 
or third bill of lading, if endorsed by the 
British Ministry of Shipping. In other 
cases, the Belgian Committee requires the 
full set of bills of lading before it will con- 
sider releasing any shipment of goods. 
Apparently, also, in some cases, this com- 
mittee requires a letter of indemnity and 
banker’s guaranty in prescribed form in 
addition to shipping documents. 

In one case the American shippers were 
able to produce the original shipping doc- 
uments, but because they were unable 
to obtain an endorsement required by 
the committee, the latter would not re- 
lease the goods. The committee agreed, 
however, to allow the shipper’s agent to 
buy the goods in at a private sale rather 
than a public auction, so that the shipper 
was able to obtain possession of the goods 
but was obliged to pay for them. The 
proceeds went into the respective blocked 
account, and a refund cannot be obtained 
until after the end of the war. In this 
case, the price at which the goods were 
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sold was the sterling equivalent of the 
invoice price to the Belgian consignee. 

The Netherlands Committee reportedly 
has indicated that it is prepared to re- 
lease goods to shippers against original 
shipping documents, or in lieu thereof 
against a letter of indemnity and banker’s 
guaranty. This appears to be on its face 
somewhat more lenient treatment than 
is allowed by the Belgian Committee, but 
the main difficulty seems to be that the 
indemnity and guaranty required is of 
such a broad character that banks are 
reluctant to provide it. 

The corresponding Norwegian Commit- 
tee will, it is stated, likewise accept a 
letter of indemnity and banker’s guar- 
anty in lieu of shipping documents; but 
it requires that the guaranty be furnished 
by a British bank and will not accept 
the guaranty of an American institution. 

These committees also require that cer- 
tain additional charges concerning war- 
risk insurance and other expenses be paid 
before release of the goods may be ob- 
tained. 

None of the requirements herein dis- 
cussed must be considered fixed or set- 
tled, since changes are frequently made, 
depending upon the circumstances of the 
individual case. Whether the British 
Government departments will release any 
shipment of goods against production of 
shipping documents depends entirely 
upon circumstances of the particular 
case. There appears to be full authority 
on the part of the British authorities or 
the respective committees to make what- 
ever disposition they may wish of the 
goods requisitioned. 


Representative Needed To Help Effect 
Release 


As a practical matter, therefore, it is 
usually essential for American shippers 
who desire to obtain release of any parcel 
of goods or to obtain anything like prompt 
payment of proceeds of the sale (even in 
cases where undisputed title to the goods 
can be shown) to appoint a representative 
or agent who can follow through with 
the many details of this involved proce- 
dure. In this respect the situation is 
similar to the procedure for obtaining re- 
lease of goods that have been seized as 
contraband and put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Procurator General, in that 
it is necessary that the shipper or owner 
of the goods have an agent who can ap- 
pear before officials and present the 
owner’s claim with such supporting docu- 
ments and other information or evidence 
as may be required. 


Presenting Claims Directly to British 
Official 


It is possible also for owners, whose 
shipments have been detained by the 
British authorities, to present their claims 
in respect of the seized goods directly by 
correspondence to the Procurator Gen- 
eral, who may be addressed as follows: 
H. M. Procurator General, Storey’s Gate, 
St. James Park, London, S. W. 1. In 
presenting a claim to the Procurator 
General for the release of the goods in 
question or of the proceeds of their sale, 
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in case they have already been sold, the 
claimant should submit as complete eyj. 
dence of ownership as possible, together 
with full details of the nature of the 
transaction. 
Although no intermediary is nec 

for the presentation of a claim in this 
manner, if the claim succeeds it is neces. 
sary for the successful claimant to desig. 
nate a representative or agent to whom 
the shipment, or the proceeds of sale, ag 
the case may be, may be delivered by the 
Procurator General, as this official wi 
not undertake to transmit abroad either 
a released shipment or the proceeds of 
sale, The claimant should in such cage 
address a letter to the Procurator Genera] 
giving the name and address of the 


person designated to act for him, together | 


with an indication of the particular mat- 


ter in respect of which the authority jg | 


given. 


Aid Obtainable from Washington ang | 


U.S. Foreign Service 


If the shipper believes he has a proper | 
claim and wishes to enlist the aid of the | 


United States Department of State, he 


should communicate with that Depart- | 
ment in Washington, furnishing a verified | 
statement in triplicate setting forth, | 


among other things, a description of the 
shipment, the name and address of the 
consignee, the date on which the goods 
were shipped, and the vessel upon which 
they were sent, as well as the facts on 
which his American nationality and his 
ownership of the goods are based. In the 
case of a corporation, information re- 
garding the date and place of incorpora- 
tion and the nationality of its officers, di- 
rectors, and shareholders should be fur- 
nished. The shipper should also submit 
authenticated copies of the bills of lad- | 
ing, invoices, contract of sale, and insur- 

ance policies, as well as copies of the cor- 
respondence relating to the transaction. 








The American Commercial Attaché in 
London is also at the service of American | 
exporters, to advise them and to lend his | 
good offices in appropriate cases. H 

The Division of Commercial Laws of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ' 
Commerce at Washington will be glad | 
to render such assistance as may be | 
practicable. 





American Consular Agency at ! 
Dieppe To Be Closed i 


The American Consular Agency at 
Dieppe, France, will be closed in the near 
future, the Department of State has 
announced. 
New Refrigerator Cars for | 

Hungary 


The Royal Hungarian State Railways 
will have 20 new refrigerator cars ready 
this year for transportation, and 62 re 
frigerator cars will be ready for the next 
season, reports the American Legation at | 
Budapest. 
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Railway Equipment Markets In Argentina 


W. Rodney Long, Chief, Railways Section, Motive Products Division 


Recent world developments have fo- 
cused the attention of American manu- 
facturers on the possibilities of supply- 
ing railway equipment to the Latin 
American countries, and in this field 
Argentina offers one of the largest of 
these potential markets. For the 5-year 
period from 1934 to 1938, imports of rail- 
way equipment into Argentina totaled 
57,867,260 gold pesos. Naturally, this to- 
tal is considerably under the amount im- 
ported during the 5-year period 1910- 
14, when the value reached 129,682,534 
pesos, and less than in the 1925-29 peak 
period, when imports reached the all- 
time high value of 142,616,007 pesos. 


Recent Import Trend Upward 


During the past 4 years, imports of 
railway equipment into Argentina have 
advanced steadily and rapidly from 
5,500,000 gold pesos in 1935 to 23,000,000 
pesos in 1938, the latest year for which 
official data are now available. The up- 
ward trend is believed to have continued 
at least up to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe. 

Argentine customs returns over a pe- 
riod of 29 years have included 15 classifi- 
cations, 2 of which during the last 5- 
year period record no imports; while of 
the remaining 13 groups, as indicated in 
table 1, 4 have accounted for over 80 per- 
cent of the total value of railway equip- 
ment received from foreign countries. 
These classifications constitute the only 
specific knowledge of the exact move- 
ment of these commodities into the 
country. Many of them are very general 
in character and undoubtedly include in- 
dividual items which, if they could be 
separated, would of themselves represent 
a vigorous movement of specific com- 
modities. 


British Equipment Maintains Lead 


Interesting changes have occurred in 
the relative positions of suppliers of rail- 
way equipment to the Argentine market 
during the 5-year period 1934-38 in com- 
parison with the 25-year period ended 
with 1934. Over the 25-year stretch the 
largest single supplier was the United 
Kingdom, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 62 percent of the total, followed 
by Belgium, the United States, and Ger- 
many, with about 11 percent each. Dur- 
ing the 5 years following 1933 the United 
Kingdom maintained its leading position, 
with shipments valued at 20,663,317 gold 
pesos, followed by Germany with 11,119,- 
478; Belgium, 8,370,107; Hungary, 6,532,- 
063; France, 5,166,767; and Luxemburg, 
2,149,847. The share of the United 
States during this period declined to only 
1,351,732 pesos. A large part of the Brit- 
ish business is traceable directly to heavy 


British capital investments in Argentine Details of Argentina’s imports of rail- 
railways, comprising control of some 65 way equipments from various supplying 
percent of the total rail mileage of the countries during the years from 1934 to 
country. 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
: The accompanying chart shows the value 
Diesel Motor Coach Popular of imports into Argentina, and sources, 
Hungarian participation in the Argen- during the 29-year period from 1900 to 
tine railway-equipment market during 1938, inclusive. 
the 3 years preceding the outbreak of ? ' 
hostilities in Europe was due primarily to Track Mileage Not of Uniform Gage 
the introduction of the Ganz Diesel motor A recent compilation shows that mile- 
coach. This type of car has proved im- age of railways, subways, and tramways 
mensely popular in Argentina, and were in Argentina totals 50,427 kilometers, di- 
it not for the present emergency in vided as follows: Steam main railways, 
Europe, undoubtedly many additional 41,246 kilometers; port railways, 253 kil- 
units would have been imported. Data ometers; secondary industrial railways, 
from official Hungarian sources indicate 3,627 kilometers; electrified steam rail- 
that in 1939 the value of Ganz Diesel ways, 306 kilometers; subways, 36 kilo- 
coaches shipped to Argentina were valued = meters; and tramways, 4,959 kilometers. 
at more than 2,700,000 pengo, or around Of the main railway lines, 27,235 kilo- 
$800,000. meters were British owned, 4,179 kilo- 
, . : meters were owned by other nationalities, 
Imports Triple in 5-Year Period 9,289 kilometers were State owned, and 
Heavy German imports into Argentina 849 kilometers were owned by the Prov- 
during the 5-year period preceding the inces. There were 18,092 kilometers of 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe were due narrow-gage track, 3,217 kilometers of 
primarily to shipments of locomotives; standard-gage, and 24,123 kilometers of 
while imports from France were, for the broad-gage. The main-line railway 
most part, accounted for by steel rails equipment included 2,932 locomotives, 
and accessories. 346 motor rail-cars, 3,560 passenger cars, 


TasBLeE 1.—Argentine Imports of Railway Equipment 


{Values in gold pesos] 



























































Equipment 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

Locomotives a . 1 4 68, 780 66, 672 136, 046 1, 239, 1 4, 374, 837 
Spare parts for locomotiv es. J Tscbardia 609, 738 938, 601 951,737 | 2,396, 563 2, 127, 966 
Passenger cars for railways : tts ‘ 343, 100 418,309 | 1,577,000 984, 534 7, 628, 734 
Passenger cars for tramways ; cettiawe 1, 723, 500 190, 000 509, 389 115, 931 1, 157, 100 
Materials for railways. --_- ae li 774, 457 | 1,053,333 | 2,137,082 | 2,557,060 4, 845, 333 
Materials for tramways__- icalaed a he es 44, 782 89, 223 108, 064 182, 675 143, 422 
Other materials for tramways Lariat nak 352, 094 141, 257 103, 141 238, 118 306, 525 
Freight cars for railways, complete- sg csc cg Pa REE Di 5: DUES ee 479, 844 
Wheels and axles of iron for railways and tramways__ 3, 850 569 855 1, 651 583 
Fishplates for railways and tramways-------.--------- 800, 457 700, 869 568, 273 579, 370 408, 068 
Cross ties of iron for railways and tramways.._____---. 135 > ss ela eens 3, 321 2, 029 
Crosspieces of iron for railways and remained - SSS 7, 051 33, 320 53, 921 25, 061 9, 856 
Rails for railways and tramways_-------._- _.....---| 3,267,375 | 1,913,644 | 2,444,656 | 2,547,029 1, 542, 054 

Os cd di evaddn eee Riee eues _..------------| 7,995,339 | 5, 548,347 | 8, 590, 164 | 12, 706,999 23, 026, 411 

TaBLE 2.—Argentine Imports of Railway Equipment 
[Value in gold pesos] 
Country 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

RE 5 keene ali nalasacetediie imam ae 704 1, 129 10, 950 45, 233 4, 628 
| ERS eee eT 1, 177, 545 1, 816, 933 1, 559, 643 2, 727, 733 1, 088, 253 
Czechoslovakia ae el pe ie 3, 330 1, 785 5, 407 8, 410 20, 133 
France - - LEE a IE OE Fn aR ; 723, 279 318, 843 | 1,043, 7' 1, 822, 276 1, 258, 570 
Germany.. lds atua sities dobiiedstccedated Seals Reni: ae 650, 245 948, 016 1, 969, 214 4, 576, 920 
AR SATE REGS OER aan 3 | 1,733,141 521, 466 4, 277, 453 
Ps i iin ouch Remain dnne 143, 293 485, 810 ¥ 679, 791 194, 554 
| 3] * rSa e e ae  R ee 6, 000 370,007 id. . cI 99, 782 
re poe ie i, wc ai aeneeneee 1, DOR TEE i cee tobe 7 
SS RESIN CES EDI ESE Rat ee 1, 553 3, 850 1, 790 5, 536 7, 494 
| EARS | Sombewd. dubed vans debates 71, 339 427, 294 68, 606 38, 850 74, 545 
SG  oncdin did dennnnkiussenetneatmuimnbe 1, 418, 121 1, 555, 415 2, 392, 581 4, 127, 266 11, 169, 934 
WEIS O42 ss ies cu baiieshanin anions meee 141, 516 92, 073 177, 989 733, 471 206, 683 
All other. _.... PR eer eee ae Pe Sey eS Lee 6, 866 14, 780 1, 843 15, 471 37, 462 

EGS Setakcan tdci nave uitidie dn cidtcaabiheulago ie ape 5, 548, 347 8, 590, 164 | 12,706,999 | 23,026, 411 

| | 
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84.112 freight cars, and 8,969 special and 
combination cars. Since this analysis 
was made, the State Railways Adminis- 
tration has purchased from British 
sources 1,906 kilometers of narrow-gage 
track owned by the Cordoba Central 
Railway and 179 kilometers of narrow- 
gage track comprising the Argentine 
Transandine Railway. During recent 
years the Argentine State Railways have 
added to their total mileage, and un- 
doubtedly further steps in that direction 
will be taken in the near future. 


New Mileage Being Added Rapidly 


The current construction program is 
rapidly adding new mileage to the Ar- 
gentine railway system, particularly to 
the network of the Argentine State Rail- 
ways. Among the projects now under 
way is a 20-kilometer meter-gage branch 
line, from Santa Rosa (on the Central 
North Argentine Railway) to Transito 
(on the Central Cordoba Railway). An- 
other project of the State Railways in- 


volves the damaged portion of the Trans- 
andine Railway where 170 kilometers of 
meter-gage track is being reconstructed. 
An Executive decree also provides for 
the construction of a 10-kilometer 1.435- 
meter-gage branch line on the Argentine 
State Railways from Parana to Maria 
Grande, in the Province of Entre Rios. 
Representatives of Argentina and Bolivia 
signed a preliminary agreement on Sep- 
tember 17, 1937, for the construction of 
a new railway between Argentine and 
Bolivia which is to connect northern Ar- 
gentina with the Bolivian cities of Sucre 
and Santa Cruz de la Sierra. At present 
the Central Norte Argentina Railway (a 
branch of the State Railway system) ex- 
tends northward to a point about 25 
kilometers from Yacuiba, the border 
town. The project will involve the con- 
struction of about 25 kilometers of track 
in Argentina. Construction work has 
been proceeding for several years on the 
“Chadopyf” subway, now controlled by 
the Buenos Aires Transportation Corpo- 
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ration. The line is to extend from P} 
Mayo, in the business district, to the Be]. 
grano suburbs. The subway was ex. 
pected to be open to Palermo, more than 
6 kilometers from Plaza Mayo, during 
1939. A 1-kilometer extension to Boego 
of the present Constitution-Retiro line 
is also scheduled for completion. Wh 
these extensions are completed, the Bue. 
nos Aires subway system will total 
length of approximately 50 kilometers, 
Subways under construction or projecteq 
total about 9 kilometers, all 1.435-meter. 
gage. Additional supplementary proj- 
ects, such as the construction or recon. 
struction of various branch lines of the 
State Railways, involve the expenditure 
of some 5,280,572 gold pesos by July 1, 
1940. 


Government Purchases Through Public 
Bids 


The British-owned railways, with but 
few exceptions, purchase all of their ma- 
terials through London; the French raij- 
ways purchase through Paris; and the 
Argentine State Railways, generally 
speaking, purchase through public 
tenders, although in recent years they 
have endeavored to obtain needed sup- 
plies by means of barter transactions, 
The purchases of the British-owned rail- 
ways are not governed by price, because 
of (a) interlocking financial interests, 
(b) familiarity of their engineers with 
British merchandise, and (c) the fact 
that their purchasing officers are located 
in London. Purchases of railway equip- 
ment made by carriers outside of Eng- 
land are placed almost entirely in the 
United States. It is believed that, be- 
cause of conditions abroad at this time, 
purchases in the United States may be 
considerably accelerated, although it is 
quite evident that, wherever possible, 
British railway-equipment houses are en- 
deavoring to maintain their export mar- 
kets. On materials imported direct by 
the railways, exemption from import du- 
ties may be claimed; whereas merchan- 
dise purchased from local importers is 
increased in value by the amount of the 
duty. 

All sales to the Government are made 
as a result of public bids. In calls for 
bids, detailed specifications cover every 
feature of the commodity, as well as the 
conditions of purchase. No alterations 
are permitted, and a penalty is always 
specified for lateness in delivery. The 
call also contains a clause reserving to 
the administration the right to reject 
all bids. 

The secondary industrial lines gen- 
erally purchase by means of private tend- 
ers, negotiated in most instances through 
local manufacturers’ representatives. 
One of the chief competitive factors in 
this field as it relates to American sup- 
pliers is the fact that foreign manufac- 
turers generally quote prices on c. i. f. 
basis and extend liberal credit terms. 
This is a situation which must be fully 
faced by American equipment houses if 
they are to become suppliers in this in- 
dustria] market. 

(Continued on p. 476) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Quota Agreement Signed by the 
United States and the Fourteen Latin- 
American Producing Countries 


A multilateral agreement, establishing 
a quota control system for the exporta- 
tion of coffee from the producing coun- 
tries of Latin America, and for the im- 
portation of coffee into the United States, 
was signed by representatives of the 14 
coffee-producing countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the United States 
on November 28, 1940, according to an 
announcement of the same date by the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
The declared purpose of the agreement 
is to promote the orderly marketing of 
coffee under the present conditions of 
international trade, and to assure equita- 
ble treatment for both producers and 
consumers. It is the first of its kind to 
be entered into by these countries, and 
was drafted by the Inter-American Fi- 
nancial and Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee, under a resolution of the recent Ha- 
vana Conference. The countries signa- 
tory to the agreement are Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela, and the 
United States. 

The agreement, which is to remain in 
force for 3 years from October 1, 1940, 
provides for a basic annual quota for im- 
ports of coffee into the United States of 
15,545,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
from the 14 signatory coffee-producing 
countries, with an additional allotment 
of 355,000 bags per year for imports from 
other sources. The quota for exports of 
coffee from the participating countries 
to markets other than the United States 
has been placed at 11,612,000 bags per 
year. 

Each of the countries participating in 
the agreement undertakes to limit its 
shipments of coffee to the United States, 
and to markets outside of the United 
States, to the respective export quotas, 
provision being made to allow overship- 
ments or undershipments in a given year 
to be adjusted within specified limits 
during the following quota year. The 
United States on its part undertakes to 
limit to established annual quotas its 
imports for consumption of coffee pro- 
duced in the signatory countries and in 
all other areas. 

The basic annual export quotas for 
shipments of coffee to the United States 
by each of the 14 countries signing the 


agreement, in bags of 60 kilograms each, 
are as follows: Brazil,9,300,000; Colombia, 
3,150,000; Costa Rica, 200,000; Cuba, 80,- 
000; Dominican Republic, 120,000; Ecua- 
dor, 150,000; El Salvador, 600,000; Guate- 
mala, 535,000; Haiti, 275,000; Honduras, 
20,000; Mexico, 475,000; Nicaragua, 195,- 
000; Peru, 25,000; Venezuela, 420,000. 

The exportation of coffee by the par- 
ticipating countries to markets outside 
of the United States was limited to the 
following basic annual quotas (also in 
bags of 60 kilograms each) : Brazil, 7,813,- 
000; Colombia, 1,079,000; Costa Rica, 
242,000; Cuba, 62,000; Dominican Repub- 
lic, 138,000; Ecuador, 89,000; El Salvador, 
527,000; Guatemala, 312,000; Haiti, 327,- 
000; Honduras, 21,000; Mexico, 239,000; 
Nicaragua, 114,000; Peru, 43,000; and 
Venezuela, 606,000. 

The agreement provides for the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-American Coffee 
Board, composed of delegates represent- 
ing the governments of the participating 
countries, with authority to increase or 
decrease quotas for the United States 
market in order to adjust supplies to esti- 
mated requirements, provided that no 
increase or decrease in quotas shall be 
made oftener than once in 6 months, nor 
shall any change in amounts exceed 5 
percent of the basic quotas during the 
first year or at any one time thereafter. 
Similar authority is granted to the Board 
to adjust quotas for shipments of coffee 
to markets outside of the United States. 

The agreement is to be ratified or ap- 
proved by each of the signatory Govern- 
ments in accordance with its legal re- 
quirements, and is to come into force 
when the instruments of ratification or 
approval of the signatory Governments 
have been deposited with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. It will remain in force until 
October 1, 1943, unless terminated sooner 
under express provisions of the agree- 
ment. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Figs: Export License Require- 
ment Extended to Shipments to All Desti- 
nations.—Export licenses are required, 
effective October 1, for dried figs exported 
to all destinations, including France, 
French colonies, protectorates, and man- 
dates—by an order of September 28 pub- 
lished in the Journal officiel of October 4. 

{Export licenses were formerly required 


only for shipments to “foreign” (non- 
French) areas.| 


Bran: Exportation and Reexportation 
Temporarily Suspended.* 


Antigua 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronauti- 
cal Products; Chemicals; Electrical Ma- 
chinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Radio; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Announcement of Preliminary Exz- 
change Quota, First Quarter 1941, for 
Importation of Automotive Vehicles and 
Spare Parts from United States —A pre- 
liminary quota of $2,000,000 is to be avail- 
able for the importation of automotive 
vehicles and $500,000 for the importation 
of spare parts from the United States— 
to be utilized before March 31, 1941. This 
announcement by the Ministry of Finance 
is causing keen satisfaction in the auto- 
motive and allied trades. This repre- 
sents, however, only about 30 percent of 
the original allotment for the current 
year—conforming to the Finance Min- 
istry’s announced policy of restricting 
automotive imports to about one-third 
of the value of imports for the current 
year. (American Embassy, Buenos Aires, 
November 20, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Extension of Italian Airline.— 
A tri-motored Savoia Marchetti of the 
Italian air-transport company “L. A. T. 
I.” arrived in Buenos Aires on November 
4 after making a survey flight in connec- 
tion with this company’s proposed exten- 
sion from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Upon 
arrival in Buenos Aires the plane was met 
by officials of the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics and of Sindicato Condor. Local 
newspapers reported that passengers will 
not be carried at the beginning of the 
company’s operations. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Machinery; Paper and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Major Portion of Exportable Meats 
Again Reserved for Shipment to United 
Kingdom.—The United Kingdom has 
contracted to purchase 249,000 tons of 
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Australian meat during the year ending 
September 30, 1941. The contract covers 
supplies of beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and bacon, with extra quantities to be 
purchased if required and if necessary 
shipping space is available. Certain 
types of third-quality meat are excluded 
from the contract. (American Consulate 
General, Sydney, October 18, 1940.) 

[The previous contract for the year ended 
September 30, 1940, provided for the pur- 
chase by the United Kingdom of 240,000 tons 
of Australian meat of all classes, but the 
British Ministry of Food actually purchased 
260,000 tons.] 

Raw Cotton: Bounty on Production 
Renewed for Further 5-Year Period.— 
The bounty on raw cotton produced in 
Australia has been renewed for a further 
5-year period, commencing with 1941. 
For the 1941 crop, the basic rate of the 
bounty will be 434 pence (Australian cur- 
rency) per pound of cotton lint, when the 
spot price of American middling raw cot- 
ton on the Liverpool market is 6 pence 
(sterling) per pound. The rate of bounty 
payable will vary conversely with the 
Liverpool price. If the Liverpool market 
should be closed, the New York spot price 
and certain other factors will be used to 
determine an equivalent Liverpool price. 

The basic rate of the raw-cotton bounty 
will be progressively reduced from 4% 
pence per pound during the 1941 season 
to 344 pence per pound during the 1945 
season. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Sydney, October 8, 1940.) 

[The basic rate of 4144 pence per pound, 
established under the raw-cotton bounty act 
of 1934 for a period of 5 years, was extended 
to apply also to the 1940 cotton crop.] 

Scrap Iron and Steel: Exportation Pro- 
hibited—Exportation of scrap iron and 
steel to all non-Empire countries has 
been prohibited, effective November 27. 
The restriction does not apply to scrap 
already loaded in vessels or on consign- 
ment at the wharf. The restriction was 
imposed for the announced purpose of 
Empire defense and conservation of sup- 
plies for future Australian and Empire 
needs. (American Consulate General, 
Sydney, November 29, 1940.) 


Barbados 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheels for Motor Vehicles: Import 
Duty Reduced.—A presidential decree 
lowering the duty-surcharge on imported 
wheels for automobiles, trucks, busses, 
motorcycles, etc., from 600 percent to 160 
percent, was reported by the Bolivian 
press October 29. Asa result of this re- 
duction of the surcharge, the effective 
duty on these articles is reduced from 
8.75 to 3.25 bolivianos per gross kilogram. 
= Consulate, La Paz, October 31, 

») 

Import Restrictions Removed on Speci- 

fied Dispensable Articles ——Import restric- 
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tions were removed on a limited list of 
articles, including principally specified 
foodstuffs, various articles of clothing, 
tableware, cartridges and percussion caps, 
and a number of other miscellaneous 
goods, by a presidential decree of October 
18, published in the press of La Paz Octo- 
ber 29. The importation of other articles 
restricted under provisions of the Bolivian 
decree of May 8, 1940, continues to be 
prohibited except under special prior per- 
mits issued by the Bolivian Ministry of 
Finance. 

This action was taken for the declared 
purpose of enabling importers to replen- 
ish stocks of these products, which had 
become depleted as a result of the re- 
strictions previously imposed on a wide 
range of dispensable goods. ‘(American 
Consulate, La Paz, October 31, 1940.) 


[See CoMMERCE REPports of June 1, 1940, for 
a summary of Bolivian decree of May 8, 1940.] 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Rubber and Related Products; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Trade in Rio de Janeiro improved in 
November and, in general, continued 
steady in other zones. Seasonal factors, 
the announcement by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of the opening of a revolving 
credit of $25,000,000 for the Bank of 
Brazil to stabilize exchange and facilitate 
trade between Brazil and the United 
States, President Vargas’s favorable 
statements during his visit to the Amazon 
Valley, the establishment of new indus- 
tries, the sale of refugee funds, and the 
anticipated early announcement of the 
coffee quota plan by the Latin American 
coffee-producing countries, accounted 
for the improvement. The reduction in 
inventories contributed to the increase 
in demand for imported products. 


Collections and Credits 


November collections in Rio de Janeiro 
were satisfactory; in the State of Minas 
Geraes slow; in the States of Sao Paulo, 
Matto Grosso, Santa Catharina, and 
Parana normal to slow; in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul slow; in the States of 
Espirito Santo, Bahia, and Para slow; 
and in the State of Pernambuco normal. 
Except in the larger cities, credit opera- 
tions have been somewhat more re- 
stricted. 


Construction Work Holds Up 


Active private and public building has 
been maintained in the leading cities. 
Plans have been announced for the con- 
struction of new hotels, office and apart- 
ment buildings. The production of 
building materials has continued strong. 

The President of Brazil has announced 
that plans have been completed for the 
installation of a pulp and paper plant in 
Parana. 
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Foreign Trade 


An official British commercial mission 
arrived during November and carried on 
conversations with Government officials 
regarding trade between Brazil and the 
British Empire. The Canadian ang 
Japanese Governments have announced 
that they will send commercial missions 
to Brazil. 

Exports to the United States have 
increased, and several new Brazilian 
products are now being successfully 
marketed in the United States. Imports 
from the United States continued ip 
good volume. Objections heard that 
American exporters have not been grant. 
ing adequate terms in their sales to 
Brazil may be removed with the opera- 
tion of the $25,000,000 revolving credit 
for the Bank of Brazil, since it will prob- 
ably enable American exporters to meet 
reasonable requirements of Brazilian 
importers. 

Brazil’s foreign trade from January to 
September showed an excess of imports 
over exports amounting to $2,581,325, 
compared with an excess of exports of 
$38,422,992 in the corresponding months 
of 1939. Exports during the 9 months 
of 1940 were valued at $196,987,605 
($232,799,300 last year) and imports 
$199,568,930 ($194,376,308 last year). 
Exports to the United States amounted 
to $75,588,819 ($77,134,413 last year) and 
imports $100,456,140 ($55,947,446 last 
year). 


Coffee 


Coffee prices were relatively steady 
during the period reported on, in antici- 
pation. of early announcement of the 
quota plan of the Latin American coffee- 
producing countries for the sale of their 
product in the United States. Reports 
of the possibility of the financing of 
stocks, and measures of the Brazilian 
Government to better prices, also con- 
tributed to a more favorable sentiment 
in coffee-growing centers. The Minister 
of Finance has declared that the supple- 
mentary quota of Brazil’s 1940-41 coffee 
crop will be paid for by the National 
Coffee Department on the basis of 70 
milreis per bag for type-7 coffee. 

Exports of coffee during October to- 
taled 1,000,491 bags. Stocks at the ports 
at the close of October aggregated 2,477,- 
000 bags. 


Cotton 


Revised estimates place the 1939-40 
cotton crop at 305,000 to 310,000 metric 
tons. Cotton firms are still confident 
that they will market the exportable 
surplus before the next crop begins. 
Of the exportable surplus of 260,000 
metric tons, 155,000 had reportedly been 
shipped prior to the fourth week in 
November, with 60,000 tons sold for 
future delivery. A moderate increase in 
the seed plantings of next year’s crop is 
expected. 

The 1940-41 northern crop is estimated 
at 135,000 to 170,000 metric tons. The 
exportation of northern cotton is being 
handicapped by the lack of adequate 
transportation. (Office of American 
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Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, 
November 22, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market Firm.—The exchange 
market continued firm during the week 
ended November 16. The supply of ex- 
port cover has been more than sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements of importers. 
An increase has been reported in dollar 
remittances of the Government. The 
sudden demand for dollars on the cub 
market has substantiated reports that 
Brazilians are now purchasing Brazilian 
dollar bonds in New York. (American 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, November 16, 
1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Résumé of Recent Railway Statistics. — 
Total 1938 kilometrage of Brazilian rail- 
ways was 34,207, according to statistics 
just submitted by the Engineering Club to 
the Ninth Brazilian Geography Confer- 
ence in Florianopolis, State of Santa 
Catharina. Electrified line amounted to 
573 kilometers, or 1.67 percent of the 
total. Thirty-seven percent of the total 
kilometrage was administered by the 
Federal Government, 31 percent by 
States, 32 percent by private companies. 
The railways had 3,575 locomotives (62 
electric), 4,091 passenger cars, 47,960 
freight cars. 

Total receipts of all types, for all rail- 
ways, in 1938 were 1,196,124 contos; ex- 
penses were 1,181,494 contos. The rail- 
ways transported 174,026,000 passengers, 
33,479,000 tons of freight, 957,000 tons of 
luggage and parcels, and 3,704,000 ani- 
mals. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, November 19, 
1940.) 


British Honduras 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—An exchange 
permit is necessary to send money abroad 
or to transfer ownership in a security to 
a person res'ding outside of British Hon- 
duras. Permits to satisfy ordinary busi- 
ness requirements are freely granted. 
Applications for exchange for other pur- 
poses are considered on their individual 
merits, and usual y cover is obtained only 
with great difficulty. 

As a component part of exchange con- 
trol, import regulations have been pro- 
mulgated to keep as much trade as pos- 
sible within the sterling area and to 
discourage the purchase of luxury goods 
or unnecessary articles. 

As a further exchange-control meas- 
ure, the Colony’s law has been amended 
to effect a direct relation between British 
Honduran currency and the pound ster- 
ling, without changing the relation be- 
tween the British Honduran dollar and 
the United States dollar. Therefore, 
when the United Kingdom wishes to re- 
mit funds to the Colony it can do so 
without drawing on its reserves of Ameri- 
can dollars. British Honduras has been 
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placed in the sterling area and its dollar 
pegged at $4.03 to the pound. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Belize, November 14, 
1940.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel; Rubber and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Remittance of Profits —Remittances of 
profits and surplus funds by Malayan 
branches of American concerns are sub- 
ject to the general requirements that such 
remittances will be limited to the annual 
average of those made during the 1937, 
1938, and 1939 financial years (that is, 
the working year of the individual firm in 
each case) and that satisfactory evidence 
that no enemy interest is involved must 
be presented. 

The degree of flexibility to be allowed 
is uncertain, but it has been indicated 
that consideration might be given to spe- 
cial cases—for example, where profits 
during the base period had been wholly 
or partly reinvested locally rather than 
remitted abroad. 

In view of the difficulties of proving 
that absolutely no enemy interest is in- 
volved, particularly in the case of large 
corporations whose stock is widely held, 
the Malayan exchange authorities have 
agreed to accept as satisfactory evidence 
(1) either proof that the United King- 
dom branch, if any, of the American firm 
had been permitted to remit or (2) a 
certificate, executed before a British con- 
sular officer, by a responsible officer of 
the home office of the individual Ameri- 
can firm that enemy interests are not 
concerned in its activities and that, inso- 
far as known, enemy holdings, if at all 
existent, are unimportant. (American 
Consulate General, Singapore, August 23, 
1940.) 


Bulgaria 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Premium and Gold Premium 
Reduced.—The maximum premium at 
which the National Bank purchases free 
foreign exchange and which is permitted 
in compensation transactions was re- 
duced from 35 to 25 percent, and the 
“supplementary increment” (in addition 
to the 35 percent premium) that had 
been permitted since March 9, 1940, in 
certain cases was eliminated by amend- 
ments to the foreign-exchange regula- 
tions on imports and exports published 
in the Official Gazette of October 14, ef- 
fective October 15. Special provisions, 
however, permit the completion of com- 
pensation transactions begun prior to 
October 15 and the exportation of to- 
bacco of the 1939 crop and previous crops 
under previous regulations until the end 
of February 1941. 

Another amendment to the exchange 
regulations, published and_ effective 
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October 15, reduces the premium on 
gold purchases and sales by the National 
Bank from 35 to 25 percent. Gold pro- 
duced in the country and gold orna- 
ments, however, will be purchased at 
prices determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Bank and ap- 
proved by the Minister of Finance. 
(American Consulate, Sofia, October 19, 
1940.) 


{Note.—During the first half of 1940, the 
“supplementary increment” permitted had 
been as high as 30 percent for U. S. dollars, 
bringing the total premium to 65 percent 
above the official rate of 84 leva per dollar; 
thus, the effective dollar rate went as high as 
138.60 leva per dollar, reducing the value of 
the lev to $0.0072. Reduction of the maxi- 
mum legal premium for free exchange to 25 
percent and elimination of the “supplemen- 
tary increment” reduces the effective dollar 
rate to 105 leva per dollar and increases the 
value of the lev to $0.0095, or by about 32 
percent in terms of free exchange. Since the 
exchange rates for reichsmark and other con- 
trolled exchanges are not affected, the result 
of the action normally would be to make 
exports of Bulgarian products to free- 
exchange countries more difficult and thus 
to induce larger exports to exchange-control 
countries, such as Germany.] 


Extraordinary Appropriation Related 
to Cession of Southern Dobruija by 
Rumania—An extraordinary 1940 bud- 
get credit of 930,470,000 leva is pro- 
vided for expenditures involved in the 
cession by Rumania of the Southern 
Dobrudja Province, under a law pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of Septem- 
ber 25. Of the total amount, 616,070,000 
leva are appropriated for the Ministry of 
War for expenses incurred in moving and 
maintaining troops, and the remainder 
will be distributed for agricultural and 
certain administrative purposes in the 
newly acquired Province. (American 
Consulate, Sofia, October 8, 1940.) 


Canada 
(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Construction; Foodstuffs and _ Allied 


Products; Lumber and Products; Ma- 
chinery; Textiles and Related Products.) 


E . Cc qiti 

Canada’s October industrial production 
reached new highs as the war industries 
increased output and boosted employ- 
ment to history’s highest level. Depart- 
ment-store sales continued to run ahead 
of last year, with a strong seasonal rise 
which was felt in all sections except the 
Prairie Provinces. The latter have been 
handicapped by difficulty in realizing on 
their 1940 wheat crop and reported a 
turn-over 8 percent lower than in Octo- 
ber 1939. Notwithstanding a light grain 
movement, carloadings were higher dur- 
ing the month. Miscellaneous freight 
traffic was up 16 percent over September 
and the gross earnings of the railways 
were the highest for any month in 1940. 


Production Ban on New Models 


The latest war control is an order-in- 
council issued November 20 banning the 
production of new models of automobiles, 
railway rolling stock, bicycles, and other 
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vehicles, refrigerators, cooking, and heat- 
ing equipment, sewing and washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, radios, type- 
writers, and virtually all appliances and 
equipment which require in their manu- 
facture the use of machine tools, dies, 
and gages. Existing models (including 
those now in the process of manufacture 
but beyond the design and drafting 
stage) will be frozen and changes per- 
mitted only under license from the Ma- 
chine Tools Controller. It is not known 
at the time of going to press that this 
order will have any effect on imports. 

The ban on new models is intended to 
conserve the country’s resources of labor 
and materials for the production of war 
supplies. With the war effort constantly 
expanding, these resources are being 
drawn on at an unprecedented rate and 
there is anxiety over the pressure on some 
key lines of production. The machine- 
tool industry has expanded its facilities 
and is operating at full speed, but it has 
large orders on hand and delivery on some 
of the heavier machines lies many months 
ahead. The stee! industry is also ap- 
proaching capacity output with opera- 
tions on a 24-hour schedule. Plans for 
the erection of an additional blast fur- 
mace are under consideration. A mill 
costing $5,500,000 will be erected in 
southern Ontario to step up production 
of special alloy steels for the manufac- 
ture of gun barrels and other types of 
military equipment. 


Prohibition on Use of Aluminum 


The chemical, electrical equipment, and 
nonferrous metal plants have likewise in- 
creased their output. To conserve sup- 
plies of aluminum for military purposes, 
the use of the product for the manufac- 
ture of utensils and electrical conductors 
has been prohibited and imports have 
been banned except urder license. 

There has been some increase in auto- 
mobile production since the new model 
season began, but the major part of the 
industry’s output is in military vehicles. 
Trucks, artillery tractors, and other types 
of mechanical transport are being turned 
cut in large volume and the large in- 
crease in imports of parts from the United 
States is largely for this purpose. Im- 
ports of passenger cars from the United 
States have fallen sharply since the im- 
position of heavy additional taxes in 
June. 

The cotton branch of the textile in- 
dustry is not as act.ve as in the late sum- 
mer months and part of current produc- 
tion is going into inventory. Woolens, 
however, are operating near capacity. 
A large portion of their output is for miii- 
tary equipment, but increased civilian 
demand is also reported. Seasonal shoe 
production is being carried over a more 
extended period than customary to meet 
an unexpected pick-up in fall sales. Pro- 
duction in the furniture industry has in- 
creased and business is reporied b2t er 
than for several years. 


Newsprint and Lumber Production Lower 


Production of newsprint (310,000 tons 
in October) has declined from the year’s 
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peak of 332,000 tons manufactured in 
July. The increase in United States pub- 
lishers’ stocks is the reason. Lumber 
production also has slackened moderately 
as the rush of buying for Canadian war 
construction has slackened. British Co- 
lumbia sawmills are still working at 
capacity, however, and the prohibition on 
the export of fir logs to non-Empire 
countries has been extended for 2 months 
from October 10. 


Rising Employment and the Labor Supply 


The substantial and uninterrupted rise 
in employment since April, together with 
enlistments in the armed forces and the 
system of compulsory training for 30-day 
periods, is cutting into the manpower re- 
serves of the Dominion and focusing at- 
tention on the labor-supply problem. To 
meet anticipated needs, when munitions 
production gets into full swing, the Gov- 
ernment has appointed a coordinating 
committee which will map requirements, 
study the need for specialized training, 
and formulate plans for the transfer of 
workers from nonessential to essential in- 
dustries. The committee, which is ad- 
visory, has not been vested with manda- 
tory powers. Coincident with this move, 
an order-in-council has been passed im- 
posing fines on firms conv.cted of enticing 
skilled workers from companies engaged 
in the production of war supplies. 

According to the Government’s month- 
ly returns, there has been a 20-percent 
rise in manufacturing employment be- 
tween October 1, 1939, and October 1, 
1940. Some 125,000 workers were taken 
on, about half of them in the steel, au- 
tomotive, machinery, and shipbuilding 
industries. Employment in most of the 
nonmanufacturing industries also in- 
creased during the first year of the war, 
the only exception being construction, 
where a decline has followed the curtail- 
ment of highway improvements which 
formerly figured prominently in unem- 
ployment relief. In building, however, 
there has been a marked improvement 
with employment up 55 percent over 1939. 
The increase in all industrial employ- 
ment over the year is placed at 12 per- 
cent. 


Agreement with United Kingdom on Food 
Exports 


The Minister of Agriculture announced 
in Parliament on November 14 the de- 
tails of the agreements arrived at with 
the United Kingdom Government cover- 
ing the export of food products to the 
latter in 1941. The most important item 
included is bacon, and it is expected to 
ship all of Canada’s surplus, although at 
a somewhat lower price than applied to 
1940 shipments. Approximately 425,000,- 
000 pounds is provided for, along with 
some additional pork products, to a total 
value of 69,300,000 Canadian dollars. 
The export in the first war year was 
321,000,000 pounds, valued at $57,600,000. 
In cheese, the export will be increased to 
112,000,000 pounds (from 90,000,000 
pounds) and the value covered is $16,- 
100,000. Other food products covered are 
canned and frozen fish (12,050,000 Ca- 
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nadian dollars) , canned tomatoes, canneq 
and dried apples, fruit pulp and pectin, 
and honey (aggregating 4,541,000 Cana- 
dian dollars). Shipment of 1,000,009 
cases of condensed milk is also provideg 
for in case Canada wants to ship this 
product. All of the items are minimum 
amounts and their total value is placeg 
at 105,000,000 Canadian dollars. Wheat 
is not included, although it is expecteg 
to ship approximately 160,000,000 bush- 
els of this commodity as wheat and flour, 
Egg shipments, which have lately been 
increasing strongly, were also not pro. 
vided for but will continue. 


Difficulty in Financing Foreign Trade 
Fosters Drive to Reduce Consumption 


The increase in food shipments to the 
United Kingdom is reflected in the im- 
pressively high totals of the Canadian 
export trade in recent months. Since 
April the value reported for total exports 
to all countries has been consistently 
above 100,000,000 Canadian dollars. Sep- 
tember exports were valued at 101,000,000 
dollars, some 9,000,00 less than in August, 
but the highest value reported for any 
September since 1928. Of the total, the 
United Kingdom is debited with 44,400,- 
000 dollars (as compared with 29,200,000 
in September 1939), more than 19,000,000 
representing agricultural and animal 
products. To the United States, the ex- 
port during the month totaled 39,500,000 
Canadian dollars, as compared with 34,- 
100 000 in September last year and 43,- 
000,000 in August. The decline over the 
month is due principally to smaller ship- 
ments of furs and a lighter movement of 
wheat to American positions. 

Imports in September valued at 86,- 
000,000 Canadian dollars, were also lower 
than in August, by about 10.000,000 dol- 
lars. The United States and United King- 
dom, credited wth 63,090,000 and 11,000,- 
000. resvectively, showed declines of about 
4,000,000 each, the United States trade 
being lower in rolling mill products, farm 
implements, machinery, fruits, and raw 
cotton, while automobile parts made a 
substantial gain. For the first 9 months 
of 1940, the excess of imports over ex- 
ports in the trade with the United States 
has amounted to 211,000,000 Canadian 
dollars, as compared with 198,000,000 dol- 
lars in the first 9 months of 1939. With 
its currency depreciated 10 percent in 
the meantime, the Dominion therefore 
has a problem of obtaining substantially 
larger amounts of United States dollar 
exchange to pay for its heavily increased 
buying in this country of the materials 
necessary for its war program. As pre- 
viously announced in this weekly, it has 
been repatriating British-held issues of 
Canadian securities in payment for its 
exports to the mother country. The 
strain on its finances is therefore two- 
fold. In this connection, a new drive 
has been launched in the sale of war- 
savings certificates, with the double ob- 
ject of providing the Government with 
more funds and of taking simultaneously 
a larger share of the increasing income 
of individuals which would otherwise be 
diverted to the purchase of luxury and, 
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especially, imported goods. (Based on 
reports from the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Ottawa.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New British Columbia Budget Pre- 
sented.—British Columbia’s budget esti- 
mates for the year beginning April 1, 
1941, with expenditures of $29,947,207 
and revenues of $31,957,391, have been 
presented to Parliament by the Minister 
of Finance. .The estimates for the cur- 
rent year are $29,268,790 and $29,300,141. 
This current year’s actual revenue is now 
expected to reach $35,000,000, bringing 
the first balanced budget since 1925-26. 
The Minister announces that arrange- 
ments have been made to repay nearly 
$25,000,000 of Provincial debt without re- 
course to the open market; this, with 
other economies, would reduce the debt 
service by $1,200,000. The net debt of 
the Province on October 1, 1940, was 
$151,308,174. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Vancouver, November 18, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Measures Adopted To Restrict Imports 
From Non-Empire Sources and To Reduce 
Local Manufacture of Non-Essential 
Products, and To Facilitate Imports From 
United Kingdom.—The Canadian Gov- 
ernment presented to Parliament on De- 
cember 2 a series of emergency measures, 
provisionally effective immediately, pro- 
hibiting the importation from non-Em- 
pire areas of a wide range of products 
regarded as nonessential, limiting the 
importation of additional imports by 
license, establishing domestic excise taxes 
to restrict Canadian production of pro- 
hibited or restricted articles, and remov- 
ing or reducing import duties on many 
products of United Kingdom origin. 
Declared purpose of the import control 
measures is to conserve foreign exchange 
for the purchase of essential war ma- 
terials. 

Import Prohibitions: The products 
which may not be imported into Canada 
from nonsterling areas are the follow- 
ing: Prepared cereal foods; florist stock 
and cut flowers; processed and canned 
fruits and vegetables (but not currants, 
raisins, dates, apricots, nor grapefruit 
juice); preserved fish, oysters and crab; 
manufactured tobacco; spirits and wines ; 
certain classes of fiction magazines and 
comics; consumers paper items; per- 
fumes, etc.; china and glass; silverware; 
electrical household appliances, stoves, 
etc.; bathroom fittings; automobiles (pas- 
Senger cars seating less than 10 persons, 
motorcycles and side cars); sporting 
goods and fishing tackle; cameras; fur- 
niture of wood or metal; radios, phono- 
graphs; musical instruments; luggage; 
all finished clothing or wearing apparel; 
silk fabrics; ornaments; jewelry and 
precious stones; toys and dolls; and var- 
ious miscellaneous articles. 

Import Curtailments: Licenses will be 
issued for the importation from non- 
Sterling areas of restricted amounts of 
the following articles, on a decreasing 
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scale: Unmanufactured tobacco; motor 
vehicles other than passenger automobiles 
and motorcycles and side cars; hardwoods 
and veneers and plywood; raw silk and 
silk products; and petroleum products. 

Restriction of Domestic Production by 
Excise Taxes: At the same time, excise 
taxes were established on a number of 
domestically produced products, to pre- 
vent expansion of domestic production 
of products being prohibited or restricted 
from importation. 


Facilitation of Imports from United 
Kingdom: Simultaneously with the re- 
strictions applied to imports from non- 
sterling areas, Canada announced the re- 
moval of import duties on the following 
products of United Kingdom origin: 
Cotton items; artificial silk items; bitu- 
minous coal; jellies, jams, and marma- 
lades; furniture; gloves and mits, and a 
number of miscellaneous items. The 
schedule also includes a list of imports 
from the United Kingdom on which the 
existing duties will be reduced, such as 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, soap, earthenware tiles, stoneware 
and earthenware, table cutlery, bicycles, 
electric generators, transformers and 
motors, rugs and carpets, oilcloth and 
linoleum. (Telegram, American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, December 2, 1940.) 

Marking of Material Content Required 
on Nylon Hosiery Whether Imported or 
Produced in Canada—wNylon hosiery is 
required to be marked to indicate mate- 
rial content (e. g., “Nylon,” “Pure Nylon,” 
etc.), in accordance with the present 
regulations establishing standards for 
other hosiery, whether imported or of 
domestic manufacture—by an amend- 
ment to the regulations effective Novem- 
ber 16, 1940, published in the Canada 
Gazette of November 16, Ottawa. 


[See Commerce Reports for August 19, 
1929, for previous announcement.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Board of Referees Appointed 
for Excess Profits Purposes.—To assist 
in the administration of the Excess Prof- 
its Tax Act a Board of Referees, consist- 
ing of three members, has been ap- 
pointed. Taxes under the Act will be 
levied in either of two ways, whichever 
yields the largest revenue being payable: 
(1) 12 percent on total profits before de- 
duction of any tax under the Income 
Tax Act; or (2) 75 percent on profits in 
excess of those in the standard period 
1936-39. The Board of Referees will ad- 
vise and assist the Minister of National 
Revenue in determining standard profits 
for the assessment of the 75-percent tax. 
In cases where profits were abnormally 
low or where business was carried on at 
a loss in the four base years, the Board 
may fix a fair rate of standard profits 
but in no case are the standard profits 
determined by the Board to be more than 
10 percent of the amount of capital em- 
ployed. The Board will also determine 
standard profits in cases where com- 
panies were not in existence during the 
base period. (Office of American Com- 
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mercial Attaché, Ottawa, November 5, 
1940.) 


Canary Islands 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Ceylon 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Related Products.) 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments.) 


Economic Conditions 


October’s economic upswing continued 
during November. The market’s encour- 
aging tone suggested a favorable outlook 
for the remainder of the year. Sales by 
wholesale establishments for the first 
3 weeks of the month were generally 
larger than in the same period of Octo- 
ber. Retail movement and department- 
store turn-over, while not up to exrec- 
tations, still compared favorably with the 
previous month and, on the average, 
represented a 10-percent increase com- 
pared with November 1939. Import buy- 
ing, chiefly from the United States, was 
active, volume being limited only by mer- 
chants’ ability to obtain licenses neces- 
sary to bring in goods. Heavy importa- 
tions in recent months have built up 
stocks to the point where practically all 
lines except automobiles and radios are 
considered adequate for near-future 
requirements. 

Crops are progressing normally, and 
between-harvest ‘prices of most farm 
products, though now registering some 
recession, were higher than in November 
1939. Practically all of last seascn’s 
crops grown for domestic consumption 
have been marketed, but little interest 
was displayed in agricultural export 
crops and there are still unsold stocks of 
lentils and white beans. A good market 
existed for livestock, and marketable 
cattle brought profitable returns. 

More normal conditions prevailed in 
the extractive industry, where output by 
most of the larger companies compared 
favorably with that of October, when 
production was considered at a good 
level. Spain has reportedly concluded 
an agreement with the Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation of Chile and 
will import about 150,000 tons of nitrate 
during the nitrate year ending June 30, 
1941. 

September imports were valued at 
40,000,000 gold pesos and exports at 
39,900,000. Of the latter figure, copper 
exports accounted for 22,200,000 gold 
pesos, while nitrate and iodine shipments 
totaled 7,000,000. 


Commodity Movements 


Demand for tires took a sharp upturn, 
as did automotive accessories and parts. 
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Farm-machinery and implement sales 
continued to increase; demand for in- 
dustrial machinery was firmly sustained. 
Industrial electrical equipment moved 
easily; sales of electric refrigerators for 
stores, household appliances, and light 
electrical apparatus exceeded last 
month’s volume. Hardware and build- 
ing-material sales were maintained, 
and improvement was reported in the 
already high turn-over of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. The movement of 
office machinery and supplies was less 
than in October. Automotive and radio 
markets remained the same as in Octo- 
ber, units being purchased as soon as 
placed on the market. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago, No- 
vember 20, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene in Bulk: Import Duty Tem- 
porarily Reduced—The import duty on 
kerosene imported in tankers was re- 
duced from 11.20 to 7.50 gold pesos per 
hectoliter, effective for a period of 1 year 
from December 1, 1940, by a decree of the 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 31. This action 
was taken following a recommendation 
by the Chilean Corporation for the De- 
velopment of Production, that kerosene 
be declared an article of prime necessity. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Santiago, November 4.) 

Jute Bags: Import Quota Increased.— 
The import quota on jute bags for the 
current quota year, which began April 1, 
was increased from 4,000,000 to 4,700,000 
bags, by an executive decree published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 7. Bags 
for use by the mining and nitrate indus- 
tries are not subject to quota. 


[See Commerce Reports of August 19, 
1939, for prior announcement of this quota.] 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Chem- 
icals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Paper has been added to the commodi- 
ties to be shipped under control from 
Shanghai for distribution in Japanese- 
occupied areas, the Japanese press states. 
Applications for allotments for the 
Shanghai Cement Syndicate during 
November totaled 14,100 tons, but per- 
mits were granted for only 4,000 tons. 

Subjects announced for discussion at 
the East Asia Economic Conference, now 
being held at Tokyo, include: Financial 
adjustment allowing for substantial in- 
vestments in China and Manchuria; 
problems of the yen bloc; increase in 
food production, and self-sufficiency in 
supplies of fiber and raw cotton; coordi- 
nation of communications between Japan 
and the Asiatic Continent. 

The Central China Silk Co., a monopo- 
listic Japanese-dominated syndicate, an- 
nounces its production of 85,000 bales of 
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silk since June 1, of which 61,500 bales 
have been exported and 22,500 consumed 
domestically. The company plans to 
establish a silk-weaving plant at Hang- 
chow. 

Barter agreements, says the press, 
have been concluded between Manchu- 
rian and North Chinese and Central 
Chinese authorities, involving shipment 
by Central China of raw cotton to Man- 
churia to the amount of 190,000 piculs; 
North China to ship to Manchuria 45,000 
piculs, and to receive in return an equiva- 
lent value in soybeans, vegetable oils. 
and cereals; Central China to ship cot- 
ton yarn to North China, which is to 
return an equivalent value in peanuts 
and other food products. 

The Nanking “puppet” regime has an- 
nounced a special tax of 110 yuan per 
bale of 133% pounds on raw silk, the 
increase to be effective as of December 1. 


Credits and Collections 


In November, at Harbin, credits were 
easy and collections slow. At Dairen 
credits were free and collections normal, 
but the banks have accelerated the col- 
lection of outstanding loans in line with 
a governmental policy of forcing into 
liquidation goods that have been accumu- 
lated for speculative purposes. Credits 
were tight and collections slow at Tient- 
sin, with native bank clearings about 15 
percent lower than in October. At Che- 
foo and Tsingtao credits were restricted 
and collections prompt. At Nanking 
credits were tight and collections diffi- 
cult; the same conditions existed at Han- 
kow and Shanghai, except that at Shang- 
hai collections were normal. The Hang- 
kow branch of the National City Bank 
of New York is scheduled to be closed 
during December. 

In the South China area, foreign banks 
report neither credit nor collection busi- 
ness at Canton, while at Foochow and 
Amoy credits are restricted to narrow 
limits, with collections normal in Foo- 
chow and retarded in Amoy. At Kun- 
ming (Yunnanfu) credits were restricted 
and collections slow. (Radiograms, 
American Commercial Attaché, Shang- 
hai, December 2, 1940.) 


Maritime Customs Figures 


Chinese Maritime Customs reports for 
the month of October indicate that re- 
corded merchandise imports totaled a 
value of 58,860,000 Gold Units, a decrease 
of 6.3 percent, compared with September, 
while total recorded exports of Chinese 
produce reached a value of 179,800,000 
yuan, an increase of 1 percent. China’s 
imports from yen-bloc countries during 
October totaled a value of 17,200,000 
Gold Units, of the estimated yen value of 
47,100,000. North China ports accounted 
for 80 percent of the total imports from 
Japan and other yen-bloc areas—and 
for 50 percent of China’s total exports 
to Japan and other yen-bloc areas, esti- 
mated to value 30,200,000 yuan. 

Of total imports into China from non- 
yen-bloc countries, valued at 42,300,000 
Gold Units, the British Empire supplied 
41 percent, in which Hong Kong ac- 
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counted for slightly more than one-third, 
India and Australia approximately one. 
fourth each, and the remaining sixth fe] 
to the share of the United Kingdom. 
Shanghai served as entrepot for 43 per- 
cent of China’s imports from the British 
Empire. The United States and the 
Philippines supplied 35 percent of tota] 
imports, of which 30 percent entered 
through Shanghai; French Indochina 
supplied 7 percent, Brazil 5 percent, 
Netherlands Indies 4.7 percent, and Ger- 
many 3.4 percent. Of total exports of 
Chinese produce, 50 percent was taken 
by the United States and the Philippines, 
63 percent of which was shipped out of 
the port of Shanghai. The British Em- 
pire, including Hong Kong, took 40 per- 
cent of exports, nearly the whole of which 
emerged from Shanghai. 

Imports of foodstuffs, cereals, into 
Shanghai and North China ports during 
October constituted the largest import 
commodity, followed by raw cotton and 
an increasing amount of cotton piece 
goods, imported from Hong Kong but 
apparently originating in Japan. Im- 
ports from the British Empire appear to 
be increasing as a result of Britain’s 
vigorous wartime export policy. ‘(Radio- 
gram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai, November 29, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Nanking Plans for Central Bank De- 
press Exchange Market.—News reports 
anticipating the imminent establishment 
of a new central bank by the Japanese- 
sponsored Nanking regime led to a steady 
decline in exchange quotations at Shang- 
hai during the week ended November 29. 
These reports caused renewed buying by 
speculators and offset a slight firming of 
the rates which had been experienced at 
the preceding week-end from rumors of 
peace possibilities for China and of pos- 
sible additional credits. On November 29 
interbank spot selling rates were around 
5 13/16 U.S. cents and 3 23/32d. sterling 
to the yuan, with a high of 6 1/32 cents 
and 3 13/16d. and a low of 5 25/32 cents 
and 3 45/64d. (Cablegram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, Novem- 
ber 29, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Radiotelephone Link.—Radiotele- 
phone service was scheduled to be inau- 
gurated between Shanghai and Man- 
churia about the middle of November. 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai.) 

Revised Railway Schedules and New 
Services.—Revised railway schedules be- 
came effective October 10, when addi- 
tional trains and passenger coaches were 
reportedly added to the Peining and 
Tsinpu lines to relieve congestion. Pas- 
senger traffic is reported as 36 percent 
higher than in 1939. Through service is 
to be resumed on the Tatung-Puchow 
line when the reconstruction of bridges 
on the Taiyuan-Ningwu and Hsinkan- 
Yenchen section (damaged by 1940 sum- 
mer floods) is completed. A new stra- 
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tegic railway connecting Luan with 
Tungkwancheng in southern Shansi is 
reported in the press to have been opened 
to traffic September 20 by Japanese mili- 
tary engineers. Hostilities, especially on 
the Tientsin-Peking and the Chengtai 
lines, briefly interrupted traffic on a 
number of occasions during September. 
(American Consulate General, Tientsin, 
October 9, 1940.) 

Changes in Manchurian Passenger 
Train Service Announced.— Extensive 
changes in pasSenger-train service have 
been announced as of October 10, affect- 
ing schedules throughout Manchuria and 
to Korea and North China. They involve 
addition of new express and other trains, 
as well as alterations in time tables—to 
relieve congestion brought about by 
steadily increasing traffic. The growth 
of traffic over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is receiving attention, though no al- 
terations in the service between Harbin 
and Manchouli have been _ published. 
(Office of American Consulate General, 
Harbin, September 30, 1940.) 

Forty-Mile Section of Kwangsi-Kwei- 
chow Railway Completed—Completion 
of a 40-mile section of the Kwangsi- 
Kweichow Railway between Liuchow and 
Chihshan, northwest of Luchow (present 
terminus of the Hunan-Kwangsi line), 
has been announced by the Ministry of 
Communications, Chungking. Plans in- 
clude continuing the new line to Kwei- 
jang to permit through rail travel be- 
tween Shaokwan, present southern ter- 
minal of the Canton-Hankow line, and 
Kweiyang via Luchow. (Cablegram, 
Office of American Commercial Attache, 
Shanghai, November 22, 1940.) 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund to Provide Er- 
change for August and September Appli- 
cations.—The Stabilization Fund will 
provide exchange in December to cover 
applications approved in August and Sep- 
tember for merchandise of classes 2, 3, 
and 4. The Fund will also provide ex- 
change for applications covering rice 
imported prior to April 8. (American 
Embassy, Bogota, November 29, 1940.) 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Office Equipment 
and Supplies.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Decree Establishes Regulations for 
Government Wharf at Puntarenas.— 
General regulations for the management 
of the Costa Rican Government wharf 
at Puntarenas are established by Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 7 of September 27, pub- 
lished in La Gaceta, Diario Oficial, Octo- 
ber 4. A copy of this decree (in Span- 
ish) may be borrowed from the Trans- 
portation Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
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by requesting Exh‘bit TR 5924. (Ameri- 
can Legation, San Jose, November 4, 


1940.) 
Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Office Equipment 
and Supplies.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Outlook.—Budgetary revenues 
during the first 10 months of 1940 totaled 
62,609,000 pesos, according to the Minis- 
try of Finance. If budgetary collections 
during the last 2 months of the year equal 
those of the equivalent 1939 period, this 
year’s budget will be closed with a deficit 
of 5,953,000 pesos. This estimate is ar- 
rived at as follows (in thousands of 
pesos) : 

Total budgetary revenues col- 

lected during the ffirst 10 

month Of 20k one sn ence 62, 609 
Estimated budgetary collections 

during last 2 months of 1940, 

based upon assumption that 


they will equal those of the 
same period last year_-.------ 10, 676 








Original 1940 budget____._-_---- 75, 985 
Additional appropriations au- 

thorised: to: Ga@86............. 3, 253 
Total 1940 budgetary expendi- 


tures authorized to date__--_-- 79, 238 
Estimated 1940 budgetary deficit. 5,953 
This estimated deficit of 5,953,000 pesos 

compares with estimates 5,153,000 and 
5,459,000 pesos, respectively, which were 
based on revenue returns for the first 
8 and 9 months of the year, and indi- 
cates that the budgetary situation is 
gradually becoming more difficult. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that 
revenues during the final 2 months of 
1940 will compare unfavorably with those 
of the last 2 months of 1939, when rev- 
enue collections were adversely affected 
by the unfavorable economic situation 
that existed at the time, due to the tem- 
porary suspension by the United States 
of sugar marketing quotas and the re- 
sulting increase in the United States 
import duty on Cuban sugar. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana, November 13, 
1940.) 


Czechoslovakia 
Exchange and Finance 


Prague Bourse Reopened.—The Prague 
Bourse was reopened for official business 
on November 5, after having been closed 
since September 21, 1938. In the inter- 
vening period, trading in securities had 
been limited to transactions at unofficial 
prices.* 


Dominican 
Republic 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 
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Economic Conditions 


Wholesale business houses are begin- 
ning to receive large shipments of goods 
for the holiday trade, but October and 
early November retail sales are reported 
to have been small. Purchases usually 
decline at this time of year because of 
the dead season in sugar-mill operations. 
The present restricted circulation of 
money is also partly accountable for the 
unfavorable retail situation. The ap- 
proaching holiday season should bring 
improved business over the next few 
weeks. Business prospects beyond the 
first of the year depend upon crops and 
crop markets and are indeterminate at 
this time. 

To date banks have reported only 
normal calls for credit by the more 
responsible importers. Restrictions of 
credit to other houses have only been 
such as were dictated by ordinary pre- 
cautions in view of reduced business 
activity. Collections of customs duties 
amounted to $191,535 in October, as com- 
pared with $189,281 in September 1940 
and $229,562 in October 1939. Internal- 
revenue taxes collected by the Dominican 
Customs Receivership during October 
amounted to $223,426 in October, as 
compared with $240,036 in September 
1940, and $249,684 in October 1939. 
Month-to-month customs and internal- 
revenue collections, indicative of import 
volume, have shown a progressive, al- 
though not alarming, decline. 


Exports 


Total exports for July amounted to 
45,736,044 kilograms, valued at $1,365,710, 
as compared with exports of 46,526,578 
kilograms valued at $1,437,931 for July 
1939. Exports for June of this year to- 
taled 51,842,107 kilograms valued at 
$1,621,381. The decline in volume and 
value of exports is in line with the gen- 
eral trend for this year’s trade as com- 
pared with that of last year. The most 
important items involved were 34,231,330 
kilograms of sugar valued at $918,627; 
4,090,807 kilograms of cacao valued at 
$263,993; 365,136 kilograms of coffee val- 
ued at $31,467; and 30 kilograms of gold 
valued at $25,147. The value of coffee 
shipments for July 1940 was only about 
one-third of the July 1939 value, but 
shipments of sugar, cacao, and gold in- 
creased somewhat. In July 1940 exports 
of starch amounted to only 21,500 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,867, while in July 1939 
shipments of this product amounted to 
1,589,050 kilograms valued at $68,633. 
During the first 6 months of 1940 the 
Dominican Republic exported 444,165,334 
kilograms of merchandise valued at $13,- 
085,455 as compared with 1939 shipments 
for the first 6 months of 457,539,457 kilo- 
grams valued at $13,307,838. 


Imports 


In June, the latest month for which 
figures are available, total imports 
amounted to $716,989, of which $503,728 
came from the United States. In June 
1939 imports were valued in round fig- 
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ures at $820,000. The total import trade 
for the first 6 months of 1940 was valued 
at $5,214,572 as compared with $5,551,362 
for the corresponding months of 1939. 


Crop Prospects 


The disposition of the sugar that will 
be available after the grinding season 
starts in January is still uncertain. 
Since England was formerly the best cus- 
tomer for Dominican sugar, war condi- 
tions are being watched closely for any 
indication of possible sales for future de- 
livery. Apparently producers are pre- 
pared to warehouse the sugar in case the 
coming crop cannot be marketed as it is 
produced. 

Practically all of the cacao crop, which 
ended in August, was shipped by the 
middle of November, and it is understood 
that comparatively little cacao is being 
held for sale in New York by iocal firms. 
The midcrop is reported poor in quality 
and badly delayed as a result of the early 
drought and late rains. Up to November 
21, no important shipments of this crop 
had been made, and while prices were 
up to $3 per 50 kilograms, as compared 
with $2.65 last month, shippers were 
hoping for even higher prices. No esti- 
mates have been ventured that may be 
considered accurate regarding the prob- 
able size of the midcrop season beyond 
the general assertion, by buyers who 
have traveled recently in the cacao-pro- 
ducing areas, that it will undoubtedly be 
smaller and of poorer quality than in 
previous seasons. 

The important coffee export crop po- 
sition is different from that of cacao in 
that while there is little coffee held in 
the country for shipment, stocks held 
in the United States on consignment are 
large and are not moving, according to 
local buyers. No prices are being quoted 
locally, because, despite Government ef- 
forts to aid the industry, any purchases 
at present would be at prices below the 
cost of production. 

Some shipments of corn have been 
made to Puerto Rico because of the 
scarcity of Cuban supplies. 

Recently a vessel left the Dominican 
Republic with supplies of flour, cattle, 
corn, lumber, etc. for Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, French West Indies. The 
Dominican Republic is in a position to 
supply many of the products needed in 
the French West Indies and the recent 
shipment is a favorable sign toward the 
continuance of a trade which has de- 
veloped between these two countries since 
the outbreak of the war. (American 
Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo, November 22, 
1940.) 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Official Exchange Rates Again Re- 
duced.—A further reduction in the official 
dollar rates of exchange was approved by 
the Administrative Council of the Central 
Bank on November 12. The buying rate 
for dollars was fixed at 14.80 sucres and 
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the selling rate at 15.00. (American Le- 
gation, Quito, November 13, 1940.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Machinery; Naval Stores and Wazes; 
Radio; Special Products; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


July foreign trade, because of disrupted 
shipping in the Mediterranean, dropped 
sharply. Imports declined to £E 1,326,- 
400 from £E 3,023,500 in July 1939, and 
exports to £E 729,200 (of which cotton 
represented £E 276,400) from £E 1,993,300 
(cotton £E 1,518,500). Chief losses 
among imports occurred in fertilizers 
(LE 492,000 less), coal (£E 220,000 less), 
iron and steel bars, railway materials, 
engines, automobiles, and tea, while gains 
were registered in mineral] oils, sugar, 
iron and steel sheets, and automobile tires. 
Netherlands Indies displaced the United 
Kingdom as chief source of imports, 
supplying £E 238.000 (£E 58,000 in July 
1939); United Kingdom was next with 
£E 226,000 (£E 774,000); followed by 
United States, £E 188,000 (£E 162,000), 
and Rumania, £E 90,000 (£E %6,000). 
The United Kingdom was the principal 
market for Egypt’s exports, taking 
£E 513,000 (£E 292,000); Palestine was 
second with £E 110,000 (£E 23,000) ; fol- 
lowed by Japan with £E 74,000 (£E 141,- 
000); shipments to United States were 
nil, compared with £E 52,400 in July 1939. 
Trade with Europe shrank considerably. 

In the first 7 months of 1940 the value 
of both imports and exports were above 
1939, the former totaling £E 23,626,000 
against £E 19,573,000, and the latter 
£E 21,200,000 (‘cotton £E 14,509,000) 
against £E 18,463,000 (cotton £E 13,194,- 
000). (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Cairo.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazation: Land-Tar Relief for Small 
Landholders.—Landholders who do not 
Pay a tax in excess of £E 10 per annum 
are granted certain reductions in the 
payment of land taxes by Law No. 69 of 
August 19, 1940. For 1940 the reduction 
will be 15 percent if the tax does not 
exceed £E 1; 10 percent if the tax is 
more than £E 1 but does not exceed £E 5; 
and 8 percent if the tax is between £E 5 
and £E 10; for the years 1941 to 1945, 
inclusive, the reductions will be 30, 20, 
and 15 percent for the corresponding 
categories. (Office of the American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Cairo, September 17, 
1940.) 


Eire (Ireland) 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Tomatoes: Import License Re- 
quirement Revoked,* 
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Additional Goods Subject to Export 
License.—A group of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts has been added to the list of goods 
that may not be exported from Eire ex. 
cept under license—by terms of an ex. 
ecutive order effective October 4, accord. 
ing to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, November 7. 

The products made subject to export 
license are: Peels, candied, crystallized, 
or otherwise preserved with sugar; cush- 
ions; floor coverings; lanterns and vac- 
uum flasks; trunks, golf bags and jew- 
elry boxes; certain musical instruments; 
gramophone and pianola records; sports 
appliances and apparatus; certain fancy 
goods, household goods, and toilet requi- 
sites; fountain pens and pencils; and 
sunshades. 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 

tion.) 
Economic Conditions 

No relief was discernible during No- 
vember from the economic sluggishness 
of recent months. Wholesale buying was 
limited to necessity purchases and mini- 
mum stock replacements. Retail buying 
is very slow. While a seasonal pick-up 
is expected for the Christmas trade, most 
merchants believe it will be smaller than 
usual. 

Credits and Collections 


All banks report a definite decrease in 
volume of foreign collections, with slow- 
ness of payments, except by about a 
score of large, long-established firms that 
enjoy open credits and always pay 
promptly. Aside from these well-placed 
houses, business is generally done on a 
sight-draft basis. General collections in 
the interior are becoming retarded. Do- 
mestic credits are tight, and wholesalers 
are unwilling to advance more than the 
minimum of merchandise necessary to 
enable creditors to meet overdue engage- 
ments. 


Influence of Coffee Situation 


This adverse position of general busi- 
ness derives from the present coffee sit- 
uation. Ninety percent of Salvadoran 
exports consist of this one product, and, 
with the European market unable to 
absorb its usual 35 percent of production, 
and prices scarcely equal to production 
costs, the outlook is depressing. As 4 
stop-gap measure, the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment recently fixed a quota of 15 
percent of the new crop for coffee ship- 
ments to the United States free of the 
usual export tax, prorated among grow- 
ers. Result: stimulation of trade in the 
coffee market for about 10 days, or until 
the quota was exhausted—with the mar- 
ket relapsing immediately thereafter to 
its former state of inactivity. 

In anticipation of the possible arrival 
at a quota agreement between the Latin 
American coffee-growing countries and 
the United States, a further decree was 
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published November 8, requiring export 
permits for all coffee shipments of the 
1940 crop, and suspending all shipments 
for the 1939 crop. 

Picking continued on the new coffee 
crop, but most growers feel the financial 
strain acutely. There is no lack of labor 
for picking and processing-plant opera- 
tion, but wages have been forced down 
to such an extent that dissatisfaction 
exists among field laborers. 


Other Agricultural Crops 


The new harvest of general food prod- 
ucts is expected to be at best only aver- 
age in volume. Prices have dropped 
somewhat, though quotations on corn 
and beans—the staples of the country— 
are generally satisfactory. 

The new cotton crop being harvested 
is expected to be unusually large, as was 
that of the previous year. Since there 
is practically no opportunity to export 
this commodity, and since there is con- 
siderable carry-over from the previous 
year, it is thought possible that the local 
market may be flooded and that the 
Government may be unable to make 
good its established policy of keeping the 
price of cotton at a comparatively high 
level. 

The sugar crop is about average, and 
the quota for local consumption has been 
raised from 250,000 bags to 300 000 bags. 
Prices are normal, and there will prob- 
ably be no difficulty in finding a market 
as usual in Honduras for the surplus. 


Construction Work Active 


Construction activity, both governmen- 
tal and private, continues at a good pace. 
The number of small homes being built 
is particularly noteworthy, small capital- 
ists apparently feeling that this is the 
best type of investment under present 
conditions. The Government road-build- 
ing program is continuing at its usual 
rapid pace. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, San Salvador, November 19, 1940.) 


Estonia 
Exchange and Finance 


Estonian Currency No Longer Traded 
by Reichsbank.—See Germany. 


Fiji 


(See News by Commodities: Radio.) 


Finland 


(See News by Commced: ies: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Leather 
and Products; Lumber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt Triples in 1940.—Review- 
ing the effects of the war with the U. S. 
8. R., when presenting the record budget 
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- of nearly 18,000,000,000 markkaa (marks) 


for 1941 at the beginning of October, the 
Ministry of Finance stated that the pub- 
lic debt had increased from 3,670,000,000 
markkaa at the end of 1938 to 5,910,000,- 
000 at the end of 1939 and now stands at 
17,500,000.000 markkaa. (American Le- 
gation, Helsinki, October 21, 1940.) 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


Management of Bank of France.— 
Changes in the administration of the 
Bank of France were provided in a law 
published in the Journal Officiel of No- 
vember 28. All persons of French na- 
tionality who hold shares in the bank 
may henceforth attend the general meet- 
ing of shareholders. The bank is to be 
administered by 11 councilors who will 
function under the supervision of 4 “cen- 
sors.” Three councilors will be elected 
by the shareholders and 4 will be ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Finance from 
representatives of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. The remaining posi- 
tions will be occupied by the Director 
General of the Caisse des Depots et Con- 
signations, the Governor General of the 
Crédit Foncier de France, the Director 
General of the Crédit National, and a 
representative of the bank chosen by the 
Minister of Finance from a list submitted 
by the Governor. A discount committee 
is also to be formed—to be made up of 
12 members, all of whom must be share- 
holders and engaged in business in Paris. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Taxes on Exports 
Suspended.—Exemptions from French 
production and transaction taxes on 
products intended for exportation from 
France were suspended until further no- 
tice by a decree of September 17, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Octcber 
12. (American Embassy, Paris, October 
22, 1940.) 

[As a result, products which are normally 
subject to the above taxes when produced or 


sold for consumption in France will no longer 
benefit by exemptions upon exportation.] 


Kapok: Standards Established for Er- 
ports From Colonies.—Export standards 
have been established for kapok exported 
from the French colonies by a decree of 
October 2, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of October 4, to become effec- 
tive upon publication in the various 
colonies. 

Parcel-Post Service to Certain French 
African Colonies Suspended.—Parcel- 
post service from the United States to 
certain French colonies in Africa, includ- 
ing Dahomey, Camercun, Guinea, Togo- 
land, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Niger, and 
Senegal, has been suspended until fur- 
ther notice, owing to the disruption of 
transportation facilities, according to a 
notice published in the U. S. Postal Bul- 
letin of November 26. 
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Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures: British Military Con- 
tracts Suspended.—Of interest to Amer- 
ican firms or individuals participating 
in industrial or commercial firms in 
France which have contracts outstand- 
ing with the British authorities is a de- 
cree requesting industrialists and busi- 
nessmen who have contracted with rep- 
resentatives of the British military forces 
or other qualified representatives of the 
British Government for supplies or works 
to be executed in France and destined for 
the use of such military forces to suspend 
the execution of such contracts. Fur- 
ther they are to report their identity im- 
mediately to the Secretariat of the State 
for War at Chamalieres (Puy-de-Dome) , 
or, for the occupied zone, to the special 
office organized for this purpose at 129 
Rue de la Covention, Paris. At the 
time of reporting guarantees may be re- 
quired of them, and they must produce 
documents to prove the amount received 
under such contracts, the balance due, 
supplies ready for delivery and in process 
of manufacture. (American Embassy, 
Paris, October 22, 1940.) 


French Guiana 


(See News by Commodities: Ma- 


chinery.) 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Governor General Given Wider Cus- 
toms Authority—The Governor General 
has been authorized (by a French de- 
cree of August 28, promulgated in the 
Journal Officiel of the Colony for Sep- 
tember 14): (1) to put into force, provi- 
sionally, proposals of the local Govern- 
ment Council relating to duties under 
the special tariff (list of exceptions to the 
French duty rates) and to customs regu- 
lations; (2) to establish export and im- 
port prohibitions and special restrictions, 
by orders issued in Government Council; 
and (3) to make general or special excep- 
tions to these prohibitions and restric- 
tions. 

In exercising these powers, the Gover- 
nor General is required to apprise the 
Government at Vichy, by cable, of the 
decisions taken in accordance with this 
authority—which decisions will be subse- 
quently enacted in the manner pre- 
scribed for the assimilated colonies. 

The declared purpose of this French 
measure is to simplify customs procedure 
in French Indochina. 

[These powers do not conflict with the 
provisions under the proposed tariff auton. 
omy for Indochina, announced in ForEIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 9, 1940, to 
become effective January 1, 1941.] 


Certificate-of-Origin Requirement 
Temporarily Suspended—The certifi- 
cate-of-origin requirement for imports 
has been temporarily suspended. (Amer- 
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ican Consulate, Saigon, November 27, 
1940.) 

Gasoline and Gas Oils: French Duty 
Reductions Not To Be Applied.—The fur- 
ther reductions of November 29, 1939, in 
the French import duties on gasoline and 
gas oils imported for agricultural uses 
are not to be applied in French Indo- 
china—by an order of September 11, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the Col- 
ony for September 14.* 

Cattle and Meat Products: Import Du- 
ties Not To Be Suspended.—Import duties 
on cattle, certain meats and lard, tem- 
porarily suspended in France since De- 
cember 1939, have been continued in 
force in French Indochina, by an order 
of September 11, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the Colony for September 14.* 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Bristles and Furs; Chemi- 
cals; Glass and Products; Paper and 
Related Products; Railway Equipment; 
Refrigeration Equipment; Soaps; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Facilities for Transferring Freight 
From U. S. S. R. to German Railways.— 
The gage of U. S. S. R. railroads is 89 
millimeters wider than the German— 
making through-transit difficult, as it is 
necessary to reload all goods at the fron- 
tier from U. S. S. R. to German Cars. 
Under existing arrangements between 
the German and the Soviet Governments, 
the new frontier between the two coun- 
tries is opened at only five stipulated 
points for the clearance of trains and 
freight, and of these Przemysl is by far 
the most important. The town lies on 
both banks of the San River, which forms 
the new frontier between Germany and 
the Soviet Union and cuts the city into 
Russian and German sections—the latter 
having received the name of Deutsch- 
Przemysl. 

The railroad station is on the Russian 
side of the river, but two new freight 
yards have been built recently on the 
German side for the reloading of Russian 
goods intended for Germany. One of 
these yards is in Zurawiza, several kilo- 
meters from the frontier, and here ship- 
ments of grain and timber are reloaded. 
The other yard, in Deutsch-Przemysl, has 
been equipped especially for the transfer 
of oil from Russian to German tank cars. 
The extensive buildings were completed 
in 8 months and include a special electric 
power station. 

When the eastern part of Poland was 
taken over by the Soviet Union all rail- 
roads in that section of the country were 
changed to the Russian gage, except one 
line on the double-track railroad from 
Przemysl to the Rumanian frontier. The 
retention of the Polish-gage line was in 
accordance with a special agreement be- 
tween the German and the Soviet Gov- 
ernments, to permit the transit of Ger- 
man trains through Soviet Russian terri- 
tory to and from Rumania. 
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When a Russian oil train crosses the 
bridge on the San River it is first switched 
to a sidetrack with special pumping 
equipment. Through a_ subterranean 
system of pipes the pumps—all electri- 
cally driven—transfer the oil from the 
Russian tank cars to German cars stand- 
ing on a track of the narrower Ger- 
man gage, several meters from the Rus- 
sian track. The transfer of oil from a 
Russian train consisting of 24 tank cars 
of 50 tons each to a German train re- 
quires only about 3 hours. (Office of 
American Embassy, Berlin, October 24. 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Baltic Currencies No Longer Traded by 
Reichsbank.—The Reichsbank has an- 
nounced that it will no longer purchase 
or accept orders to sell notes and coins 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania be- 
cause of the impossibility of disposing 
of them. 


Gold Coast 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment; Refrigeration Equipment.) 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Rubber and Related Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs; Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Rubber and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honduran Raw Cotton: Exempt from 
Payment of Double Duties and Other 
Customs Charges.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Concession: Leather, Rubber, and Ter- 
tile Development.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Compania Guatemalteca In- 
catecu, S. A., the Guatemalan subsidiary 
of the Bata Shoe Co., have recently been 
published with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, as was a contract 
between the Guatemalan Minister of Fi- 
nance and the company’s representative 
relative to employment, free entry of 
machinery, and other regulations under 
which the company is to operate in 
Guatemala. The Companhia Guatemal- 
teca Incatecu is authorized to develop the 
cultivation of rubber and rubb:r goods 
industry in this country, as well as the 
tanning of leather, and the manufacture 
of shoes made of native textiles. The 
manufacture of leather shoes is specifi- 
cally excluded, although the company 
may purchase shoes from local shoe man- 
ufacturers for exportation or for local 
sale. 
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At least 80 percent of the employees of 
the company must be Guatemalans, but 
permission is granted for the entry of five 
experts for the company’s administrative 
department, five for the rubber depart- 
ment, and three for the leather and shoe 
Section. These experts will be Czecho- 
slovakians, but they must come from 
colonies of Czechoslovakians in the 
United States, Canada, or Haiti. The 
families of these experts will also be 
granted entry. 

The Guatemalan Government has 
granted free entry of machinery, tools, 
special accessories, special utensils, iron 
for construction, furniture for the facto- 
ries, shops, offices, warehouses, and other 
buildings of the company, provided such 
articles cannot be made in the country. 
This free entry permit covers only the 
original installation; a complete list of 
the articles to be brought in must be 
furnished the Ministry of Finance. In 
addition to the free entry on the origina] 
equipment, the Government will grant 
the company a drawback of 80 percent 
in customs duties on raw materials im- 
ported for use in the manufacture of 
goods for export from Guatemala. (Dj- 
ario de Centro America, November 2, 
1940; report of American Vice Consul, 
Guatemala, November 4, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Aviation Company.—With its first 
plane already in service, notice of a con- 
tract between a new aviation company 
organized by Alfredo Denby, of Guate- 
mala City, and the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has been published in the loca) 
newspapers. While a United States air 
service is reportedly backing the venture, 
it will not be an integral part of the 
American organization. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Duty Temporarily Re- 
duced.—Export duties on coffee were 
reduced by one-third—as a measure of 
assistance to coffee exporters during the 
present low market prices for coffee— 
by a decree of October 30, published in 
Le Moniteur of October 31. As a result 
of this reduction, the export duties on 
coffee now range from 0.02 to 0.1045 
gourde per kilogram, according to type 
of coffee exported. 

Exporters who wish to obtain the bene- 
fit of the reduced duties are required to 
register their sales contracts with the 
National Bank of Haiti. 


Hawaii 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in the Tegucigalpa 
area, showing little change from Octo- 
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per, were rather slow to the 22d of No- 
vember. In the Puerto Cortes district 
conditions were relatively satisfactory— 
petter in some respects than usual at this 
season of the year. Sentiment in La 
Ceiba has improved in consequence of the 
increase in wholesalers’ turn-over caused 
py retailers’ purchases of holiday re- 
quirements. Tela merchants also antici- 
pate a good holiday trade—probably the 
best in several years. 


Commodity Movement 


October’s shipment of bananas de- 
clined from figures for the preceding 
month. Reasons: seasonal factors. Pro- 
duction and shipments of gold and silver 
have shown no change from the earlier 
month. October coffee shipments were 
negligible. 

Coconut shipments have risen, season- 
ally, but were lower in October than a 
year earlier—315,000 coconuts were 
shipped to the United States, as com- 
pared with 537,000 nuts exported during 
the same month of last year. Citrus- 
fruit exports in October were somewhat 
lower than in September, but exceeded 
last year’s shipments for the same period. 
October shipments consisted of 17,249 
cases, of which 5,727 went to Canada and 
1,522 to Panama compared with a total 
of 6,317 cases in October 1939, all destined 
to Canada. (American Consulate, Tegu- 
cigalpa, November 22, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Slight Improvement in Exchange Situ- 
ation—The general exchange situation 
has improved appreciably during the past 
2 months, since remittances of dollar 
drafts are now being made within a 
maximum period of 2 months, compared 
with a maximum delay of 4 months in 
August of this year. ‘American Legation, 
Tegucigalpa, November 19, 1940.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty Increased.— 
Import duty on automobile and aviation 
gasoline was increased from 60 to 80 
Hong Kong cents per imperial gallon, 
effective November 7. The purpose of 
this increase is understood to be to dis- 
courage gasoline consumption. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Hong Kong, No- 
vember 8, 1940.) 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronauti- 
cal Products; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 


ucts.) 
India 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs; Rubber and Related 
Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 
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Economic Conditions 


With normal channels of trade dislo- 
cated, important foreign markets cut off, 
and business confidence shaken, a sharp 
recession in commercial activity occurred 
in India during the third quarter of 
1940. The dullness, considerably greater 
than the normal seasonal slackness of 
the monsoon months, persisted almost to 
the end of September. 


Agricultural Surpluses sarge 


Crops are abundant this year, but with 
the free movement of exports hampered 
by a shortage in shipping, especially to 
the United Kingdom, burdensome sur- 
pluses developed in such commodities as 
jute, oilseeds, sugar, hides, and skins. 
Prices consequently weakened, reaching 
a low for the year in July, and agricul- 
tural purchasing power was impaired. 
Toward the end of the third quarter the 
outlook brightened somewhat as restric- 
tive measures, combined with increased 
domestic consumption, promised to aid 
the crop situation. 

The sugar surplus of about 350,000 tons 
may be reduced to an important extent 
by a Sale of 200,000 tons to the British 
Government, and the domestic market is 
also protected by an arrangement with 
the Netherlands Indian Government re- 
stricting imports from Java. Steps to 
limit Indian production of sugar in the 
1941-42 season to 720,000 tons also have 
been taken, while jute acreage for 1941 
has been reduced to one-third of 1940 
plantings. In view of a cut in working 
hours, current mill consumption is con- 
siderably lower. Resumption of British 
purchasing also is helping the oilseed 
situation. 


Industrial Activity Stimulated 


In contrast to agricultural activities, 
industry continues to receive stimulus 
from events abroad. Military activities 
were greatly accelerated during the third 
quarter of the year, war orders were 
placed with Indian manufactures to a 
greater extent than ever, and intensive 
efforts are being made to expand the 
country’s industrial capacity to the 
greatest possible extent. 

In the first year of the war, Indian in- 
dustry is estimated to have received do- 
mestic orders valued at 460,000,000 
rupees, while orders from abroad attribu- 
table to the war were valued at more 
than 540,000,000 rupees. India is ex- 
pected to provide the equipment for its 
own mechanized army, now being re- 
cruited, and to contribute as much as 
possible to the requirements of British 
forces in the Middle East. 

Indian steel mills are working at 
capacity to supply heavy domestic de- 
mand for building materials as well as 
armament requirements. Export of iron 
and steel products are assuming new im- 
portance, with especially large shipments 
to the Middle East. An order for 300,000 
tons of pig iron recently was re- 
ceived from Great Britain, which is 
also reported to want 10,000 tons of 
scrap iron from India monthly. 
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Curtailed imports of cotton textiles 
from the United Kingdom and Japan in 
recent months have helped to stabilize 
the cotton-textile industry—rather than 
any material increase in war orders. 

While expanding industrial activity 
has created new demand for imported 
raw materials and machinery, losses in 
agricultural purchasing power and in 
general confidence have served to re- 
strict business in consumption go0ods. 
Throughout most of the third quarter, 
merchants were concerned chiefly with 
maintaining a liquid condition so far as 
possible and were reluctant to enter into 
new commitments. Toward the end of 
September the feeling of panic in bazar 
markets disappeared, and retail business 
is now expected to show marked im- 
provement before the end of the year. 
Adjustments to conditions prevailing 
since June have now been largely com- 
pleted, with channels of trade at least 
partially reorganized. Military activities 
are expected to bolster demand for many 
Indian products, and domestic activity 
is already showing signs of recovery. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
October 25, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Students Restricted.— 
Dollar exchange will be allowed only for 
students desiring to prosecute studies of 
special importance for which facilities 
are not available in India or elsewhere 
in the sterling area, according to an an- 
nouncement released on September 18 
by the Finance Department. Attention 
is called to the importance of conserving 
exchange for essential purposes. Cases 
have been reported where students have 
arranged to enter educational institu- 
tions in the United States in apparent 
ignorance of the exchange restrictions in 
force in India. Students are now urged 
to ascertain well in advance whether re- 
mittance facilities can be provided, be- 
fore entering into commitments for study 
in America. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta, September 27, 1940.) 

Sale of Dollar Balances _Ordered.— 
Holders of dollar bank balances, whether 
held in India or abroad, must offer them 
for sale to the Reserve Bank of India 
within 1 month, beginning November 23. 
This regulation does not apply to per- 
sons who are resident in India for busi- 
ness purposes only and are not subjects 
of Britain or of an Indian State—nor to 
authorized exchange dealers or persons 
requiring balances for reasonable busi- 
ness requirements. Persons subject to 
the regulation will be liable to prosecu- 
tion if they do not instruct New York 
banks to effect delivery before December 
23 to the Reserve Bank or its nominees. 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta, November 22, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proprietary Medicines: Exempt from 
Import License Requirement Only if No 
Proprietary Right to Formula is 
Claimed—lImported proprietary medi- 
cines are exempted from import license 
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requirements only if the manufacturers 
certify on each accompanying invoice, or 
print on the label or container, a declara- 
tion that no patent or proprietary rights 
are claimed in the formula or method of 
preparation, by terms of a notification of 
November 19, 1940. Although this re- 
quirement became effective immediately, 
the Import Trade Controller has agreed 
to accept for all shipments arriving 
through December, cabled declarations 
certifying that no proprietary rights to 
formulas are claimed. Under previous 
regulations, proprietary medicinal prep- 
arations must bear a label indicating the 
complete formula, in order to be admitted 
without import license. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, November 25.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
ber 19 and November 30 for announcements 


concerning import license requirements for 
proprietary medicines.] 


Commercial Law Digests 

Insurance, War Risk.—India’s war-risk 
msurance plan went into effect on a vol- 
untary basis on October 1, 1940, and be- 
came compulsory as of November 1, 1940. 
All persons and firms holding goods worth 
20,000 rupees or more in the same town 
or district must insure under the plan 
for a 3-month period at a premium rate 
of %%2 percent per month. Holders of 
smaller amounts of goods may partici- 
pate voluntarily. 

In general the plan relates only to the 
coverage of goods held for sale with cer- 
tain specific exemptions and not to other 
kinds of property. It has been agreed 
that the 107 fire insurance companies 
operating in India (including the Ameri- 
can members of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association) who are to act 
as exclusive government agents will func- 
tion on a cost basis for some time. When 
the actual working of the plan has been 
reviewed for a period of 6 months a 
standard rate of compensation will be 
determined. In the meantime no com- 
missions will be paid. The firms will 
receive only their actual expenses. 

Premiums in full must accompany 
each application for insurance, and if a 
collection or banking charge is incurred 
this must be added to the amount of the 
premium. No premiums will be re- 
funded unless goods insured are subse- 
quently specifically excluded from par- 
ticipation. The minimum premium is 5 
rupees ($1.50) for a 1-month policy and 
10 rupees ($3) for policies issued for 
more than 1 month. Policies will be 
written for the Government by the 
agents and premiums collected by them. 
The latter will be deposited in a separate 
account designated for the purpose in 
either the Imperial Bank or the Reserve 
Bank. 

Heavy penalties are prescribed for fail- 
ure to declare insurable goods and for 
deliberate and material undervaluation. 

The war-risk insurance plan in its 
present form relates only to the coverage 
of goods held for sale. Considerable 
comment has been occasioned by the ap- 
parent unwillingness of the Government 
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to consider a similar scheme for ma- 
chinery and industrial and other prop- 
erty. Comparisons are drawn with the 
present system operative in England 
where a commission has been appointed 
to survey and record damage to property 
and machinery resulting from hostile ac- 
tions with a view to making this good 
from public funds after the war. 

One large industrial association has 
recommended that some similar plan be 
adopted by the Government of India and 
has also pointed out that a war-risk in- 
surance scheme for immovable property 
might be successfully worked out. 
Owing to the distance from the scene 
of the present hostilities, and as indus- 
trial plants in India are relatively widely 
dispersed as compared with those in 
England, a plan of this sort, if compul- 
sory, it is stated, could be put through 
on a very low premium basis. Otherwise 
there is always the possibility that finan- 
cial institutions might be unwilling to 
renew mortgages and equipment loans 
if the danger of war-damage increased, 
and if this occurs many firms would be 
forced to cease operations. However, the 
Government has not announced as yet 
whether it is seriously considering such 
a plan, but according to the report re- 
ceived it appears likely that further pres- 
sure may be brought to bear by other 
industrial and trade organizations for 
war-risk coverage of immovable prop- 
erty as the business community in gen- 
eral has welcomed the movable-goods in- 
surance scheme and apparently would be 
glad to see it extended to other types of 
property. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, September 25, 1940.) 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Settlement of Oil-Royalties Question .— 
Settlement of the dispute between the 
Iranian Government and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. over the royalties ques- 
tion was announced by the Minister of 
Finance in the Chamber of Deputies on 
August 25. The net result of the nego- 
tiations is that the Government will 
receive £1,500,000 sterling for 1938 and 
1939, in addition to the royalties already 
paid for those years, and will receive 
£4,000,000 sterling in round figures for 
each of the years 1940 and 1941. The 
latter sum is reached by taking royalties 
in 1937, the peak year, as a basis (£3,- 
545,313) and adding thereto, more or less 
arbitrarily, a sum estimated to represent 
the drop in the value of the pound. On 
the other hand, the company has been 
given a written assurance that this 
special arrangement does not affect the 
terms of the concession. (American 
Legation, Tehran, September 2, 1940.) 


Irag 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Temporarily Exempted from 
Duty, and Made Subject to Import 
License.—Imports of wheat have been 
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exempted from duty for a period of 
8 months, effective from November 24. 
At the same time, imports of wheat were 
made subject to license. (American 
Legation, Baghdad, November 25, 1940.) 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Lumber and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade and Clearing Agreement with 
Spain.—The trade and clearing agree- 
ment with Spain of May 8, 1940, effective 
from that date (see “Tariffs and Trade 
Controls” below), provides that all pay- 
ments deriving from trade between the 
two countries, except transit trade, shall] 
be effected through accounts at the 
Bank of Italy and the Spanish Foreign 
Exchange Institute. The rate of ex- 
change between the lira and the peseta 
is determined by agreement between the 
Italian and Spanish Foreign Exchange 
Institutes. The clearing agreement of 
January 22, 1937, between the two coun- 
tries expired upon entry into force of the 
new agreement. (Legislativer informa- 
tionsdienst, Vienna, October 14, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with Recipro- 
cal Quota Concessions Effective—A 
commercial and clearing agreement be- 
tween Italy (‘including Albania) and 
Spain, providing for reciprocal annual 
quota concessions, was concluded May 8, 
1940, and made effective from the date of 
signature, according to Legislativer In- 
formationsdienst, Vienna, of October 14. 
The text of the agreement was published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, of Octo- 
ber 2. 

By the terms of this agreement, Italy 
agrees to import specified quotas (ex- 
pressed in lire) of various Spanish prod- 
ucts, to a total value of 370 million lire. 
Among the products affected are: Salted 
sardines, tuna fish in oil, cacao, iron py- 
rites, tungsten, cast iron, steel in ingots, 
lead, cork, fuel oil and Diesel oil, turpen- 
tine, colophony, and raw hides. 

In return, Spain agrees to import spec- 
ified quotas of Italian goods (expressed 
in lire) to a total value of 250 million 
lire. Among the products for which 
quotas are specified are: Marble, glass- 
ware, electric lamps, surgical instru- 
ments, sausage castings, tin plate, electric 
motors, machines for graphic industries, 
radio tubes, photographic and cinemato- 
graphic film, automotive vehicles, dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceutical products, hemp, 
yarns of ‘“‘fiocco” and “lanital,” celluloid, 
tire casings and tubes. 

Various provisions for the regulation of 
commercial payments between the two 
countries are also included. 

This agreement is to remain in effect 
for 1 year, and may be extended for 
l-year periods thereafter unless de- 
nounced 2 months prior to the expira- 
tion of any such period. 
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if [See “Exchange and Finance” section, above, logs, 2.75 lire per quintal on boards less materials and labor, and further to sub- 
4. aes) of the commercial payments pro- than 4 meters long, and 3.65 lire per = ject textile manufacturers to the Mate- 
e be ‘ quintal on boards more than 4 meters rials Mobilization Plan. 
n Agreement Providing for Itdlian- long. Imported boards specifically pre- The Ministry of Agriculture has issued 
) Spanish Mixed Commission Concluded.— pared for the manufacture of wooden an order, effective December 5, providing 
An agreement between Italy (including boxes are subject to a 2 percent tax; also, for control over the distribution of agri- 
Albania) and Spain, providing for the every additional sale of such commodity cultural implements. Manufacturers of 
establishment of a continuing mixed will be subject to the normal 2 percent such implements will be prohibited from 
commission for the regulation of trade, sales tax. (American Consul, Milan, selling to any persons or parties, except 
Ts and of railroad, ship, and air traffic, be- September 24, 1940.) those designated by the Ministry of Agri- 
l- tween the two countries, was concluded culture, even for export. 
May 8, according to the Legislativer In- The Ministry of Commerce is consider- 
formationsdienst, Vienna, of October 14. Japan ing a plan for the reorganization of the 
The text of this agreement was published ‘ steel industry, involving establishment of 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, of Octo- (See News by Commodities: Chemicals; a new supreme steel-control organization 
ora ’ e « S_8 rT io . . 
ve month after the exchange of ratifica- Economic Conditions ; The Minuseyor Fn nt report- 
. tions. Additonal steps were taken during the pr a a or —_ —_ 
a ” week ended November 23 to accelerate sion 0 e lution system oO y 
> Commercial Law Digests consolidation of industrial and economic necessities by merging and regionalizing 
he Taxation; Sales Tax on Lumber.—A 6- organizations and to effect more string- some 9,000 commercial associations of 
en percent tax on the sale of domestic and ent State control. Stock-market senti- retail dealers in such items. 
x. imported resinous umber of all kindshas §_ ment continued bearish, and there was The Contre) Sixteen. Suliay Seine 
sta recently been estab!ished in Italy accord- no alleviation in the money market. has decided agente the maximum sales 
he | ing to a decree issued by the Ministry of Silk prices drifted downward on a dull _—Price of metallic goods. Steel-hook prices 
ge Finance. The 6 percent is computed on Market, quotations dropping to 1,350 yen _ Were raised 30 percent above the Septem- 
of the value of the average market price of per bale on the 22d from 1,360 yen on the ber 18, 1939, level, while zinc articles for 
“. Italian lumber. The new tax covers all 16th. October exports of raw silk to the _— electric use and tin and lead tubes were 
he other taxes, including the recent 2-per- United States increased somewhat over lowered 10 percent. Zinc plates a 
“- cent sales tax now in force on the sale of October 1939, but shipments to Europe raised 12 percent, internal-combus 
0) a number of commodities in Italy. declined. engines lowered 8 percent, and household 
The tax specifically mentions rough- Reports indicate that the increasing utensils left unchanged, as these will 
hewn lumber, squared logs, sawn lumber, demand and deficient supply of charcoal soon be banned from sale. (Radiogram, 
and “Douglas fir’ and pine wood poles. throughout the country, despite official American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
ro- However, the law apparently admits some efforts to improve the situation, has November 25, 1940.) 
—A exceptions, such as all lumber that is not a a fundamental revision in Credits and Collections 
be- of a resinous nature and all other types the Ministry of Agriculture’s charcoal i 
and of lumber not specified, as well as special policy. The new policy will embody pro- t ae sedi poston gg nese es phon 
ual types of resinous lumber, such as Ameri- visions for an increase of funds to be used ale a f phar aa eae 7 ee 
y 8, can pitch pine, Flanders pine, silver for adjusting supply and demand, estab- aa ae > - ae h : ar t y 
eof | spruce, Oregon pine, high-mountain pine, _ lishment of a company to manufacture © "OS gee Fn yet a aeton eras 
In- and Moscow and Arcangel pine, also all = charcoal to burn in automobiles, and naan a e + we 4 e - pi se ~ 
14. finished articles made of resinous lumber. strengthening control over charcoal dis- 2 th a —we oe aia tie 
hed In the above instances the normal] 2 per- tribution. mer 8 a 96.507 yen ‘ox eae while 
sto- = eases tax applies oe auteurs. , Industrial Reorganization Urged compared with October of last year there 
ayment of the 6 percent sales tax is vam A ¢ Tl in number and 
taly to be made by the buyer at the time of The Minister of Commerce reportedly  W@S am increase 0 : Cement t 
(ex- sale or concession of wood or resinous has stressed the urgency of wholesale re- 454,134 yen in value. Collections: Sor 
-od- plants for cutting, or at the time of sale organization of Japan’s entire industrial October of this year were reported to be 
lire. of resinous lumber which has been _ structure to meet the new situation cre- ame em more difficult than in 
Ited chopped by the owner himself. Payment ated by conclusion of the tripartite al- . 
py- is to be collected by the Offices of the _ liance. Emphasis is placed on the neces- bi beomygert an 0 ena Ps abo — 
rots, Register of taxes at the time the sale is __ sity of establishing a combined economic collection situation is a “ ane on 
nen- agreed upon or the contract for the lease system composed of Japan, Manchuria, creasing difficulties encountered by sm 
of woods for cutting is made. All sales and China and other members of the businessmen and small industrialists in 
pec- of lumber and leasing of woods are to be —_—s proposed East Asia sphere for the pur- operating under the tema nore sasied. 
ssed reported immediately to the nearest local pose of attaining economic self-suffi- ures which are being rapidly — . 
lion tax office within a maximum of 10 days. ciency and construction of a highly (Radiogram, American Commercial At- 
hich Where the tax exceeds 5,000 lire the tax organized defense. taché, Tokyo, November 29, 1940.) 
lass- may be paid in quarterly, semiannual, or The Minister of Commerce has advised mmunication 
tru- | annual installments, depending on the the prefectural governments of a plan to Transport and Co , —— 
ctric | time specified for the payment of the merge some 25,000 textile weavers, with Shipbuilders Report Six Commercial 
Ties, lumber—in any case, not to exceed 10 700,000 looms, into groups of 300 looms Launchings in July and August—Com- 
ato- years where woods are leased over a long each for cotton or staple fiber, 100 looms mercial launchings were reported from 
dye- period for cutting lumber. for silk or rayon, and 150 for towels. This various sources during July and August 
emp, A similar tax of 6 percent ad valorem step is intended to effect a saving in 1940: 
oid, on the average price of lumber on the 
Italian market is decreed for lumber of Dead: | sreeq 
on of foreign origin at the time of its entry Name of vessel weight Knots | Class of vessel Dockyard Owner 
two into the Kingdom. However, this regu- eee RE BE LO ae 
lation does not become effective until Hrizyo cane | 15 Cargo Uraga.........-.------] Chosen Yusen K. K, 
»ffect January 1, 1941, and from August 10, Kaihoku Maru...---| 1,900 | 12.5 |___.-do.....__-_....] Tsurmi Seitetsu______- Kinzo Yabuki Shoten, 
1 for | 1940, to December 31, 1940, duties on im- —Hakusan Maru..z-| $000) 17 | Passenger-cargo...| Twa; ------------| ayo Kalun Ke. 
de- ported resinous lumber will be fixed at a... 1 Le... emt: Inui Kisen K. K. 
pira- 3 lire per quintal on rough-hewn squared Momokawa Maru....; 5,800) 15 |- do -| Kawasaki--.-......-.-- Kawasaki Kisen K. K. 
logs, 2.15 lire per quintal for rough-hewn 
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(American Consulate, Kobe, September 
19, 1940.) 

Japanese Lines Plan to Shift Vessels 
to Other Services—The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha plans to withdraw all its ships 
from the European service in the near 
future and to distribute them to other 
routes. The Haruna Maru (10,421 gross 
tons) is to be placed in the Kobe-Bombay 
service and the Ginyo Maru (8,613 gross 
tons) in the South American West Coast 
service. This supersedes a former an- 
nouncement that the Ginyo Maru would 
be placed on the Shanghai route under 
charter to the Toa Kaiun Kaisha. The 
Hakusan Maru (10,380 gross tons), also 
in the N. Y. K. European service, is ex- 
pected to be used on the Japan-Australia 
route. 

Sailing schedules for ships in the New 
York service of the O. S. K. have report- 
edly been changed to include San Fran- 
cisco on their outward voyages to allevi- 
ate a reported cargo congestion for the 
United States. 

The Tsurga-Vladivostok run—main- 
tained solely by the Harbin Maru (5,167 
gross tons) up to the present time—will 
be served also by the Kanan Maru (3,293 
gross tons) to accommodate the in- 
creased traffic. The newly added vessel 
is reported to be Diesel-powered and 
capable of 13.5 knots. 

Number and tonnage of cargo vessels 
of more than 2,000 deadweight tons, in 
various areas were: 


Number Deadweight 


of vessels tonnage 
I iti ataterereadsecints ti sy 1 8, 100 
South America--_-_-- _---- 12 114, 994 
OS a eens aa 5 47, 075 
North America (Atlantic 
OS en 22 219, 803 
North America (Pacific 
a ea 41 487, 714 
India and Australia__... 37 250, 017 
South Seas and Straits 
Settlements ___-__-_-_- 74 644, 269 
I  crntas es ene onrores 482 2,519, 866 
LE ae 30 213, 317 
SS TR Se oe 162 910, 091 
| SES ES 856 5,416, 106 


(American Consulate, Kobe, September 
19, 1940.) 

Japanese Members Oppose Rate In- 
creases by Philippine Conference.—The 
seven Japanese companies in the Philip- 
pine Conference have opposed the at- 
tempts of the foreign steamship mem- 
bers to increase cargo rates to Japan, 
on the ground that their Government 
will not permit it. (American Consulate, 
Kobe, September 19, 1940.) 

Dockyard Facilities May Be In- 
creased.—Formation of the Japan Sea 
Dockyard Co., with a capital of 3,500,000 
yen, is reported to have received the ap- 
proval of various governmental agencies, 
such as the Finance and Communications 
Ministries, as well as the Bank of Japan. 
Approval of these agencies has been made 
necessary under the Shipbuilding-Indus- 
try and Capital-Control Laws. 

Negotiations also are under way for 
the purchase or lease by the Uraga Dock- 
yard Co. of the Nagoya Dockyard, owned 
by the Nagoya Prefecture. If this prop- 
erty is secured by the Uraga Co., the 
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dockyard will reportedly be enlarged at 
a cost of approximately 17,000,000 yen. 
(American Consulate, Kobe, September 
19, 1940.) 


Latvia 
Economic Conditions 


Nationalization of Retail Trading 
Enterprises 


Following the (de facto) annexation 
of the Latvian Republic to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and to enforce 
the Soviet laws in nationalizing private 
property, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the Latvian S. S. R. has 
decreed: 

For the purpose of developing State and 
cooperative retail trade, improving service to 
the population, and struggling against “spec- 
ulation” (resale for personal gain), the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Council of the Lat- 
vian S. S. R., on the basis of the Constitution 
(basic statute) of the Republic, decrees as 
follows: 

1. All retail trading enterprises with an 
annual turn-over of 100,000 lats or more 
(i. e., enterprises in categories 1 and 2) shall 
be nationalized. 

2. The Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Latvian S. S. R. shall draw up a list of 
trading enterprises and institutions subject 
to nationalization, in accordance with para- 
graph 1 of this decree. 

3. This decree shall enter into force on 
September 28, 1940 (the date of the decree). 


On the basis of the above decree the 
Council of Commissars of the Latvian 
S. S. R. duly issued a protocol, giving a 
list of the enterprises to be nationalized. 
As published, the list included 352 shops 
dealing in foodstuffs and farm produce; 
93 wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco-selling 
shops; 246 shops selling textile goods and 
haberdashery; 64 stores dealing in 
leather, fur, and rubber manufactures; 
121 shops handling metals, metal goods, 
and machines; 46 enterprises selling 
clocks and watches, electrical, optical, 
and medicinal goods, and scientific ap- 
paratus and instruments; 39 stores deal- 
ing in household goods, sporting goods, 
toys, school supplies, and art goods; 47 
shops selling petroleum products, chemi- 
cals, drugs and pharmaceuticals; 99 
establishments handling building ma- 
terials, fuels, and manufactures of wood; 
and 36 transport, shipping, and other 
enterprises. Concerns are listed by 
name, city, and street address. (From: 
Riga Zinotajs, September 30, 1940; Offi- 
cial Soviet source.) 


Latvian S. S. R. Raises Wages and 
Salaries 


With the avowed purpose of “increas- 
ing the material provision, and of sys- 
tematizing the pay for work” of indus- 
trial workers, engineers, and technicians, 
of teachers and professors, of physicians 
and medical workers, of agronomists, and 
of employees in enterprises and institu- 
tions, the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the L. S. S. R., and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Latvian Communist Party, 
under date of September 25, decreed new 
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rates of “average” wage and salary pay- 
ments, retroactive to September 16. 

Increases in industrial wages run from 
a 15 percent average raise, for construc. 
tion workers, to one of 60 percent for 
metallurgical workers. Teachers in 
schools and colleges receive a 40 percent 
increase in salary, as do the “middle and 
younger medical personnel”; village ang 
city physicians are given an average ad- 
vance of 25 percent. Engineers and 
technical workers, and employees in en- 
terprises and institutions, are raised 30 
percent, and agronomists 40 percent. 
The various industrial Commissariats, 
the Labor Commissariat, and the Council] 
of Trade Unions are charged with pro- 
mulgating the proper orders to make the 
advances in salaries and wages effective. 
(From: Riga Zinotajs, September 26, 
1940; Official Soviet source.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Latvian Currency No Longer Traded 
by Reichsbank.—See Germany. 


Lithuania 
Exchange and Finance 
Lithuanian Currency No _ Longer 


Traded by Reichsbank.—See Germany. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Naval 
Stores and Wazes.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Peso Continues Firm.—The peso re- 
mained firm during the week ended 
November 16. The heavy excess of dol- 
lar sales by the public to private banks 
permitted the Bank of Mexico to add 
almost $500,000 a day to a substantial 
dollar exchange fund. The tendency of 
the peso was toward greater strength. 
Foreign merchandise accounts were paid 
very promptly as the loan situation eased. 
Dollar exchange was available to meet 
all demands without restriction. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Mexico City, November 19, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mules: Export Prohibition Canceled.— 
The prohibition against the export of 
mules was canceled by an executive de- 
cree of October 28, published in the 
Diario Oficial and effective November 12. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation; Tax Exemptions Granted 
New Industry—The Mexican Govern- 
ment has recently published an author- 
ization issued by the Ministry of Finance 
granting tax exemptions of various kinds 
on the manufacture of shipping craft in 
series by means of millimetric stamping 
pattern machines. The manufacturer is 
given 180 days from the date of publica- 
tion in which to commence operations; 
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no importation of machinery of raw ma- 
terials is mentioned. The same type of 
exemption has been granted for the man- 
ufacture of triplay or plywood. This 
manufacturer is permitted to import duty 
free various kinds of machinery and raw 
materials. (American Embassy, Mexico, 
November 12, 1940; Diario Oficial, No- 
vember 8, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures: Enemy Property.—A 
decree of the Commissioner of the Ger- 
man Reich for the occupied Netherlands 
territory, issued on June 27, 1940, regu- 
lates the treatment of enemy property. 
Enemies are: (1) the enemy countries, 
their territorial components, and other 
public institutions; (2) persons who are 
subjects of an enemy country or who are 
domiciled or staying in an enemy coun- 
try; (3) corporate bodies according to 
civil law as well as associations of per- 
sons, institutions, foundations, and other 
fortunes destined for a special purpose 
insofar as they have either their regis- 
tered or head office in the territory of an 
enemy country or their original corporate 
capacity is based on the law of an enemy; 
and (4) persons other than those men- 
tioned in 2 and 3 with regard to offices 
which they have in an enemy country. 
An administrator may be appointed to 
safeguard and maintain the property of 
enterprises, corporate bodies, etc., which 
have their registered office or an office in 
the occupied Netherlands if they stand 
directly or indirectly under dominant 
enemy influence. The same applies if an 
enterprise has no management able to 
represent it legally or if it may be pre- 
sumed that the present management does 
not sufficiently guarantee that the enter- 
prise respects the interests served by the 
Commissioner of the Reich for the oc- 
cupied Netherlands Territory. ‘(Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Amsterdam, Au- 
gust 21, 1940.) 


Netherlands 
Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Rubber 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement, Beer, Automobile and Motor- 
cycle Tires: Expiring Quota Restrictions 
Continued.—Expiring quota restrictions 
on imports of cement, beer, and automo- 
bile and motorcycle tires and tubes have 
been continued for 1 year beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1940. Quantities permitted for 
importation are the same as those for the 
preceding quota year. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports.—Ex- 
change in unlimited amount is available 
for imports from the United States. No 
delays are experienced on remittances 
for imports due to exchange difficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severely restricted, 
and each application to buy exchange 
must go before the financial commission 
for approval. Each case is decided on its 
merits; however, exchange for the pay- 
ment of services considered reasonable 
and necessary, such as premium on in- 
surance policies, vacation and business 
travel, etc., is usually made available to 
the applicant. (American Consulate, 
Curacao, November 16, 1940.) 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Hardware; 
Machinery; Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Continued for Cal- 
endar Year 1941 With Modifications.— 
Import restrictions, in effect since 
December 1938, are to be continued by 
the Government for the calendar year 
1941, with certain modifications, accord- 
ing to cabled advices from the Comp- 
troller of Customs at Wellington received 
by the New Zealand Customs Represen- 
tative at New York on November 22. 
Licenses for the importation of leaf to- 
bacco are to be issued only for the first 
6 months of 1941. 

The principal changes of interest to 
American exporters are the permitted 
importation, under license, of engines 
and spare parts for motor vehicles up to 
75 percent of imports during the base 
year ended December 31, 1938, instead 
of 6624 percent, as established during 
the second half of 1940. In addition, 
certain goods, including unassembled 
bus and truck chassis, previously pro- 
hibited importation, are placed on the 
list of goods for which applications for 
import licenses will be considered in- 
dividually on their merits. 

The importation from non-Empire 
countries of magazines and other period- 
icals will not be permitted unless they 
are approved as reflecting current opin- 
ion, or are learned, scientific, or technical 
publications. 

Announcement was also made that 
goods which were licensed to be imported 
during the two 6-month periods of 1940 
must be entered by December 31, other- 
wise they will be charged against 1941 
quotas. However, if no importation is 
to be licensed during 1941, goods covered 
by 1940 licenses will not be permitted 
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entry unless they were on the dock at the 
final port of shipment by November 23, 
and unless the importer can produce 
dock receipts or other supporting evi- 
dence in applying for special licenses for 
their importation. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation: Industrial Ef- 
ficiency Act——The Government has is- 
sued basic regulations coordinating pro- 
cedure under the Industrial Efficiency 
Act of 1936. Prior to this time the ad- 
ministration of licensed industries has 
been somewhat unsettled because each 
industry licensed has been regulated 
without reference to existing businesses. . 
The regulations, referred to as licensed 
Industries General Regulations, are ex- 
pected to clarify administration and thus 
eliminate future confusion. 

The Minister of Industries and Com- 
merce has indicated that there is a gen- 
eral expectation that the adoption of 
the regulations will have the effect of in- 
ducing industries previously licensed to 
proceed with the formulation of indus- 
trial plans. At the present time only two 
industries have attempted to draft plans 
and even in these two instances the li- 
censes have been revoked because the in- 
dustries concerned were unable to arrive 
at an agreement on the proposals. 

The new regulations provide the neces- 
sary machinery for the administration of 
all industrial plans. Contrary to the 
former method, under which specified 
procedure and practices were developed 
for each industry, by the Department of 
Industries and Commerce and the indus- 
tries involved, the new regulations em- 
body wide empowering provisions which 
may be adopted merely by the issuance of 
special regulations relating them to a 
particular industry. The industry con- 
cerned may then give consideration to 
the acceptance of the special regulations, 
as a general empowering industrial plan, 
and if approved by the majority of the 
members of that industry, the industrial 
committee will be appointed to carry out 
the developments of the plan in accord- 
ance with the special needs of the indus- 
try. (From report of American Vice 
Consul, Wellington.) 


Nicaragua 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in October.—For- 
eign exchange continued to be subject to 
Government control, and the official rate 
remained constant at 5 cordobas to the 
dollar, with a 10 percent tax and a com- 
mission of 12 percent on all transactions 
being collected. Street rates varied dur- 
ing the month from 6.15 to 6.40 cordobas 
to the dollar. Permits to purchase for- 
eign exchange were granted with even 
less freedom than was the case earlier in 
the year, and importers reported greater 
difficulties than heretofore. But toward 
the end of the month the situation eased 
a bit despite the fact that apparently 
foreign exchange is less plentiful—a con- 
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dition not unexpected at this time of 
year, when coffee exports have ceased 
completely and the new coffee crop has 
not yet been harvested. 

A new chairman of the Commission of 
Control has been appointed, and some 
importers are hopeful that somewhat 
more lenient administration of foreign 
exchange may follow. Others base their 
hopes for larger and more frequent ex- 
change permits on the new regulations 
reorganizing the Control Commission. 
Some little relief to the importer may 
come from both developments, but the 
limited volume of exchange received by 
the country and the size of special ac- 
counts such as public works, oversea 
students, Government purchases, etc., 
will in the final analysis determine the 
ability of the Control Commission to 
grant foreign exchange in greater quan- 
tities and will dictate its future policy. 

Import permits authorized by the Con- 
trol Commission in September, which 
cover shipments probably arriving in 
Nicaragua in October and November and 
in connection with which foreign-ex- 
change permits were required, totaled 
only $343,000. This figure is considerably 
lower than the average monthly value of 
permits issued during the first half of 
1940, which was approximately $500,000. 
(American Legation, Managua, Novem- 
ber 15, 1940.) 

New Financial Laws.—An important 
development during October was the 
month-end announcement of the accept- 
ance of the recommendations for finan- 
cial legislation submitted by the recently 
engaged foreign financial expert. The 
Extraordinary Council of Ministers, fol- 
lowing its consideration of the projected 
laws covering various major parts of 
Nicaragua’s financial system, has au- 
thorized their publication in the Official 
Gazette, in which small sections of the 
new laws are appearing in each succes- 
sive issue. The new laws will cover a 
wide field, and no important feature of 
the financial structure will escape some 
change. The new laws will pertain to: 

1. Reorganization of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua. 

2. General Banking Institutions (Basic 
Law). 

(a of the Compafia Mer- 
cantil de Ultramar. 

4. Reorganization of the Control of Ex- 
change. 

5. The Monetary Law. 

6. The Law of Interest. 

7. The Reorganization of the Mortgage 
Bank of Nicaragua. 

8. Revision of the Organic Law of the 
“Caja Nacional de Crédito Popular” (National 
Popular Credit Fund). 


9. Taxes for the payment of Frozen Com- 
merical Debts. 


Without complete details, the probable 
effect of the laws not only upon the fi- 
nancial institutions and system but also 
upon commerce, agriculture, and the 
general economic position of the country 
cannot yet be determined. Although the 
new laws are in force from the date of 
publication (see above), it is believed that 
the changes which they authorize will 
not be completed and wholly effective 
until about January 1, 1941. (American 


_ Legation, Managua, November 15, 1940.) 
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Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Graphite Electrodes: Import Duty Sus- 
pended.* 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs.) 


Palestine 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Economic Conditions 
Electric Power Sales 


Sales of electricity for industrial use 
in Palestine were 18,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours for the first 6 months of 1940, an 
increase of 75 percent, compared with 
10,800,000 kilowatt-hours for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. This increase 
reflects the greater activity of many 
loca! industrial concerns in manufactur- 
ing various supplies for military forces 
and increased quantities of other com- 
modities to replace goods formerly im- 
ported for the use of the civil population. 
A number of factories are reported to 
be working two shifts of 8 hours each 
a day. (American Consulate General, 
Jerusalem.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Requirements Exz- 
tended to Include All Products.—Impor- 
tation of all products was made subject 
to import licenses issued by the Director 
of Customs, by an order of the High 
Commissioner, July 10, published in the 
Palestine Gazette of July 18. (American 
Consulate, Jerusalem, July 30, 1940.) 

[Import licenses had already been required 
on more than one-half of the items in the 
Palestine customs tariff, including principal 
articles imported from the United States. 
The purpose of the present order is reportedly 
to bring the import-licensing regulations 
into line with the control over exports so 
that all goods, both imports and exports, 
will be subject to control by license.| 


Commercial Law Digests 

Procedure, Evidence.—A bill to amend 
the Evidence Ordinance has been pub- 
lished. By its effect, entries in bank 
books and all matters, transactions, or 
accounts therein appearing, would be re- 
ceivable in evidence as prima facie proof 
of such entries. A copy of an entry in 
a bank’s book would not be admissible 
unless it is first proved that the book was, 
at the time of making the entry, one of 
the ordinary books of the bank, that the 
entry was made in the usual and ordi- 
nary course of business, and that the 
book was under the custody or in the 
control of the bank. Chief object of the 
bill: to relieve bankers and their officers 
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from the necessity of producing their 
books and appearing before courts for 
the purpose of proving entries made in 
the usual course of business. (Palestine 
Gazette, September 5, 1940.) 


Panama 


(See News by Commodities: Beverages; 
Construction; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Special Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity up to November 
15 was comparatively satisfactory. Any 
change in trend was toward gradual 
limitation of trade in foreign commodi- 
ties, but this loss was counterbalanced by 
firm demand for domestic manufactures, 
Credit conditions continued relatively 
easy, and collections were reasonably 
good. Sizable year-end carry-overs of 
cotton and sugar are probable, but con- 
stant (though reduced) outward ship- 
ments plus income from the currently 
mined gold sold abroad were sufficient to 
provide exchange for import obligations. 


Agricultural Prospects 


Farm prospects have improved. Heavy 
rainfall,on the southern plateau broke 
the worst drought in many years and re- 
vived the important livestock and grain 
industries of the region. The drought 
had adversely affected livestock, wool, 
and grain production, had depressed 
commerce in general, and was beginning 
to cause a drain on public funds being 
disbursed for assistance to farmers. The 
farm loan law was extended to aid wool 
producers. Wool brokers believe that the 
1940-41 clip now starting will be smaller 
than the average because of the drought. 
Exporters were gratified to observe, how- 
ever, a transition from a sluggish wool 
market to an active demand from Boston 
buyers of sheep wool at appreciably 
higher quotations in late October. 

Practically no supplies of alpaca wool 
are in the market, but interest in the new 
1940-41 clip is evident. Wool exports de- 
clined from 4,179 metric tons in the first 
9 months of 1939 to 4,062 in the same 
period of 1940, a decrease of 3 percent in 
volume. The value of wool exports in 
the first 9 months of 1940 was 57 percent 
higher than for the corresponding period 
of 1939. Trial plantings of fiber flaz 
during 1939, and sales results of the 74 
tons of finer grades produced, were so 
gratifying that the 1940 area devoted to 
flax was increased to the extent that 
some 300 tons of exportable finer quali- 
ties are expected from the harvest that 
will begin in January 1941. 

The exceptionally active export move- 
ment and quotations that characterized 
the sugar trade during the first half of 
1940, together with the substantial sales 
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abroad in succeeding months (though at 
lower prices), were sufficient to insure a 
generally favorable sugar season. Sugar 
exports in the period January—-September 
1940 were 222,302 metric tons, compared 
with 177,800 in the same period of 1939. 
Chile took 102,619 tons of Peruvian sugar 
in the elapsed part of 1940. Producers 
and brokers are confronted, however, 
with a heavy year-end stock of about 
75,000 tons, and the outlook for market- 
ing the 1940-41 yield is not encouraging. 

Cotton sales and exports continued to 
Jag, and the general trade opinion is that 
the probable carry-over will be a weight 
on the market. October cotton ship- 
ments were 4,685 tons, and the cumula- 
tive total for the first 10 months of 1940 
was 43,076 tons—the latter representing 
a decline of 32 percent compared with 
the same period of 1939. 

Great Britain’s purchases of Peruvian 
cotton in the first 10 months of 1940 were 
22,156 tons, compared with 29,531 in the 
same months of 1939. During the same 
respective periods Japan bought 8,605 
tons of cotton, against 6,423. Inquiries 
from Japan were more active, as October 
ended, than from any other nation. To- 
tal sales of cotton up to November 15 
were Officially reported as 54,218 tons, or 
about 65 percent of the total 1940 crop, 
but further transactions are expected to 
bring the volume to 75 percent. As of 
November 15, 35,598 tons of cotton were 
on hand at the ports. This included 
some already-sold fiber. Contrary to 
usual market trends, no “futures” sales 
for 1941 delivery have been made, and 
the obscure world market conditions dis- 
courage forecasts for the 1941 season. 
Climatic conditions are thoroughly fa- 
vorable. 


Manufacturing—Mining 


Textile mills continued through mid- 
November on full-time working sched- 
ules or better, and dry-goods sales were 
evidently exceeding all previous records. 
Following months of negotiations, a de- 
cree of mid-November established a pro- 
visional wage increase retroactive to 
August 1, 1940, for textile workers in the 
Province of Lima. The cement plant’s 
new kilns are about ready to produce, 
but current production continues inade- 
quate. 

Practically all mining and metallurgi- 
cal enterprises continued to operate with- 
out interruption, even though in a few 
cases market outlets remained closed. 
The usual production schedule of ores 
and metals was maintained, and exports, 
except for lead, moved in more or less 
normal volume. A large stock of lead has 
accumulated. 

Public and private construction work 
has been carried on at steady levels, al- 
though below the boom of 1937-39 when 
an exceptional Government program was 
in progress. A further increase in the 
domestic sale price of lumber, to com- 
pensate for higher prices quoted in the 
United States, was authorized by minis- 
terial resolution. Several housing, high- 
way, and irrigation projects are awaiting 
attention when funds are available. 
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(Office of American Commercial Atta- 
ché, Lima, November 19, 1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Lumber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Business continued generally quiet and 
uncertain during the week ended No- 
vember 23, with volume considerably 
below seasonal expectations. Commod- 
ity markets were exceptionally quiet, 
except for abaca, which has been quite 
active, showing further gains in price. 
Other price changes were confined to a 
slight decline in copra quotations and a 
moderate increase in domestic-consump- 
tion sugar. 

The local securities market continued 
fairly active during the early part of the 
week, but subsequently weakened. Other 
indexes of economic activity showed 
slight improvement, with bank clearings 
higher and building permits above the 
previous week. 

President Quezon has issued an execu- 
tive order setting aside 50,000 hectares 
of potential coal land in Mindoro and 
Antique Provinces as a public reserva- 
tion. 

Philippine gold production during Oc- 
tober established a new all-time high, 
with the output of 36 mines valued at 
6,907,000 pesos ($3,453,500). ‘(American 
Consul, Manila, November 25, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Lower Freight Rates Announced for 
Sugar to United States Atlantic Coast.— 
A new contract rate of $14 per short ton 
of sugar, compared with a previous rate 
of $15, from the Philippine Islands to 
the United States Atlantic Coast, has 
been announced for the coming year. 
(Cablegram from the American Consu- 
late, Manila, November 26, 1940.) 

Shipping Conditions Generally Favor- 
able During October.—Adequate cargo 
space was reported available for trans- 
Pacific routes. Some improvement oc- 
curred with respect to cargo space for 
Europe and other destinations. Total 
sailings during October numbered 100, a 
new monthly record for 1940. American 
sailings totaled 30—high for recent years. 
The cumulative total of export cargoes 
for the first 10 months of 1940 shows an 
increase of 418,000 tons or 16 percent over 
the same period of 1939, a rather remark- 
able showing in view of present condi- 
tions. The largest gain was in shipments 
to China and Japan, particularly of 
mineral ores. (Cablegram, American 
Consulate, Manila, November 29, 1940.) 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Foreign Merchant Ships Erempt From 
Taxes in Portuguese Colonial Harbors, — 
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Foreign merchant ships which, in conse- 
quence of the present state of war, enter 
or remain in any Portuguese colonial har- 
bor without performing any commercial 
operations there are wholly exempt from 
taxes, by authority of Decree No. 30831, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, October 30. 


Puerto Rico 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Rumania 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Chemicals; Refrigeration 
Equipment.) 

Trade and Clearing Agreement With 
Italy —See Italy. 


Transport and Communication 


Train Service Between Spain and 
France Improved.— Train service to 
France has been improved by placing in 
service a new express train which leaves 
Barcelona at 8:55 a. m. and arrives at 
Port Bou on the frontier at 12:40 p. m., 
cutting 2 hours and 15 minutes from the 
previous scheduled time. The afternoon 
express from Port Bou to Barcelona has 
also been put on a faster schedule, leav- 
ing at 3:50 p. m. and arriving at 7:30. 
Direct train service has been instituted 
on the French side of the frontier be- 
tween Cerbere and Paris. This train 
leaves Cerbere at 3:10 p. m. daily, and 
arrives at Paris at 9 a. m. the following 
morning. (American Consulate General, 
Barcelona, October 11, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreements Concluded 
With Italy Providing for Reciprocal Quota 
Concessions and Establishment of Italo- 
Spanish Mixed Commission. See Italy. 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
In contrast to September statistics, 
which had shown a considerable foreign 
trade expansion over previous months, 
Sweden’s October figures showed a drop 
in the value of imports and exports. 
Sweden’s imports and exports in mil- 


lions of crowns for the months following 
the tightening of the continental block- 
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ade, together with like figures for the 
same period in 1939, follow: 
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Although the value of imports and ex- 
ports dropped in October, the general 
price index for imports and exports again 
moved upward. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe in September, import and export 
prices in Sweden started a rapid parallel 
upward movement, continuing to rise 
until March 1940, at which time they 
started leveling off. In June the import 
prices again started rising, while export 
prices began a noticeable downward 
trend. In October, however, there was a 
recovery in export prices (the index 
reaching 150 as against 145 in Septem- 
ber), as well as a continued rise in the 
import price index (to 199 from 184). 

Between September 1939 and October 
1940 there was a net rise in import prices 
of 44 percent, while the net rise in ex- 
port prices amounts to only 27 percent. 


Agriculture 


The crop report of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics, Stockholm, indicates that 
the 1940 harvest will be considerably be- 
low normal, the winter wheat yield being 
especially poor. The potato crop is con- 
sidered to be above normal, and average 
yields are expected for sugar beets and 
fodder roots. Preliminary estimates 
place the yield of spring wheat somewhat 
above 1939, but the figures for other 
spring grains are considerably less. 
Abundant rains hampered harvesting 
this year. Hog cholera is reported to 
have broken out in central Sweden. 


Labor Relations 


As a result of negotiations between 
labor and employer organizations, wage 
contracts expiring on December 31 have 
been automatically extended to January 
31. (Based on reports and cablegrams 
from American Legation and Kommer- 
siella Meddelanden, Stockholm.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Finance and Money Market.— 
The Government’s financial require- 
ments continue to be urgent, and for 
November and December there are ex- 
pected to be large issues of 10-year 
4-percent Treasury notes. The Govern- 
ment is also planning a new State loan 
for January. The money market is 
strained following the unprecedented de- 
mands for the State loan recently closed. 
A City of Stockholm 30-year 4-percent 
loan of 30,000,000 kronor issued at 97 by a 
bank syndicate in mid-November is sell- 
ing slowly, though public subscriptions 
the first day were fairly large. Issuance 
of a proposed loan of 15,000,000 kronor 
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for the City of Goteborg has been in- 
definitely postponed. (Cablegrams, 
American Legation, Stockholm, Novem- 
ber 15 and 23, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Shipyard Receives Order for 
Two Large Vessels—The Transatlantic 
Steamship Co. of Goteborg and its sub- 
sidiary, the Transoil Steamship Co., have 
recently placed an order with the 
Gotaverken shipbuilding yard for a cargo 
motorship of 9,200 deadweight tons, for 
delivery during 1941, and for a sistership 
of the motorship Nike, a 12,500-dead- 
weight-ton tanker, for delivery early in 
1942. The former is to be used for the 
Transatlantic Co.’s regular service be- 
tween the Pacific Coast of America and 
Australia. The Swedish trade journal 
“Affarsvarlden” comments as follows: 

This order is of special interest because it 
shows that the leading Swedish shipowners 
have full confidence in the future, or rather 
in the post-war period, and that they dare 
place large orders. Other important Swed.sh 
cwners are said to be planning the building 
of new ships. These latter would replace 
vessels lost during the war and would also 
bring about a normal senewal of ships. All 
contracts requiring a long time for fulfiil- 
ment cbhviouslty entail] special risks and un- 
certainties—icr example, deliveries of mate- 
rials fron akroad which cannot be counted 
on with the same regularity as before the 
war. The capacity of the Gotaverken for 
building merchant vessels is engaged up to 
the end of 1942, the company having a staff 
of about 4,600 workmen. This comparatively 
large personnel is maintained notwithstand- 
ing the decreased demand for repair work. 


(American Consulate, Goteborg, Sep- 
tember 30, 1940.) 


Government Absorbs Vaxjo Railroad. — 
A preliminary agreement has _ been 
reached by the representatives of the 
State Railways and of the City of Vaxjo 
and the Vaxjo-Alvesta and other rail- 
road companies concerning the sale of 
the railroads to the State. The agree- 
ment stipulates that the Government will 
absorb all railroad, bus, and truck lines 
belonging to the Vaxjo-Alvestads, Karls- 
krona-Vaxjo, Vaxjo-Tingaryds and Vax- 
jo-Aseda-Hultsfreds railroad companies 
as well as Ostra Varends Railroad, as of 
July 1, 1941. The agreement must be 
approved by the Government Railroad 
Board and the respective boards of di- 
rectors. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Stockholm, October 15, 1940.) 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment.) 


Thailand (Siam) 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Related Products.) 


Trinidad 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 
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Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery.) 


Union of 
South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollars Refused on Certain Con- 
tracts.—The South African Reserve Bank 
will refuse to make dollar credits avail- 
able for contracts on terms of “cash with 
order” except for certain steamer re- 
quirements. In the future it will pro- 
vide dollar exchange only for payments 
on a basis of cash against documents or 
“freight alongside ship.” (Cablegram, 
American Consulate General, Johannes- 
burg, November 25, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Table Bay (Capetown) Reports Greater 
Activity in First Half of 1940.—Nearly 
1,200 vessels (of which only 327 were 
foreign, the remainder British) entered 
Table Bay during the first half of 1940, 
compared with 1,039 vessels in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, according to 
official figures of the Department of Cus- 
toms and Excise of the Union of South 
Africa. The tonnage landed was 923,000, 
compared with 762,000 tons in the 1939 
period. 

Entrances at all Union ports during the 
first 6 months of 1940 totaled 1,764 ves- 
sels, carrying 2,510,000 tons of cargo, 
compared with 1,981 vessels carrying 
2,353,000 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1939. (‘South Africa,” October 5, 


U.S.5S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
(Centralization of Peasants Completed) 


Elimination of scattered settlements 
outside of the village and resettlement of 
farmers in collective farm centers was 
one of the important clauses in the decree 
of May 27, 1939, against the dispersion of 
collective farm lands. ‘(See Russian Eco- 
nomic Notes, Vol. II, No. 15, Aug. 15, 
1940.) In these scattered settlements, 
relics of previous times, the peasants were 
cut off from cultural development; their 
children had to leave home or go without 
schooling. At the same time, irregularity 
of land control outside the collective 
farm structure led to a breach of crop 
rotation schedules and a diversion of 
labor. 

During 1939, the greater part of the 
resettlement program was carried out; 
452,239 peasant families, of collective and 
individual farmers, were moved from out- 
lying settlements to collective farm cen- 
ters. The greatest number, 109,456 fami- 
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lies, were in White Russia; the Ukraine 
followed with 100,000. Scattered groups 
of peasant huts have disappeared, and in 
their place have arisen collective villages, 
puilt with the help of Government 
credits, and materials also provided by 
the Government. Other nearby collec- 
tive farms also assisted, being interested 
in improved-land utilization and labor 
conditions. The houses, barns, and 
stables are all of good construction, and 
there are schools, clubs, and day nurs- 
eries. Electric light and power and 
postal service are available. 

The resettlement work is now ending. 
The program for 1940 called for moving 
364,000 families, of which 283,510 have 
already t.’‘ansferred to their new homes. 
So far this year the Ukraine leads, with 
92,360; White Russia is next, with 50,313. 
In each Republic original plans were ex- 
ceeded in number of families resettled. 

As in previous years, the work pro- 
ceeded successfully wherever party and 
local authorities understood its impor- 
tance and backed it up. In other dis- 
tricts, with a small number of peasants 
involved, the record was not so good. In 
the Yaroslavl oblast, for example, of 
7,600 families only 3,289 had been moved 
by August 1; and even for those, living 
quarters and other buildings had not been 
completed at that date. In some other 
districts, even less successful in execut- 
ing the plan, work dragged along till fall, 
when all attention was focused on the 
harvest and resettlement was neglected. 
The authorities are now faced with the 
need for haste in completing the job be- 
fore the winter. With the aid of Federal 
and local agricultural agencies, collectivi- 
zation is expected to be finished. (From 
Moscow Izvestia, August 23, 1940; official 
source.) 


United States Trade With Soviet Union, 
January-September 1940 


Trade of the United States with the 
U. S. S. R. during the first 9 months, 
January—September, of 1940, consists of 
exports valued at $58,524,538, reexports 
of $4,089,101, and imports valued at $17,- 
309,998. In addition, there were imports 
of gold valued at $16,744,978. 

Among the American export items, 
wheat (3,142,749 bushels) and nonavia- 
tion gasoline (559,571 barrels), for the 
population and armed forces in the Far 
East, are of special interest. Reflecting 
a shortage in home production as com- 
pared with domestic demand, for general 
and defense industries, exports of copper, 
brass, and bronze, totaling 125,000,000 
pounds, plus reexports valued at $1,287,- 
086, are conspicuous, as are reexports of 
tin amounting to 3,801,611 pounds. The 
Soviet petroleum industry purchased 
9,055,851 pounds of casing and oil-line 
pipe, and $1,175,828 worth of oil and gas- 
well drilling apparatus, while the elec- 
trical industry bought motors, starting 
and controlling equipment valued at 
$842,278. Repeated purchases of small 
and larger (over 10 horsepower) inter- 
nal-combustion motors brought this item 
up to $1,380,871. Other important items 
were: dredging machinery, $316,944, and 
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excavators, 24 in number, valued at 
$1,865,466, for use in copper and coal 
strip mining. 

Of greatest significance is the class of 
metal-working machinery, with a total 
value of $18,218,819. In this class 
the machine-tool group, with a total 
value of $8,579,174, is the largest; the 
expansion and retooling now under way 
in the Soviet automobile, tractor, and de- 
fense industries probably account for 
these purchases, which have been large 
for the past 3 years, and would perhaps 
have been larger in 1940 if machine-tool 
manufacturers had been able to accept 
more foreign orders. The items of sheet 
and plate metal-working machinery, 
forging machinery, and rolling-mill ma- 
chinery, aggregating $5,804,497, mark the 
expansion of Soviet ferrous metallurgy 
along American lines. 

In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the Soviet Union is concen- 
trating on its defense industries and is at 
present unable to obtain machinery of 
the types purchased except from the 
United States—and not always there in 
the quantities desired. In the event of a 
prolongation of the war, even if the U. S. 
S. R. does not participate, these prepara- 
tions for defense and moves to expand 
industrial production will continue, it is 
believed, leading to a high rate of Ameri- 
can exportation to the Soviet Union of 
the goods it is able to purchase in this 
market. 

An interesting item among reexports, 
not already mentioned, is cocoa-beans, 
of which shipments in recent months 
have totaled 14,160,218 pounds, valued at 
$662,986. Deprived by war conditions of 
access to its usual sources of supply, the 
Soviet Union has covered its needs by 
purchases here, as it did those of rubber 
earlier in the year, until prevented by an 
embargo. 

Among U. S. imports from the U. S. 
S. R., the largest items are furs, $10,230,- 
161, and manganese ore, $3,732,476; both 
of these are recurring items in the list 
of imports. Bristles, another standard 
item, has dropped to $55,110, and licorice 
root to $141,302. Cigarette leaf tobacco 
maintains its position, with $591,547, and 
flax items, fiber, tow, and noils, have 
risen to $277,909; flax fabrics, on the 
other hand, have ceased to be of impor- 
tance. Crab-meat products have been 
greatly reduced, to $112,015, as have 
cotton linters, to $229,647. A new item, 
hops, of which 916,390 pounds valued at 
$313,707 were imported, indicates the 
failure of usual European sources of 
foreign hops. 

Detailed tables of American exports 
to and imports from the Soviet Union 
are available in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and will be 
sent on request to interested persons. 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger and Freight Boats for 
Dnepr-Bug Canal—The People’s Com- 
missariat for River Transport is building 
a number of boats for passenger and 
freight service on the Dnepr-Bug canal, 
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which was recently restored to operation. 
These boats are of varying size, but with 
the same type of power—internal-com- 
bustion engines driven by producer gas 
made from wood or coal. In metal boats, 
there will be 100 of 120 horsepower; 50 
of 60 horsepower; also 200 welded tank- 
barges of 250-metric-ton capacity, and 
230 wooden barges of 150 tons. They 
will all be built in domestic yards. The 
largest size of boat is 30 meters long, 
with paddle wheels, and has shallow 
draft. Already 14 boats are in commis- 
sion, and 14 more will soon be launched; 
a total of 82 boats by January 1, 1941, 
is planned. Of the steel barges, 24 are 
working, and 27 more will be completed 
by October 1. With the help of this fleet, 
regular service between Brest and Kher- 
son on the Black Sea will be maintained. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, September 4, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Lumber 
and Products; Paper and Related Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
British foreign trade returns for Octo- 
ber show imports at £85,100,000, domestic 
exports at £23,400,000, and reexports at 
£970,000, as compared with October 1939 
totals of £61,900,000, £24,600,000, and 


£2,000,000, respectively. (American Em- 
bassy, London, November 28, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments to Blocked Sterling Ac- 
counts.—The new exchange regulations 
of November 23 provide that the follow- 
ing payments to nonresidents will be per- 
mitted to be made to blocked sterling 
accounts only: (1) sterling proceeds of 
securities drawn for repayment or matur- 
ing after the date of this notice, or sur- 
rendered after the date of this notice for 
repayment before maturity (this does not 
apply to National Savings Certificates, 
3 percent Defense Bonds, or Treasury 
Bills) ; (2) amounts to be distributed fol- 
lowing the sale or winding up of com- 
panies or the dissolution of partnerships; 
(3) legacies and similar payments; (4) 
capital payments arising out of settle- 
ments; (5) proceeds of the sale of real 
estate, furniture, pictures, jewelry, or 
other movable assets situated in the 
United Kingdom other than goods im- 
ported for sale in the ordinary course of 
trade. 

The sums paid into these blocked ac- 
counts may be invested in certain speci- 
fied securities, the interest on which may 
be remitted through the proper registered 
or special accounts. Twenty-seven of 
the most important banks in Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland have been au- 
thorized to open blocked accounts. They 
are: Bank of Ireland, Bank of Scotland, 
Barclays Bank, Belfast Banking Co., Brit- 
ish Linen Bank, Clydesdale Bank, Com- 
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mercial Bank of Scotland, Coutts & Co., 
District Bank, Glyn Mills & Co., Hibernian 
Bank, Lloyds Bank, Martin’s Bank, Mid- 
land Bank, Munster and Leinster Bank, 
National Bank of Scotland, National 
Bank, National Provincial Bank, North of 
Scotland Bank, Northern Bank, Provin- 
cial Bank of Ireland, Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, Union Bank of Scotland, Ulster 
Bank, Westminster Bank, Williams Dea- 
con’s Bank. 

Foreign-Exchange Regulations—The 
Bank of England notified all banks that 
on and after November 7 individuals resi- 
dent in Hungary may open sterling-area 
accounts after prior authorization by the 
Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Internal Tax Established on Hides and 
Skins and Vegetable Tanning Extracts. — 
A levy of % percent ad valorem is to be 
charged on imported and domestic hides 
and skins and vegetable extracts, as well 
as on imported leather, effective Decem- 
ber 2, by terms of an order issued by the 
Board of Trade. The announced pur- 
pose of the tax is to establish a fund to 
assist the leather-goods export trade. 
(American Embassy, London, November 
28, 1940.) 

Ethyl Cellulose, Ethyl Cyan-acetate, 
and Ethyl Ortho Formate: Exempt from 
Key-Industry Duty—Ethyl cellulose, 
ethyl cyan-acetate, and ethyl ortho for- 
mate were exempted from key-industry 
duty for the period from November 8 to 
December 31, 1940, by an order of the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade Journal, Lon- 
don, November 7. For the period speci- 
fied, the goods will be subject to the 
general ad valorem duty of 10 percent. 

Gifts Sent to Members of Dominion 
and Colonial Erpeditionary Forces Exz- 
empt from Import Duty—The United 
Kingdom customs authorities have been 
authorized to admit free of duty gifts sent 
to: (1) Members of Dominion and 
Colonial Expeditionary Forces serving in 
or on furlough in the United Kingdom, 
and (2) men from the Dominions or 
Colonies serving in the British Forces or 
in ancillary organizations, provided that 
the gifts are consigned not directly to 
the individual but through a depot under 
the control of a central organization, 
according to the Palestine Government 
Gazette of October 3. 

Parcels or gifts must not be consigned 
directly to the recipient but must be 
sent through the High Commissioner or 
organization specified below, who, in 
turn, will be responsible for verifying 
whether the addressee is entitled to the 
concession and for arranging delivery. 
The factor that determines whether a 
parcel will be admitted free of duty is 
the place of origin of the recipient and 
not the parcel. Parcels sent to a mem- 
ber of the British Forces, who is nor- 
mally resident in England and who has 
joined the British Forces, will not be 
admitted duty-free. 

Parcels should be addressed clearly in 
ink, showing the number, rank, name, 
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and unit (or ship) of the intended recipi- 
ent and should be consigned in care of 
the High Commissioner of the territory 
from which the man comes, or, in the 
case of Newfoundland, the Trade Com- 
missioner, as follows: 


MESES. SPE ENE Canada House, Traf- 
algar Square, S. W. 
1 


Commonwealth Australia House, 
of Australia. Strand, W. C. 2. 
New Zealand-_-_------- 415, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Union of South Africa. South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, 
W. C. 2. 

Newfoundland_-_-_----- 58, Victoria Street, 
Ss. W. 1. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobile Chassis: Import Duty Re- 
duced as Result of Generally Lowered 
Official Duty Valuations —Uruguayan 
official customs valuations on imported 
automobile chassis have been revised 
downward by a decree of October 15, ex- 
cept for the lighter-weight units, on 
which the duty valuation was very 
slightly increased. As a result of the 
lowered valuations, the duties payable on 
imported chassis are proportionately 
reduced. 

The new official customs valuations 
per gross kilogram (old valuation in 
parentheses) are as follows: Automobile 
chassis for all purposes, weighing: up 
to 2,500 gross kilograms, 0.20 peso 
(0.195) ; more than 2,500 and up to 2,750 
gross kilograms, 0.25 peso (0.35); 
more than 2,750 and up to 3,000 gross 
kilograms, 0.30 peso (0.35); more than 
3,000 and up to 3,250 gross kilograms, 
0.35 peso (0.45); more than 3,250 and up 
to 3,500 gross kilograms, 0.40 peso (0.45); 
and more than 3,500 gross kilograms, 0.50 
peso (0.55). A minimum valuation of 
240 pesos per chassis is fixed for these 
six classifications. 

The official] valuation for truck chassis 
refers to chassis with or without driver’s 
cab and with or without one spare wheel, 
tire, and inner tube. 

Truck chassis that are imported unas- 
sembled and unfinished benefit by a re- 
duction of 10 percent of the official 
valuations established by this decree. 
These are described as vehicles that ar- 
rive with the motor, transmission, and 
other chassis parts unassembled, and 
with the body unpainted and unuphol- 
stered. 

The rates of import duty (including 
surtaxes) on chassis continue unchanged 
at 26 percent or 36 percent of the official 
valuations, depending on the gasoline 
consumption. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Montevideo, October 25, 
1940.) 

[See CoMMERcE Reports of June 8, 1940, for 
announcement of a previous revision of the 


valuation basis for duty on chassis, now 
modified by the above.] 
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Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tinplate Containers for Packing Do- 
mestic Products: Import Duty Reduced 
by New Tariff Classification —Import 
duty on painted tinplate containers for 
use in packing domestic products in 
Venezuela was reduced from 1.20 bolivar 
to 0.40 bolivar per gross kilogram, under 
a new tariff classification for this product 
established by a resolution of the Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial and _ effective November 13, 
These containers must bear the trade- 
mark or name of the product for which 
they are to be used, prior to the time of 
importation. This action was taken for 
the declared purpose of assisting do- 
mestic manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
products and other products requiring 
the use of tinplate containers. 

Deerskins: Export Bounty Canceled.* 


Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts, Conditions of 
Labor, Taxation.—Those experienced in 
performing contracts on Government 
construction enterprises indicate that the 
availability of labor and questions of 
labor relations do not constitute difficult 
problems in Yugoslavia. Minimum 
Wages are prescribed by the “Ban” 
(principal official) of each “Banovina” 
(county) of the Kingdom. The authority 
to regulate wages derives from a na- 
tional decree directing local officials to fix 
minimum wages, taking into considera- 
tion local conditions, and providing that 
in no case shall the wage be less than 4 
dinars an hour. 

Professional assistance, as well as ordi- 
nary labor, must be secured through local 
channels as foreign contractors are ex- 
pected to employ Yugoslav nationals, al- 
though an exception will be made in the 
event the contractor shows that assist- 
ance requiring special qualifications is 
not available from Yugoslav sources. 
Thus, an American contractor will be 
required to exhaust all local possibilities 
before importing American engineers or 
other assistants. 

Those American assistants eligible for 
employment on a construction project 
would normally be subject to the system 
of direct taxation. It is reported, how- 
ever, that certain arrangements may be 
made with Government authorities and 
it is advisable to discuss this phase of 
liability prior to the time the contract is 
concluded. By following this method a 
special clause may be included in the 
contract expressing the precise degree of 
taxation to which the American em- 
ployees will be subjected. Further in- 
formation on the subject of tax liability 
is available in the Division of Commercial 
Laws. 


(Continued on p. 476) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina.—The 50-horsepower light 
plane which has been under construction 
at the Cordoba factory was recently com- 
pleted and shown at the aeronautical ex- 
hibit in Buenos Aires. It is high-wing, 
two-place, closed-cabin, and in outward 
appearance resembles one or more well- 
gnpown American planes. 

With the view to promoting the indus- 

try, the Cordoba Company is reported to 
be studying the matter of selling this 
plane to flying clubs and individuals at 
a price that would cover the cost of ma- 
terials only. The price has been referred 
to generally as “three or four thousand 
pesos.” (American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 
@ Brazil—‘“Wing Week” was celebrated 
in Rio de Janeiro during the week ended 
Sunday, October 27, 1940. In addition to 
bringing together aviation enthusiasts 
from all parts of Brazil, there were nu- 
merous visitors from nearby countries, 
including Paraguay, Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay. 

Events included precision flights, model 
flying, parachute jumps, glider flights, 
acrobatics, military demonstrations, and 
for the first time scheduled events for 
lady aviators only. Licenses were deliv- 
ered by President Vargas to 20 new 
civilian pilots and as a gesture of friend- 
ship the pilot of a Paraguayan plane, 
which had been destroyed, was presented 
with a new Brazilian ship (M-9), pro- 
duced in Rio de Janeiro. During the 
week commercial airlines contributed 300 
rides over the city. 

The formation of an American Sport 

Aviation Confederation was proposed 
with a central office in Montevideo. An- 
nual meetings would be held, the first to 
be in Buenos Aires next year. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Hungary.—The new airport being con- 
structed at Ferihegy, about 10 miles from 
Budapest, was recently shown to repre- 
sentatives of the press. The field when 
completed will comprise 995 acres for 
passenger planes and 256 acres for sport 
plane facilities. Landing lights will be 
built at ground level along 984 feet, and 
hangars, buildings, and safety equipment 
will be of modern design. (American Le- 
gation, Budapest.) 


Automotive Products 


B Germany.— Adaptation of German 
motor traffic to the requirements of war 
economy resulted in a peremptory re- 
striction on the operation of all motor 
vehicles by a decree of the Minister of 
Transportation dated September 6, 1939. 
It is the policy of the Government to limit 
the number of private motorcars and 
motorcycles in circulation to 15 percent 


of the peacetime total. Taxicabs are 
not included in the figure but are treated 
separately and have been reduced by 
only 50 percent. In order to be eligible 
for further use, passenger cars may in 
no case exceed 3.2 liters cylinder vol- 
ume and with motorcycles the maximum 
is 750 cubic centimeters. 

The decree of September 1939 regard- 
ing the continued operation of motorcars 
stipulated that beginning with Septem- 
ber 20, 1939, with the exception of motor 
vehicles of the armed forces, police, rail- 
ways, postal, and other necessary civil 
services, only those marked with a “red 
angle” on the license plates by compe- 
tent authorities may continue in opera- 
tion. This designation is only granted 
to motor vehicles that have been com- 
mandeered (beordert), or which have 
been freed (freigestellt) by the army au- 
thorities (Wehrersatz-Inspection) for 
special work of an important nature, or 
vehicles whose continued operation is in 
the public interest. Vehicles which have 
been commandeered or freed by the army 
authorities for special work will be 
marked without any formality upon 
presentation of the respective orders 
from the authorities. All owners of other 
cars must establish a “public interest” 
in the further operation of their vehicles 
in order to obtain a permit. 

The Minister of Transportation stated 
that a public interest is present under 
the following conditions: 

If the motor vehicle is necessary for: (1) 
Emergency street transportation services; 
transportation facilities of importance to the 
war economy; and public professions and 
other important passenger transportation; 
(2) Trade and industrial businesses together 
with nutrition, agricultural, wood, and for- 
estry organizations as well as those pursuits 
that serve to maintain the economic life and 
to supply the needs of the population; (3) 
The performance of the tasks of the author- 
ities; assurance of proper medical care for the 
human population and animals by Official 
doctors, in particular the Public Health Serv- 
ice, or by private doctors, including the civil- 
ian duties of voluntary nurses, especially the 
German Red Cross; and duties incumbent 
upon the municipal authorities in properly 
caring for the population and which are car- 
ried out either directly or indirectly by com- 
panies (public utilities, slaughterhouses, 
ambulance services, hospitals, garbage re- 
moval, and knackeries; (4) Motor vehicles of 
the members of foreign diplomatic missions 
and career consular officials. 

As has been mentioned in a preceding 
paragraph, the vehicles of the armed 
forces and certain official cars are ex- 
empted from the marking requirement, 
while those commandeered by the mili- 
tary or freed for special work are granted 
the privilege without formality. 

In the following an attempt is made to 
list the various professions and classes 
of services or individuals to whom the 
right to use motor cars has been extended 
since the issuance of the decree govern- 
ing their continued operation. This list 


is thought to be fairly complete but is 
subject to expansion as new applications 
are considered and favorably passed. The 
armed forces (Army, Navy, and Air); 
Government offices, municipal offices, po- 
lice, fire department, and ambulance 
service; party offices of the National So- 
cialist Party; diplomatic corps; career 
consular corps; chambers of commerce; 
firms in the armament industry; firms 
supplying necessities of life (for example, 
grocers, butchers, and bakers) ; forward- 
ing agents; auto repair shops; public 
conveyances (omnibuses and taxies); 
professional men; and farmers, hunters, 
and others engaged in similar pursuits. 

Firms supplying the population with 
necessities of life may uSe passenger cars 
for important calls and may employ 
trucks for delivery purposes. As there 
is a scarcity of trucks, owing to the great 
number requisitioned by the armed 
forces, it has been the practice of many 
firms to use passenger cars—with or 
without trailers—for the transporta- 
tion of goods. In order to distinguish 
passenger cars employed for the purpose 
of carrying merchandise from those ve- 
hicles which only carry passengers, the 
former must now be marked with the 
inscription “Behelfslieferwagen” (auxili- 
ary delivery vans). Vehicles so desig- 
nated must be used exclusively for the 
transportation of goods. 

The operation of public conveyances 
such as omnibuses and taxies was re- 
stricted by an edict of the Minister for 
Transportation dated December 11, 1939. 
This order prescribes that all buses en- 
gaged in regular and occasional traffic 
(Linen-und Gelegenheitsverkehr) must 
prove a public interest. Services during 
rush hours must be maintained. In case 
the bus service parallels another type of 
transportation the motor vehicle service 
must be discontinued. Pleasure trips and 
excursions are not permitted. 

Licensing authorities decide upon the 
total number of taxicabs allowed to oper- 
ate but the figure must under no circum- 
stances exceed 50 percent of the number 
in circulation before the war. 

Trucks—particularly those of more 
than one-ton pay load—are generally ap- 
proved for continued operation. It some- 
times happens that an application for 
continued operation of a truck in the 
exclusive service of the owner is denied, 
but if the same vehicle is to be used 
jointly by several businesses there may be 
found reason to recognize a public inter- 
est. The same applies to passenger cars 
with trailers attached. These may only 
be employed together and in order to con- 
trol their use the red angle mark is ap- 
plied only to the front license of the 
passenger car and to the rear license of 
the trailer. Thus if the passenger car is 
driven without the trailer the rear license 
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of the vehicle will not bear the required 
mark. 

By the decree of December 6, 1939, long 
distance hauls by trucks are only per- 
mitted insofar as they may be proven 
necessary. Similar restriction applies to 
industrial motor vehicle traffic, traffic 
between factories, and the motor vehicle 
traffic of the German railways. 

Permits are not granted for fixed pe- 
riods but run indefinitely and may be 
canceled at any time at the discretion 
of authorities. Should gasoline become 
increasingly scarce it is conceivable that 
numerous permits would be summarily 
revoked. 

At irregular periods drivers of motor 
cars are examined for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the continued use of their 
vehicle is in the public interest. 

All users of motor cars receive monthly 

a fixed quantity of gasoline. The 
monthly allotment is determined by the 
Economic Section (Wirtschaftsamt) for 
the district where the car owner is domi- 
ciled. (American Embassy, Berlin.) 
@ Spain—The gasoline shortage which 
has existed in Spain during the last sev- 
eral months has caused considerable 
hardship to owners of private automo- 
biles, and bus and transportation com- 
panies. Bus lines have been forced to 
suspend services on all routes paralleling 
railroads if their equipment uses petro- 
leum products as motor fuel. Consider- 
able interest has been manifested, there- 
fore, in the development of gasogene 
equipment using charcoal or similar types 
of fuel. 

The Spanish Government has declared, 
in a decree issued on September 17, 1940, 
that the manufacture of gasogene equip- 
ment is “of national interest.” Prior to 
that time, however, several firms had al- 
ready been manufacturing gasogene 
equipment on a more or less experi- 
mental basis. A firm in Barcelona ap- 
pears to have met with considerable suc- 
cess. Since early August when the Bar- 
celona organization was formed, it re- 
ports production of 67 complete units, 
which have for the most part been in- 
stalled in buses operating in the vicinity 
of Barcelona. It is reported that these 
units are made from domestic materials 
and the approximate yearly capacity is 
500 units. The equipment is usually 
placed in the rear of the bus or on either 
side of the driver’s compartment, replac- 
ing the front fenders. Satisfactory oper- 
ation has been reported. A firm in San 
Sebastian and another in Pontevedra are 
at present manufacturing gasogenes. 

As yet no units have been installed in 
private automobiles. It is reported, how- 
ever, that several tugboats operating in 
the harbor of Tarragona have been 
adapted to use gasogene equipment in- 
stead of gasoline. All of the units so far 
produced are designed to use wood char- 
coal as fuel. 

@ Sweden.—With the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe sales of automobiles and 
trucks as well as exports of Swedish mo- 
tor vehicles suffered an important reduc- 
tion. Because of growing restrictions on 
the use of gasoline and oil, the number of 
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automobiles using gasoline in Sweden has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Despite the decreased use of gasoline- 
driven motor vehicles, the Swedish auto- 
mobile industry—especially Aktiebolaget 
Volvo of Géteborg, Sweden’s principal 
automobile manufacturer—is being kept 
occupied by the increasing demand for 
charcoal and wood-gas generating units 
for motor vehicles. 

As early as September 1939, the Volvo 
company began production of charcoal 
units and has already delivered more 
than 4,000 such units, and trucks sup- 
plied with units. The company has thus 
been fully compensated for the reduced 
reduction of its passenger car production. 
The concern is now specializing in char- 
coal gas units. Its investigations in a 
number of countries in Europe have 
proved that the charcoal gas units are 
most suitable for Sweden, where char- 
coal is available in sufficient quantities. 
The Volvo unit is based on a French gas- 
generating patent, and investigations 
have disclosed that wood generators are 
chiefly used in countries where charcoal 
units have not been tried. 

An official of the Volvo company esti- 
mates that about four different types of 
charcoal and wood-gas units are being 
produced and sold in the Swedish mar- 
ket. (American Consulate, Goteborg.) 
@ Yugoslavia.—With a view to effecting 
further economy in the use of gasoline, 
beginning October 8, 1940, the circula- 
tion of automobiles, with certain excep- 
tion, will be prohibited from 10 p. m. to 
6 a. m. and entirely prohibited on Sun- 
days and holidays. Moreover, automo- 
biles will be permitted to circulate only 
within a radius of 25 kilometers of the 
municipality in which registered. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule apply to cars be- 
longing to the State, autobuses, taxicabs, 
cars belonging to diplomats, doctors, and 
others in similar professions. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Beverages 


@ Panama.—The soft-drink industry has 
been one of the principal beneficiaries 
of the improved economic situation in 
the Republic of Panama incident to 
large-scale employment in Panama and 
on the Panama Canal Zone. Increased 
consumption of nonalcoholic beverages 
has been marked, to the point of taxing 
the capacity of plants, two of which are 
planning expansions. 

The leading bottling establishment on 
the Pacific side is now engaged in the 
expenditure of approximately $150,000 
for a new building and modern bottling 
equipment. The management states that 
the plant will conform to the most mod- 
ern standards and when completed will 
have a capacity of 125 bottles per minute. 
Another firm, with main offices on the 
Atlantic side, has announced the com- 
pletion of. plans for the construction of 
a $100,000 modernly equipped plant in 
Panama City, and for the expenditure 
of $20,000 for the modernization of its 
plant in Colon. 
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There are three large and two small 
bottling plants in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, with an estimated annual produc- 
tion of 1,382,000 dozen bottles and an 
annual capacity of 2,000,000 dozen. All 
five plants manufacture a complete line 
of soft drinks, the per capita consumption 
of which is estimated at 25 bottles a 
year. The rate of consumption is be- 
lieved to be increasing, reflecting the 
gradual spread of purchasing power. The 
leading bottling plants, whose products 
are sold in the Panama Canal Zone as 
well as in Panama, also manufacture ice 
cream. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama.) 


Bristles and Furs 
Bristles 


United States imports of “Bristles, 

sorted, bunched, or prepared,” during 
October were valued at $1,011,312 (for 
690,602 pounds) and at $7,932,979 
(4,644,634 pounds) in the first 10 months 
of 1940, compared with $546,314 (for 
421,711 pounds) in October 1939 ang 
$5,784,401 (3,973,817 pounds) in January- 
October of that year. 
@ Hong Kong.—Bristles declared for ex- 
port to the United States from the Hong 
Kong consular district during the Sep- 
tember quarter totaled 444,500 pounds, 
compared with 867,304 in the preceding 
3 months and 93,869 in the first quarter 
of 1940. October exports approximated 
66,000 pounds, bringing total shipments 
to the United States for the first 10 
months of 1940 to about 1,471,700 
pounds. 

Representatives of the Chinese Goy- 

ernment in Hong Kong appeared to con- 
trol the bristle market during the Sep- 
tember quarter, and most of the bristle 
exports were for Chinese Government ac- 
count. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Hong Kong.) 
@ Germany.—Regular fur auctions were 
resumed by three Leipzig auction com- 
panies during September 1940. The 
Ravag Co. no longer publishes auction 
quotations, but ‘“Ramico” reported prices 
obtained at its September 12, 1940, auc- 
tion. The Leipzig fur trade reported in- 
creased activity toward the end of August, 
which, coincident with the Leipzig 
Autumn Sample Fair, resulted in an un- 
usually large turn-over. Conditions con- 
tinued favorable in September. Foreign 
business was reported to have been satis- 
factory, but the turn-over on the domes- 
tic market was negligible because the 
Government requires all exportable furs 
to be shipped abroad (in order to ob- 
tain foreign exchange) ant large quanti- 
ties of furs have been reserved for mili- 
tary use. 

The Leipzig fur dressing and dyeing in- 
dustry was reported to have been occu- 
pied to capacity during August and Sep- 
tember. Considerably increased deliveries 
of Russian and Siberian furs may offset 
the loss of fur pelts from some former 
supplying countries, according to a recent 
survey of the situation in the Leipzig fur 
trade. 
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Interest in fur farms is being main- 
tained, according to press reports which 
stated that the States of Saxony and 
Anhalt have 70 farms engaged in breed- 
ing silver fox, mink, raccoon, Japanese 
fox, and nutria. A governmentally au- 
thorized institute is maintained at Kroll- 
witz (near Halle) to teach the breeding 
of small livestock and engage in related 
research work. An appreciable portion 
of the institute’s activity is devoted to the 
development of. fur farming. A small 
herd of karakul sheep is kept at Kroll- 
witz. 

Regulations governing the German fur 
trade were recently extended to the in- 
dustry in the German-occupied terri- 
tories. (American Consulate, Leipzig.) 
@ Norway.—A recent census showed 20,- 
738 fur farms in Norway with a total of 
556,757 fur-bearing animals (including 
361,182 young animals). Silver fox num- 
bered 493,190 (316,700 young), blue fox 
29,345 (21,482 young), skunk 26,209 
(17,591 young), and karakul sheep 1,286, 
according to press reports in Germany. 
Prospects in the Norwegian fur market 
were considered favorable in September. 
The 1940 output is estimated at 200,000 
pelts, against 340,000 in 1939. The vari- 
ous fur breeders’ associations in Norway 
are to be united into a central organiza- 
tion—Norwegian Fur Breeding Union— 
which reportedly had scheduled fur ex- 
hibitions for the autumn of 1940. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Leipzig, Germany.) 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


British West Indies—The phosphate 
mine on the Island of Redonda is inop- 
erative according to a statement of the 
Administrator at Antigua. It is said that 
operations of the mine ceased many years 
ago and the Island is not occupied. All 
of the surface material has been removed 
and phosphate can only be obtained at 
present at a depth of 30 to 40 feet from 
what is known as the third stratum. 
(American Consulate, Barbados.) 

@ Germany.—The Reich Chemical Board 
has amended its previous instructions 
with respect to consumption of phos- 
phatic fertilizers by raising the quota 
from 25 percent to 40 percent of the 
1938-39 sales. The new regulation ap- 
plies only to the Old Reich. In the case 
of Austria and the Sudetenland, consum- 
ers can take up to 48 percent of their 
consumption in the fertilizer year ended 
April 30, 1939, instead of 40 percent as 
previously specified. The new regulation 
covers the year ending April 30, 1941. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 
@ Palestine-——Difficulties in marketing 
the potential citrus crop of Palestine have 
caused growers to limit application of 
fertilizers to a minimum. On the other 
hand, the Palestine Government has al- 
lotted £P100,000 to be used in granting 
loans to farmers with the object of in- 
creasing agricultural production to make 
the country less dependent upon im- 
ported foodstuffs. One of the purposes 
for which loans are being made is for the 
purchase of seeds and fertilizers and for 
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the cultivation of areas between trees in 
immature citrus groves. (American Con- 
sulate General, Jerusalem.) 

@ Peru.—Almost all cube root exported 
from Peru is shipped through the Ama- 
zonian port of Iquitos, the principal cen- 
ter of its cultivation. Small quantities 
are also shipped through Peruvian ports 
on the Pacific coast, principally Callao. 
The grinding of cube into powder form 
for export was started by a firm in 
Iquitos, during 1937, but was discontinued 
during 1939. However, this company will 
grind cube for export upon request. A 
Lima firm operates a cube-grinding plant, 
but it is reported that most of the ground 
material is utilized locally in the manu- 
facture of insecticides. 

Cube root is grown in the following 
departments in Peru: Loreto, Amazonas, 
San Martin, Huanuco, Junin, Cuzco and 
Ayacucho. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Lima.) 


Industrial Chemicals 
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@ Finland—The State-owned Rikki- 
happo ja Superfosfaattitehtaat Oy. (Sul- 
furic Acid and Superphosphate Mills Co.) 
recently announced that it would con- 
struct a new sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acid plant, as well as a sodium sulfate and 
superphosphate factory at Kokkola, pro- 
vided machinery required for the manu- 
facture of these chemicals can be ob- 
tained from abroad. (American Consu- 
late, Helsinki.) 

@ Netherlands Indies——Efforts to estab- 
lish an industrial chemical industry in 
the Netherlands Indies continue. Re- 
cently a group of experts met in Java at 
the request of the Department of 
Economic Affairs to survey possibilities 
for the production of items re- 
quired in agriculture, the rubber in- 
dustry and for the needs of national 
defense, such as explosives. While pri- 
vate enterprise is expected to erect plants, 
it is possible the Government will par- 
ticipate in the new venture. (American 
Consulate General, Batavia.) 

@ Spain.—Export of pyrites from Span- 
ish mines to United States sulfuric acid 
plants during the first 10 months of 
1940 was on a larger scale than that for 
the corresponding period of 1939. Re- 
vised United States import statistics for 
pyrites during first 10 months of 1940 in- 
clude a fairly large tonnage not shown 
in preliminary monthly reports which 
brings the total United States imports to 
371,237 long tons, of which Spain fur- 
nished 303,630. Other suppliers were 
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Canada with 67,404 long tons and 
Mexico 203. 

@ U.S. S. R.—More intensive use of the 
electric furnace in the production of cal- 
cium carbide is indicated in an article 
published in a Russian technical journal. 
This is contradictory to a report pub- 
lished some months ago to the effect that 
the Nitrogen Institute had discovered a 
new process for manufacturing calcium 
carbide in an ordinary blast furnace ob- 
taining as byproducts gases suitable for 
the synthesis of ammonia, methanol and 
motor fuel, also high grade ferrosilicon. 
(Consular Section, American Embassy, 
Moscow.) 

M@ Uruguay—The small sulfuric acid 
plant in Uruguay, with theoretical ca- 
pacity of 5,400 tons annually, produced 
3,000 tons of 53° acid in 1939, the maxi- 
mum that could be obtained because of 
shut-downs for repairs. The limited 
amount of acid available for the nation’s 
growing consumption of superphosphate 
and copper sulfate has necessitated in- 
creased acid capacity and it is planned 
to erect a 20-ton contact plant to supple- 
ment the output of the plant using the 
chamber process. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Argentina.—There are two tartaric 
acid factories operating in Argentina. 
Compared with 3,664 metric tons ex- 
ported in 1938, total shipments in 1939 
were 1,051 tons, and during the first half 
of 1940 286 tons were exported. Ship- 
ments of argols amounted to 395 tons in 
1938, 365 in 1939, and 553 for the first 
half of 1940. With respect to calcium 
tartrate, exports in 1938 totaled 1,589 
tons, in 1939 1,778 tons, and in the first 
half of 1940 794 tons. Relatively heavy 
shipments are reported during recent 
months. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Argentina.—Imports of acetone into 
Argentina increased sharply during 1939 
to 287,747 kilograms from 55,168 during 
the previous year. 

@ Canada.—Order in Council dated Oc- 
tober 29, 1940, created a new item in the 
Canadian Tariff providing for the free 
entry under the British preferential and 
intermediate tariffs of methyl ethyl ke- 
tone when imported by Canadian manu- 
facturers for use exclusively as a solvent 
for polyvinyl chloride. The new tariff 
item became effective on November 2, 
1940. 

It is understood that while methyl 
ethyl ketone is not manufactured in Can- 
ada, ethyl acetate manufactured by a 
Canadian firm is considered as a com- 
petitive product for most purposes. 
However, since it is used as a solvent for 
polyvinyl chloride which in turn is used 
in the manufacture of a product em- 
ployed for coating paper and fabrics, 
free entry has been provided for methyl 
ethyl ketone. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Ottawa.) 

@ China—Imports of acetic acid into 
China increased to 931,477 kilograms 
(value 361,150 gold units) during the first 
8 months of 1940 from 444,789 kilograms 
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(105,979 gold units) in the corresponding 
period of 1939. The major countries of 
origin were: Japan, 149,286 kilograms 
(40,124 gold units) in the January—Au- 
gust 1940 period compared with 404,190 
kilograms (97,504 gold units) in the 1939 
corresponding period; Germany, 3,465 
kilograms (1,803 gold units) compared 
with 34,407 kilos (7,098 gold units) in 
1939; the Netherlands, 14,475 kilograms 
(6,056 gold units) compared with 2,980 
kilos (556 gold units) in 1939; and Great 
Britain, 3,827 kilograms (1,772 gold 
units) compared with 108 kilos (100 gold 
units) in the first 8 months of 1939. 

@ Japan.—tImporis of coal-tar dyes into 
Japan declined to 957,002 kilograms 
(value 1,182,865 yuan) during January— 
April period of 1940 from 1,143,094 kilo- 
grams (2,129,576 yuan) in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. The forego- 
ing includes imports of sulphur black 
during the 1940 January-April period ag- 
gregating 727,275 kilograms (637,109 
kilograms in the corresponding 1939 pe- 
riod), artificial indigo 14,762 kilograms 
(233,938) and other coal-tar dyes 214,965 
kilograms (272,047). 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Egypt.—Since printing inks are not 
produced in Egypt the printing industry 
depends entirely on imports for its re- 
quirements. Before the outbreak of the 
war, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, and France were the main 
suppliers of printing inks, in the order 
named. Receipts from the United States 
have been negligible. Since the outbreak 
of war imports have declined somewhat; 
during the first half of 1940 receipts 
amounted to 104,829 net kilograms valued 
at £E12,484 compared with 151,117 net 
kilograms valued at £E12,484 during the 
first half of 1939. (The Egyptian pound 
averaged around $4.55 in 1939.) 


Coal 


@ United Kingdom.—The coal industry 
during September produced at the rate 
of 750,000 long tons a day, of which about 
one-third is for domestic consumption. 
There are some 22,000,000 tons in stock, 
while another 3,500,000 tons remain at 
pitheads. Stocks are reported to have 
reached the tonnage desired, but the ex- 
port position remains unsatisfactory; and 
through the loss of foreign markets, sev- 
eral districts are facing a period of non- 
activity. 

The Government is said not to be desir- 
ous of utilizing subsidies as a means of 
preserving marginal collieries. The Min- 
ister for Mines is considering a general 
levy on United Kingdom coal production 
to aid inactive collieries. Concentration 
of production is advocated, rather than 
shorter hours for the entire industry, 
and it is felt that the more fortunate 
districts should contribute to the relief 
of the unfortunate ones. It is believed 
that a levy of sixpence per ton on all 
coal produced would yield £5,000,000 per 
annum, a sum sufficient to aid the de- 
pressed districts. 
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The effort to maintain present export 
markets and secure new ones is of vital 
interest to collieries supplying the for- 
eign trade. The mainstays of the export 
trade continue to be Portugal, Eire, South 
America, and Canada. There appears to 
be little likelihood in the near future of 
any vital change in the export position, 
and collieries supplying the export mar- 
kets must be content with curtailed 
activity. 

As of October 1, miners throughout the 
United Kingdom are to receive a wage 
increase of 5 pence a day under the cost- 
of-living sliding-scale arrangement. It 
is not yet decided whether any rise in 
prices will take place immediately be- 
cause of these higher wages. (American 
Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Construction 


@ Canada.—Building permits issued dur- 
ing September by 166 out of a total of 
204 Canadian municipalities issuing such 
permits were valued at $10,014,340, 
against a revised August figure of $11,- 
555,102 based on returns from 187 mu- 
nicipalities. New construction accounted 
for 82.1 percent of the September total 
of $10,104,340, and new residential con- 
struction represented 37.6 percent of that 
total. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa.) 

B@ Canada—Industrial building ac- 
counted for nearly one-half of the 
$153,717 worth of building permits issued 
in Windsor and Riverside during Septem- 
ber. The rest was mainly for residential 
construction. Permits issued in Septem- 
ber 1939 were valued at $80,317. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Windsor.) 

@ El Salvador.—Construction activity, 
both public and private, continued at 
a good pace through October. Especially 
noteworthy is the number of small homes 
being built. Small capitalists apparently 
feel that this is the best type of invest- 
ment under present conditions. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, San Salvador.) 

@ Panama.—in an effort to improve the 
housing situation in both Panama City 
and Colon, the Government of Panama 
has created a committee—consisting of 
the Secretaries of State in the Depart- 
ments of Government and Justice and 
of Public Hygiene and Public Works, to- 
gether with the Comptroller General of 
the Republic—to study, in particular, the 
problem presented by the tenement 
dwellers in these cities and to present 
recommendations to the President of the 
Republic especially for the alleviation of 
the situation of those residents of Colon 
who, driven from their homes by the fire 
of April 1940, are still housed in tents. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama.) 

Panama.—A new motion-picture thea- 
ter, seating 1,100 and costing $60,000 
complete with equipment, is to be con- 
structed in Panama City by Enrique Pas- 
cua] and Gregorio de los Rios from plans 
drawn by Gustav Schay, local architect 
and contractor, who will also have charge 
of the actual construction. Work is to 
begin December 1, with completion 
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planned for 3 months thereafter. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip. 
ment 


M@ Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States in October 1940 were 
valued at $11,969,800, as compared with 
$10,510,094 in September 1940 and 
$10,250,382 in October 1939, increases of 
13.9 and 16.7 percent, respectively. For- 
eign shipments for the first 10 months of 
1940 totaled $116,090,802, as compared 
with $90,440,272 in the corresponding 
period of 1939, an increase of 27.3 per- 
cent. 

Purchases of self-contained lighting 
outfits by foreign markets were valued 
at $706,915, an increase of approximately 
175 percent over the July total of $257,122, 
the next highest month of the year. 

Shipments of rubber-covered wire in 
October dropped to a new low for the 
year, with a total of $144,735 as com- 
pared with $232,849 in September, a de- 
crease of 37.8 percent. Exports of direct- 
current generators totaled $364,949 in 
October, a value equivalent to total ship- 
ments of this classification for the pre- 
vious 9 months of 1940. 

@ Switzerland—Production of electric 
energy in Switzerland has more than 
tripled in the past 25 years. At the out- 
break of the World War in 1914, the com- 
bined utilized water power developed less 
than 1,000,000 horsepower, and annual 
production of electric energy was less 
than 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. At 
that time there was only one reserve 
water electric plant of importance for 
storing energy. By the end of 1939 the 
utilized water power developed over 
3,000,000 horsepower, and the combined 
output of Swiss hydroelectric plants 
amounted to more than _ 7,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually. In recent years, 
more than 10 large reserve water electric 
plants have been built, capable of pro- 
viding an adequate reserve supply of 
electric energy also during winter months. 

Utilization of electric energy has 
likewise undergone radical changes. 
Whereas in 1914 gas and kerosene light- 
ing still predominated, 99 percent of all 
Swiss households are now wired for elec- 
tricity. The use of electric power for 
industrial purposes has increased con- 
siderably. The number of electric motors 
in operation has risen from 60,000 to 
360,000. In 1914 only 248 kilometers of 
normal-gage railways, representing 68 
percent of the total trackage, were elec- 
trified, compared with the present 2,676 
kilometers, or 72.5 percent. 

Similar expansion was recorded in use 
of electric current for heating in house- 
holds, business, and industry. Since 1914, 
the number of electric kitchen ranges has 
risen from 2,000 to over 140,000 and the 
number of hot-water heaters for bath- 
rooms and kitchens, from 500 to 200,000. 
More than 1,700 large electric ranges are 
installed in hotels and restaurants, com- 
pared with only a few in 1914. The num- 
ber of small electric heaters has advanced 
from 120,000 to over 1,500,000. 
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Notwithstanding this huge increase in 
production and consumption of electric 
energy, the present combined capacity of 
Swiss power stations is not adequate to 
compensate for the serious shortage of 
coal and fuel oil for heating purposes, as 
evidenced by recent Government meas- 
ures to conserve fuel. 

Switzerland has a highly developed 
electrical industry of its own, manufac- 
turing numerous commodities ranging 
from small electrical applicances to 
electric locomotives. This explains the 
relatively limited participation of Amer- 
ican firms in the Swiss market for elec- 
tric equipment. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Zurich.) 


Electric Lighting 


@ Argentina.—Five factories manufac- 
turing incandescent lamps are now estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires. These are: 
Philips Argentina S. A.; “Osram” Cia. 
Argentina de Lamparas Electricas (un- 
derstood to be controlled by the German 
firm of Siemens-Schuckert); Sociedad 
Electrotecnica Argentina “Mayo” S. A.; 
Cia. Sudamericana de Telefonos L. M. 
Ericsson S. A.; E. Rodriguez Canedo. 

The Hungarian firm “Tungsram” is 
said to have contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a local factory for incan- 
descent lamps, and possibly radio tubes, 
but the war caused some delay in receiv- 
ing the necessary machinery. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1.00 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
2: ©. 











Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during September 1940 were as follows, 
according to figures from the Depart- 
mento Nacional do Café: 





Destination | Bags ! || Destination | Bags ! 
Total.......|798, 482 || Argentina......_.. | 44,914 
———|| Chile............ | 4,025 
Union of South | | Uruguay.-...- | 5,931 
Africa....... .| 10,005 || Iceland_.........-. 1, 700 
Canada ._-- | 11, 158 || Portugal. ......... | 4, 980 
United States__.__|712, 861 || Ships’ stores......| 244 





1 Bags are of 60 kilograms. 


(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


’ i Costa Rica.—Cocoa exports in August 
1940 totaled 269,997 kilograms, valued at 
$29,390, bringing aggregate shipments 
for the first 8 months of 1940 to 2,499,- 
027 kilograms, valued at $313,562. Au- 
gust 1939 exports totaled 330,676 kilo- 
grams (valued at $49,601), while the 8- 
month total was 5,008,336 kilograms 
($751,251). (American Consulate, San 
Jose.) 


Oils and Oilseeds 


M China.—No arrivals of tung oil were 
reported at Hankow during October. 
Business transacted involved about 73 
short tons of oil which changed hands on 
a speculative basis and 30 tons which 
were exported by Japanese firms. 

Stocks at Hankow on October 31 were 
estimated at approximately 2,530 short 
tons. Tung oil was quoted the first of 
October at 195 Chinese dollars per picul 
of 133% pounds, or about $0.083 per 
pound. The closing price of oil at the 
end of October was 185 Chinese dollars 
per picul, or $0.088 per pound. 

Imports of tung oil at Hong Kong for 

the month of October totaled 221 short 
tons, of which 112 came from the leased 
territory of Kwangchowwan. Tung oil 
dealers at Kwangchowwan were reported 
to have registered with the Japanese au- 
thorities in that locality stocks amount- 
ing to from 672 to 784 short tons. No 
further export permits will be issued at 
Kwangchowwan after the present regis- 
tered stocks of oil have been shipped. 
Stocks of oil at Hong Kong at the end 
ot October were approximately 336 tons. 
The price of tung oil quoted at Hong 
Kong the end of October was 141 Hong 
Kong dollars per »icul in bulk, or $0.244 
per pound. (American Consulates Gen- 
eral, Hankow and Hong Kong.) 
@ Brazil—aA prominent factor in the in- 
creasing consumption of castor oil in 
the United States is the growing use of 
dehydrated castor oil as a substitute for 
tung oil, the well-known drying oil. Sta- 
tistics covering domestic consumption of 
dehydrated castor oil are not available, 
but for the first 9 months of 1940, 38,- 
328,392 pounds of castor oil were con- 
sumed, compared with 28,445,883 in the 
corresponding period of 1939 Castor 
beans imported in the 1940 period 
amounted to 81,610 short tons compared 
with 52,872 for the first 9 months of 
1939. 

Practically all castor beans crushed in 
the United States originate in Brazil, and 
that country ordinarily ships 60 percent 
of its castor bean crop to the United 
States. Out of a total of 385,556 60- 
kilogram bags exported in the first 9 
months of 1940, the United States re- 
ceived 226,185 bags, followed by Italy 
with 102,330. In the 1939 period the 
United States took 190,175 bags out of a 
total of 310,897 while the United King- 
dom was second with 57,434 bags. It is 
estimated that the 1940-41 crop will be 
between 600,000 and 700,000 bags. Stocks 
amounted to about 50,000 bags in Bahia 
warehouses and about 70,000 in the inte- 
rior on September 30, 1940. (American 
Consulate, Bahia.) 
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eee Fish and Products 

@ Canada.—British Columbia packers 
have increased their canning capacity 
on the strength of orders received from 
the United Kingdom for approximately 
1,500,000 cases, although no permits have 
yet been issued by the British Ministry 
of Supply for the importation of canned 
herring. Production is being delayed, 
however, by the action of the fishermen 
who halted operations on October 18, 
1940, because they were unwilling to ac- 
cept the price of $2.40 a ton which pre- 
vailed last year. 

British firms have placed orders with 
packing houses in this Province for 1,- 
750,000 pounds of frozen halibut and ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 pounds of frozen 
salmon for delivery before the end of 
November; but it appears that the nec- 
essary import licenses will not be issued, 
consequently efforts will be made to sell 
such fish in the United States without 
disrupting the market. 

Exports of canned salmon, which 
heretofore had been moving normally to 
Great Britain, received a setback in mid- 
October, when the British Food Minis- 
try refused to grant further import li- 
censes for chum salmon in quarter- 
pound tins. This is the first year chums 
have been packed in quarter-pound tins, 
and as a result of the British ruling, can- 
ners now have approximately 75,000 cases 
of chums in this new packing which they 
cannot readily sell in Canada or in the 
few remaining export markets. 

The salmon pack this season, as of 

October 12, 1940, amounts to 1,225,156 
cases, compared with 1,372,086 cases at 
this time last year, according to statistics 
released by the Chief Supervisor of Fish- 
eries in Vancouver. The pack so far this 
year is smaller than for any correspond- 
ing period during the past 6 years. 
(American Consulate General, Vancou- 
ver.) 
@ Netherlands Indies—The early forma- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies of a Jap- 
anese-sponsored Deep Sea Bonito and 
Tuna Fishing Co., to be capitalized at 
35,000,000 yen, has been announced in 
Tokyo. The company will build 8 fishery 
bases in the Netherlands Indies and 10 
more in Japan’s South Sea mandated is- 
lands, it is stated. Of the 755 fishing- 
fleet units, 235 will be based in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, with each base having 
from 30 to 40 ships. 


“a Fruits and Nuts 
@ Brazil—Brazil nuts are harvested from 
February to September. Quantities ex- 
pected to be gathered in the Amazon 
Valley during 1941 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Exports of Brazil Nuts From the Amazon 
Region (States of Para and Ama- 
zonas) 

















: United| Eng- 

Period Total States | land 
UNSHELLED NUTS 1,000 1,000 1,000 

1989:  ° pounds | pounds | pounds 
ea 868 562 277 
EE SES: 542 531 2 
PROVEN la teccacdeonae 312 WP iavinss. 
I ss sib tnceenerte £ 399 55 343 





Se 
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Exports of Brazil Nuts From the Amazon 
Region—Continued 
United! Eng- 
Period Total | ‘States | land 





UNSHELLED NUTS—Ccon. 

















1940: pounds | pownds | pounds 
eee  ) ee 877 
OS See 2, 248 69 2,177 
r See EE = 4 a 4 
May 2AM RTS (oc ioe 2, 248 1, 241 943 
| RD Fea Pea 6, 700 000 700 
SED nitapcinpitaqicuiiligdll 3,700 | 3,700 }........ 
RASS 5 Me eS. 8,500 | 8,500 |_____- 

|) Re eet 32,911 | 20, 982 11, 643 
SHELLED NUTS 
1939: 
NR Se 1, 203 1,118 45 
a ord a 1,660 | 1,356 286 
SEES teee 960  * er 
AMPS SE RE 918 77 

1940 
i ha 723 587 117 
ESSE OE A, 146 65 7 
OS Sa 325 229 4 
Se RS IE RE 856 685 32 

| RRR SIES ES Lee) 2.008 1........ 
NEES e 1,300 | 1,300 |--...... 
| SEEPS er & (84 ) = 
BR EOE. ae) ape }..-...... 

a 12, 547 | 11, 489 718 





| 
| 





@ Costa Rica—Banana shipments in 
September 1940 totaled 281,140 stems (all 
to the United States), according to pre- 
liminary statistics. August 1940 ship- 
ments totaled 267,644 stems, and those 
for September 1939, 212,010 stems. Total 
shipments for the first 9 months of 1940 
have been 2,334,894 stems (2,557,724 for 
comparable period of 1939). (American 
Consulate, San Jose.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice at Hawaii during the 
week ended November 16, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, included: 
from the mainland, cleaned rice, 1,305,000 
pounds; brown, 30,250; and paddy, 169,- 
500; from foreign countries, cleaned, 
16,500 pounds. 

California rough and milled rice mar- 

kets were reported strong, and a wire on 
November 21 advised of an advance of 
15 cents, effective November 25. Present 
prices are: paddy, $1.54 per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b. country shipping point; Califor- 
nia-Japan rice, $3.30 in San Francisco. 
Southern markets were strong, with a 
parcel of Arkansas blue rose confirmed on 
November 21 at $4.30, c. i. f. Hawaiian 
demand is good, and limited arrivals are 
the result of a lack of freight space. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 
@ The rice market continued firm in 
Puerto Rico during the week ended No- 
vember 15, with a tendency to higher 
prices. A few mills with small stocks 
were again reported to be liquidating on 
the advance market, but slightly under 
the quotations made by larger mills with 
heavier stocks. Arrivals during the week 
ended November 9 were unofficially re- 
ported as totaling 58,545 pockets (56,855 
Southern, and 1,690 California). 

The Southern rice market, reportedly, 
continued to advance in Puerto Rico 
throughout the week ended November 22, 
1940. Three successive holidays resulted 
in restricted sales. California announced 
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a price advance of 15 cents, effective No- 
vember 25, making prices on shipments 
through December 15, $3.80, extra fancy, 
and shipments through January 15, $3.95, 
extra fancy. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f., Puerto Rican ports, quoted by mills 
on November 22, were as follows: Cali- 
fornia Japan rice, extra fancy, $3.65; 
fancy, $3.60; extra choice, $3.55; and 
choice, $3.50; Blue Rose extra fancy 
southern rices were quoted at $3.75—-$3.85; 
and Japana, $3.30-$3.50. 

Arrivals during the week ended Novem- 

ber 16 were unofficially reported at 64,410 
pockets, all of Southern origin. (Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, San 
Juan.) 
@ Guatemala.—There are approximately 
34 flour mills in Guatemala producing 
flour from locally grown wheat but the 
output is not sufficient for the needs of 
the country. All of the hard wheat flour 
needed for better-grade bread baking 
and some soft wheat flour is imported. 

The Ministry of Finance estimated 
consumption of wheat flour in 1938 at ap- 
proximately 251,924 barrels, of which 
124,242 consisted of flour milled locally, 
and the remainder of imported flour. In 
1939, total consumption was given at 245,- 
760 barrels, of which 119,963 were of do- 
mestic production. 

The chief source of imports has been 
the United States, which supplied 108,- 
075 of the total 108,612 barrels in 1938, 
and 114,314 of the total 115,109 barrels 
imported in 1939. Most of the remainder 
originated in Canada. 

The French loaf type of bread is in 
greatest demand, but several bakeries 
have machinery for mixing dough and 
which make rolls and the type of loaves 
popular in the United States. About 70 
percent of the bread consumed in Guate- 
mala is made in bakeries without modern 
equipment. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Guatemala.) 

@ Argentina—The Argentine Govern- 
ment has authorized the Grain Board to 
purchase the wheat crop, at $6.75 pesos 
(about $1.59) per quintal (3.674 bushels), 
delivered in Buenos Aires. Purchases will 
begin December 1, 1940. The Grain 
Board is also authorized to secure 
promises from growers that the acreage 
will not be increased, and that, if re- 
quested, it will be reduced not to exceed 
10 percent next year. Wheat will be re- 
sold to millers at 9 pesos ($2.12) per 
quintal, and for wheat already bought, or 
that will be purchased from sources other 
than the Grain Board, millers must pay 
to the Grain Board 2.25 pesos ($0.53). 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Argentina—The Grain Board, by a 
Government Decree, has been authorized 
to sell corn for fuel at the following 
prices per metric ton: Ear corn to rail- 
way companies at points of origin, 20 
pesos ($4.72); ear corn to factories on 
cars at destination, 23 pesos ($5.43); 
shelled corn to factories at destination, 
25 pesos ($5.90). (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires.) 

@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
Slackened somewhat during the week 
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ended November 20, reacting to further 
price increases. Additional factors at. 
tributed by the trade to bringing about 
a restriction in the buying movement 
included the heavy sales noted during 
recent weeks, which are more than suffi. 
cient to satisfy actual requirements for 
several months to come, together with 
a resultant increasing disposition on the 
part of Cuban importers to specify for. 
ward deliveries beyond the views of most 
exporters. 

Sales were not greatly in excess of 
75,000 pockets, according to trade aq. 
vices, of which a majority consisted of 
new-crop rexoras, 3 to 55 percent broken, 
at from $4.15 to $3.40. Early prolifics 
(all new-crop), 30 to 60 percent broken, 
moved in fair volume, at from $3.00 to 
§2.70. Scattered additional sales included 
single lots of new-crop fortunas, 50 per. 
cent broken, at $3.20, and old niras, 33 
percent broken (second heads), at $3.65, 
with small quantities of Japans, 20 per- 
cent broken, being traded at $3.10. These 
prices are all per 100 pounds on a c. i. f, 
Habana basis. 

The situation in Oriental rices re- 
mained dull, with no sales for import, 
shipments, or firm offerings to this mar- 
ket ascertainable during the week. Ac- 
tivity in this branch of the trade was 
limited to receipt of new nominal quo- 
tations reported variously at from six to 
nine pence above previous quotations 
based upon Siam super at 17 shillings 
6 pence per hundredweight (112 pounds), 
c. i. f. Cuban ports, with war-risk insur- 
ance extra. 

Imports through the Port of Habana 

during the period November 14-20, 1940, 
totaled 59,075 pockets (2,694,201 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, with no ar- 
rivals of Oriental rices during that inter- 
val, according to statistics compiled pri- 
vately from ships’ manifests. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ United Kingdom.—A preliminary esti- 
mate of the British hop crop indicates a 
production 10 percent below brewers’ re- 
quirements. A reduction in allocations 
of hops to the brewers is probable, as 
old-crop stocks are very low, and no 
import licenses are being’ granted. 
(American Embassy, London.) 


Meat and Products 


@ Finland.—As a consequence of the war 
with the U. S. S. R., Finland lost 169,950 
cattle, representing 9.2 percent of the 
total stock. Other losses include 153,000 
sheep, or 14.9 percent of the total; 75,500 
pigs (15.7 percent); and 13,000 reindeer 
(6 percent). 

It is estimated that these losses have 
reduced the production of meat, declining 
about 18 percent from the 1938 level. 
With beef the reduction amounts to 8.7 
percent, and pork output has fallen by 
almost 30 percent. 

Representatives of the German sheep- 
breeding industry arrived in Finland late 
in September to study prospects for in- 
creasing sheep production. It was stated 
that Germany is engaged in increasing 
European self-sufficiency with regard to 
wool and offers a steady market for any 
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surplus that can be exported from Fin- 
Jand. In 1937 there were slightly over 
1,000,000 sheep in Finland. 

The Government’s rationing policy, 

which is most serious in respect to but- 
ter and other fats, in view of local cli- 
matic conditions, is explained in part by 
the fact that earlier estimates of supply 
have proved to be unduly optimistic. 
Prior to the new regulations, 200 grams 
of butter were obtainable each week per 
person, but at present only 250 grams of 
all fats are obtainable in any 10 days. 
Present estimates indicate that, exclud- 
ing butter, there will be about 45,000 
metric tons, or 11.6 kilograms per capita 
of fats available to Finland for the next 
12 months. (American Legation, 
Helsinki.) 
@ Italy —The buying and selling of cat- 
tle for slaughter for the civil population 
of Italy has been placed under official 
control by a Ministerial Decree dated 
September 10, 1940 and a more recent 
notice indicates that the sale of hogs will 
soon be regulated. 

An impending scarcity of livestock in 
Italy, and a desire to control and con- 
serve supplies, appear to be the reasons 
for the foregoing regulations. House- 
wives report that supplies of meat avail- 
able at the end of the first week during 
which the regulations were in force were 
meager and unattractive. Butchers as- 
sert they now have no choice but to take 
what is offered. A preceding regulation 
which provides that owners of cattle must 
set aside 30 percent of their animals 
weighing over 125 kilograms each for 
Government use may be partly responsi- 
ble for reduced offerings to civilians. Re- 
ports are current that meatless days in 
Italy will soon be increased to 6 days a 
week and that, for a time, the sale of 
meat may be prohibited entirely. 

The word “meat” used in this connec- 
tion refers only to fresh beef, veal, mut- 
ton, and goat meat. On “meatless” days 
salt pork, bacon, and game may Still be 
purchased and served. Pork may now be 
placed in the same category with “meat” 
in the above sense, but it seems unlikely 
that the public will be deprived of flesh 
of all kinds for some time to come. 
Poultry is still to be had on certain days. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Hungary.—A record crop of paprika is 
expected and the quality harvested to 
date is reported to be very good. ‘(Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Budapest.) 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Panama.—The price of potatoes grad- 
ing as first-class has been stabilized by 
the Banco Nacional at $2.50 per quintal 
(220 pounds) ; second-class at $2.00; and 
third-class, $1.50 per quintal. Growers 
in the Chiriqui region have heretofore 
been hampered by the lack of adequate 
and economical transportation. It is un- 
derstood that the Government expects to 
effect deliveries at Panama City at a cost 
of 40 cents per quintal, making the 
wholesale cost $2.90 per quintal for the 
best quality. This would enable dis- 
tributors to retail at about 4 cents a 
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pound, compared with the usual price of 
10 cents. 

Domestic production in 1939 totaled 
about 79,365 bushels. In addition there 
were imported 40,765 bushels, valued at 
$46,476, to which was added 10 cents per 
kilo duty and consular fee of 3 percent 
ad valorem, making an additional cost of 
$162,344, which, added to the original cost 
of the potatoes, ran the wholesale cost to 
$208,820. The retail price thus was nec- 
essarily several times higher than the 
Canal Zone commissary price. 

The Government policy has a two-fold 

objective—to encourage farmers to in- 
crease production, and to provide a lower 
price to the consumer. While there is no 
immediate prospect of production being 
increased to the point of self-sufficiency, 
it is believed that acreage will be grad- 
ually expanded. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama.) 
@vu.S. S. R—The vegetable canning 
season was in full swing during August. 
Output planned for 1940 was 700,000,000 
standard cans (400 grams). The first 
crop handled was green peas, 9,000,000 
cans, followed by eggplant, peppers, and 
tomatoes. As a result of weather condi- 
tions during the growing season, several 
of these crops ripened at the same time, 
making it necessary for the factories to 
handle abnormal quantities and rush 
production. Maintenance of manufac- 
turing schedules is very irregular: some 
plants have gone ahead of their pro- 
grams, others lag far behind planned out- 
put. Collection of vegetables and fruits 
in Bessarabia has begun, with fruits, 
chiefly prunes, predominating. There is 
one small cannnery at Bendery. Next 
year canning in this district will be 
considerably expanded. 


Glass and Products 


@ Germany.—Attendance at the glass- 
ware section of the 1940 Leipzig Fall 
Fair was considerably smaller than usual. 
Many visitors came only to inquire of 
their old suppliers concerning a possible 
increase of goods allotted to them or to 
expedite deliveries. Other customers 
tried, mostly in vain, to establish new 
cennections, but glass manufacturers 
were hardly able to take on new cus- 
tomers without jeopardizing the interests 
of old clients. The only exceptions were 
customers from those districts which 
were evacuated until the summer of 1940 
on account of the war, especially from 
the Saar and other districts adjoining 
France. Preference was also given to 
customers from certain former Polish 
Cistricts now incorporated into greater 
Germany. 

Demand for most lines of glassware 
was very heavy. Nevertheless, most ex- 
hibitors were unable to accept orders to 
be filled within the next few months since 
they have been unable even to fill some 
orders taken at the 1940 Spring Fair. 
The bulk of the orders taken at this Fall 
Fair can hardly be filled before the spring 
of 1941. Preference was given to orders 
from customers who could produce cer- 
tificates of urgency issued by German 
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military or other Government establish- 
ments. 

Although glassware exhibits appeared 
to be aS numerous as usual, many more 
elaborate types are no longer available, 
since so many expert glassmakers, blow- 
ers, grinders, and other workers are now 
in military service. Simple glassware, 
especially articles easily made by female 
labor or manufactured by automatic ma- 
chinery were more easily obtainable. Al- 
though this industry has not suffered 
noteworthy difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials, manufacturers stated they 
have had to consider the question of 
fuel supply. 

Since the outbreak of the war, espe- 
cially during the summer and fall of 1940, 
there has been continuous demand for. 
preserving glasses of any kind, and al- 
though the number of units manufac- 
tured in 1940 was nearly double that of 
1938 when about 60,000,000 were made, 
the supply is still below requirements. 
It is assumed that the output of pre- 
serving glasses for 1940 was curtailed 
somewhat after authorities realized that 
fruit and vegetable crops were below 
normal. (American Consul General, 
Leipzig.) 


Hardware 


M New Zealand—Prices of Australian 
iron and steel hardware products in New 
Zealand remain at pre-war levels, ac- 
cording to reports, despite current high 
freight rates. The landed cost of Ameri- 
can items is said to be about double the 
comparable Australian cost. However, 
because of Australian and United King- 
dom defense orders, deliveries from Aus- 
tralia are uncertain in many cases. 

In August, for the sixth successive 
month, total imports of iron, steel, hard- 
ware, and artificers’ tools from the 
United States were higher in value than 
during the preceding month. The value 
in August amounted to £NZ20,016, or 
4.7 percent of total amount imported 
(£NZ426,218) the highest for any month 
this year. Imports of hardware from the 
United States in August were valued 
at £NZ3,635, and of artificers’ tools £NZ- 
6,093. These two categories accounted 
for nearly half the United States par- 
ticipation in the New Zealand iron and 
steel market during the period. 

Other chief suppliers in August were 
the United Kingdom (61.1 percent of the 
total), Australia (20.8 percent) , and Can- 
ada (12.0 percent). 

Imports of hardware, artificers’ tools, 
and wire netting during the first 8 
months of 1940 were valued at £NZ661,- 
433, of which the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for £NZ489,975 (74.1 percent), 
the United States £NZ58,942 (8.9 per- 
cent), Australia £NZ56,868 (8.6 pércent), 
and Canada £NZ37,659 (5.7 percent). 
During the comparable period in 1939, 
total imports of these three items were 
valued at £NZ830,416, the United King- 
dom furnishing £NZ564,846 (68.0 per- 
cent), the United States £NZ83,214 (10.0 
percent), Australia £NZ65,790 (7.9 per- 
cent), and Canada £NZ60,143 (7.2 per- 
cent). 
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First 8 months— 
Country of origin 
1939 1940 
Hardware: 
RF SHER Seah rate Sa £38, 379 £24, 392 
SS eS EES SE eS RR 24, 426 6, 417 
United Kingdom _____-.--_---- 433, 456 389, 821 
United States_...........--.-- 34, 185 22, 232 
rhein tsa ne-odbaesionicom 37, 726 13, 241 
SS oR CL ae retire 568, 172 456, 103 
Artificers’ tools: xe 
GEE 7, 707 6, 326 
Sc eS ee eae 35, 717 31, 242 
United Kingdom __._--..------ 94, 693 97,176 
United States ---_-- et ae 49,029 | 36, 710 
ee esc rn a 18, 608 4,748 
period of 1939. Although the destinations 


OSS ae | 205, 754 | 176, 202 





The value of hardware, artificer’s tools, 
and netting furnished by other countries 
declined from £NZ56,423 for the first 8 
months of 1939 to £NZ17,989 for the same 
period of the current year. 

Values are stated in New Zealand cur- 
rency, and represent the cost in the 
countries of origin plus 10 percent. The 
approximate average value of the New 
Zealand pound during the first 8 months 
of 1940 and 1939 was $3.2060 and $3.7231, 
respectively. ‘(American Vice Consul, 
Wellington.) 


Iron and Steel 


October scrap exports from the United 
States—258,926 gross tons valued at 
$4,605,299—were slightly larger than the 
255,608 tons valued at $4,437,019 reported 
during the preceding month. In Octo- 
ber 1939, this trade amounted to 336,775 
tons valued at $5,730,606. 

Iron and steel scrap comprised 258,482 
tons of the October total. Since the ex- 
portation of all grades of this material 
became subject to license on October 16, 
with the further qualification that the 
issuance of such licenses would thereafter 
be limited to shipments moving to coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and to 
Great Britain, shipments reported to 
have been made to Japan (147,708 tons), 
Spain (9,176 tons), China (227 tons), 
British India (118 tons), and Iraq (75 
tons) actually describe shipments made 
to October 15 only. The figures for the 
United Kingdom (55,098 tons), Canada 
(44,205 tons), and Mexico (1,875 tons), 
since these countries lie within the areas 
eligible to receive licenses, relate to the 
full calendar month. 

Included also in the October total was 
324 tons of tin plate circles and similar 
products valued at $16,127 (of which 
China took 274 tons and Greece 50 tons), 
and 120 tons of waste waste tin plate 
valued at $9,063 all of which went to 
Hong Kong. 

Cumulative scrap exports for the first 
10 months of 1940 stand at 2,678,759 tons 
valued at $45,708,493 against 3,098,369 
tons valued at $46,572,685 exported in 
the comparable period of 1939. 

@ Straits Settlements—Exports of iron 
ore from the Japanese-owned mines in 
Malaya totaled 291,043 tons during the 
first 4 months of 1940 which compared 
with 227,642 tons in the corresponding 
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of these shipments are no longer reported 
it is evident that all or nearly all of this 
ore moved to Japan since, in 1939, all 
but 7,056 tons of the total during the first 
4 months of the year moved to Japan. 
(American Consulate General, Singa- 
pore.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Finland—After 3 weeks of negotia- 
tions between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, an agreement has been 
concluded whereby the pay of workers in 
the footwear industry will be increased 
an average of 20 percent. The new wage 
scale will remain effective until further 
notice, subject to revision, in the event 
that the cost of living index fluctuates 10 
percent or more. ‘(American Legation, 
Helsinki.) 

@ Jtaly.—All branches of the Italian shoe 
trade are reported to be shunning, as 
much as possible, the “standard” type 
shoe which has been produced by official 
order. Production of these shoes was 
decreed earlier in the year in two types, 
one for men and another for women, in 
order that the poorer classes would have 
available a strong serviceable type at 
reasonable prices. Approximately 2,000,- 
000 pairs of such footwear were made and 
distributed to dealers, who were required 
to’ stock all sizes in two colors in both 
men’s and women’s types. Retailers have 
not been very successful in disposing of 
these supplies, reporting that even the 
poorer classes prefer to pay a little more 
for their footwear in order to buy a more 
distinctive product. Because of limited 
sales, manufacturers have been trying 
to avoid making these shoes, but it is 
reported that overnment agencies 
threaten to withdraw orders for mili- 
tary shoes, where producers have such 
contracts, if they do not continue to man- 
ufacture the standardized variety. The 
margin of profit in the standardized 
shoes to both the manufacturer and re- 
tailer is said to be exceptionally small. 
(American Consulate, Milan.) 


Leather 


M@ Greece.—Scarcity of essential raw ma- 
terials and large scale requisitioning of 
leather by the Government have reduced 
Greek sole leather supplies, and as a re- 
sult prices have more than doubled in 
recent months, Quotations of imported 
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upper leather during the same period 
have advanced by about 50 percent. De. 
spite the scarcity of leather, no restric- 
tions have yet been imposed on the sale 
of shoes, chiefly because the very low 
purchasing power of most of the popula- 
tion has kept demand to current require- 
ments. As a result, ready-made shoes 
can still be purchased in many stores in 
Athens at practically the same prices 
asked 6 months ago, while custom-made 
shoe prices have advanced by only 10 to 
15 percent. However, it appears that 
Greek footwear and sole leather indus- 
tries, which have only recently begun to 
feel the effects of the war, will shortly be 
faced with an acute problem if the virtua] 
blockade on raw materials continues, 
(American Commercial Attaché, Athens.) 
@ Italy—A severe shortage of practically 
all types of sole leather is reported, owing 
mainly to larger orders placed for mili- 
tary boots and the impossibility of im- 
porting suitable raw materials. During 
September, dealers were flooded with 
orders they could not fill owing to the 
limited allotments granted for civilian 
use, while manufacturers of military 
equipment and traders supplying the 
Government are reported to have 
“ample” sole leather stocks. Indications 
are that the Government did not have 
sufficient upper leather earmarked for use 
in army footwear and as a result will 
shortly have to obtain additional supplies 
on the open market. (American Con- 
sulate, Milan.) 

@ Philippine Islands—Another slight in- 
crease was recorded in demand for Amer- 
ican leather in the Philippines during 
October, mainly as a result of increased 
employment brought about by the com- 
ing agricultural season, as well as stronger 
prices prevailing for Copra. The Govern- 
ment-controlled National Footwear Cor- 
poration is reported to have opened an- 
other store in Manila. Stocks of Amer- 
ican leather are about sufficient to meet 
the demand. Quotations for American 
leathers in October were somewhat 
higher than in the preceding month be- 
cause of higher raw material prices in 
the United States. (American Consulate, 
Manila.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Imports of hides and skins into the 
United States were valued at $3,342,927 
in October, slightly below arrivals dur- 
ing the same month last year valued at 
$3,431,238. Cattle hides and kip skins 
registered sharp gains, but declines oc- 
curred in importations of calf, sheep, 
and goat skins. During the first 10 
months of the year imports of all hides 
and skins were valued at $40,985,380, a 
small increase over shipments received 
during the same months of 1939, valued 
at $37,102,665. Exports of hides and 
skins diopped sharply in October to 
$321,068, nearly 50 percent below ship- 
ments last year valued at $607,587. Ex- 
ports during the 10 months of this year 
also failed to come up to last year’s 
level—declining in value from $3,007,955 
to $3,371,442 during the periods, 
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Tanning Extract Foreign Trade 


Imports of tanning extracts from the 
United States in October amounting to 
12,005,975 pounds valued at $421,881, 
were considerably below the 17,231,402 
pounds valued at $560,854 shipped in the 
same month of 1939. Cumulative ar- 
rivals during the first 10 months of the 
current year totaled 109,940,983 pounds 
of extract valued at $3,790,119, compared 
with 128,784,830 pounds valued at 
$4,216,616 last year. 

Exports of tanning extracts were re- 
corded at 2,118,287 pounds valued at 
$102,285 in October, compared with 
4,147,458 pounds valued at $202,526— 
a decline of almost 50 percent. During 
the period January through October ex- 
ports totaled 42,143,802 pounds valued 
at $1,968,092, or well above shipments 
Jast year totaling 33,251,916 pounds val- 
ued at $1,304,510. The increase shown 
during the current year has been due 
primarily to the large volume of chestnut 
extract exported in 1940. 


Tanning Material Imports 


Raw tanning material imports into 
the United States underwent a decline 
of nearly 75 percent in October as com- 
pared with a year ago. Total arrivals 
amounted to 5,623,030 pounds valued at 
$39,723 during the month, against 20,- 
764,017 pounds valued at $389,061 in Oc- 
tober 1939. Shipments of valonia, sumac, 
and oak galls from the Mediterranean 
area were Significantly lacking, and 
South African wattle and Chinese sumac 
galls were very small. Total arrivals 
during the first 10 months of 1940 
amounted to 92,029,611 pounds valued 
at $1,657,158. During the same period 
of last year raw tannins imported were 
substantially higher at 109,083,016 pounds 
valued at $1,711,825. 

@ Australia—Up to the end of Septem- 
ber no sheep skins were shipped to the 
United States from Sydney. The prices 
at which specified types of sheep skins 
may be released for export to countries 
other than the United Kingdom are de- 
termined by the Wool Control authority 
in the United Kingdom and these prices 
provide a margin above the limits set by 
appraisers in Australia. In addition ex- 
porters in Australia are obliged to add 
a further margin in making offerings to 
buyers in the United States and other 
countries in order to make a profit. The 
ultimate prices at which exports may be 
authorized are therefore too high to at- 
tract buyers in the United States and 
other countries. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Sydney.) 

@ Greece.—The domestic tanning indus- 
try is confronted with a serious shortage 
of supplies. In normal years Greece im- 
ports from 5,000 to 5,500 metric tons of 
air-dried cattle hides, and domestic 
slaughter houses furnishes the equivalent 
of 1,000 tons of air-dried hides in wet 
Salted form. Since the extension of the 
war in the Mediterranean and the coinci- 
dent disruption of sea communications, 
imports of hides into Greece have stopped 
completely and at the end of Septem- 
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ber stocks within the country were 
negligible. Domestic production of cattle 
hides has declined considerably due to 
restriction of meat consumption. The re- 
sult has been a sharp increase in raw hide 
prices. The raw material outlook for the 
immediate future is decidedly unfavor- 
able. In addition to the transport diffi- 
culties there is the refusal of the British 
authorities to issue export licenses on 
shipments from India, Sudan, and other 
British controlled areas. Some importers 
have considered the possibility of ob- 
taining small supplies through Basra, 
Traq. 


A severe shortage of certain tanning 


‘materials also exists in Greece. While 


certain types are domestically produced, 
such as valonia and pine bark, and there 
is also an important valonia extract in- 
dustry whose annual output is about 
5,000 metric tons, these materials are 
not sufficient for a full tannage and in 
normal times the country has imported 
some 2,800 metric tons of quebracho 
annually from Argentina. Stocks of que- 
bracho extract are now extremely low. 

@ Italy—Improvement registered in the 
hide and skin market during August 
continued throughout September, though 
the trend did not rise as rapidly as was 
anticipated. Demand was good and 
prices showed an inclination to rise in 
some districts, particularly in Lombardy 
where gains of from five to ten percent 
were reported. It is expected that con- 
ditions will continue to improve, particu- 
larly since certain types of hides and 
skins are beginning to become scarce. 
Sheepskins were in active demand in 
September and prices were slightly 
higher than last month. Because of the 
demand for ram skins in Germany, trad- 
ing in this type was brisk. Goatskins, 
however, did not do so well as prices 
remained stationary and demand was 
not so keen as for other varieties. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Milan.) 


Lumber and Products 


United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber. (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber, sawed railroad ties, and box shooks), 
logs, and hewn railroad ties for the first 
10 months of 1940 totaled 916,345 M board 
feet, compared with 1,079,705 M feet for 
the first 10 months of 1939, a decrease of 
15 percent. 

Of the total 1940 amount, sawed ma- 
terial (including railroad ties and box 
shooks) accounted for 839,020 M feet 
compared with 954,893 M feet, a de- 
crease of 12 percent. On the same basis 
of comparison, exports of logs and hewn 
timber (including railroad ties) totaled 
77,325 M feet, as against 124,812 M feet, 
a decrease of 38 percent. 

Exports for the first 10 months of 1940, 
with comparative figures covering the 
first 10 months of 1939 in parenthesis, 
follows. Sawed softwood (excluding rail- 
road ties and box shooks) totaled 616,512 
M feet (675,949). The sawed softwood 
group consisted principally of Douglas 
fir, pine, (southern, white, ponderosa, 
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and sugar pine), spruce, redwood, cedar, 
and cypress. Of these species, spruce and 
cypress showed gains. Sawed hardwood 
(including: flooring and excluding rail- 
road ties and box shooks) totaled 130,263 
M feet (237,563). Softwood-log exports 
totaled 48,466 M feet (90,803) ; hardwood- 
log exports totaled, 16,479 M feet (19,- 
713) ; hewn railroad ties, 12,380 M board 
feet (14,296); sawed railroad ties, 16,836 
M feet (17,693); and box shooks, 75,409 
M feet (23,688). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 

wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the first 10 
months of 1940 totaled 771,237 M feet 
(769,471), a gain of less than 1 percent. 
Of this amount, logs (hardwood and soft- 
wood) accounted for 173,977 M feet 
(187,348); softwood lumber, 492,687 M 
feet (500,826) ; and hardwood lumber and 
sawed cabinet woods, 92,853 M feet 
(81,297). In the softwood lumber group, 
spruce was the most important species 
imported, totaling 238,215 M feet (234,- 
928). 
@ Barbados—Lumber demand during 
the September quarter did not improve 
to any extent. Prices increased 50 per- 
cent or more over those prevailing at the 
beginning of the war. Higher freight 
costs have taken up most of the increase, 
and rise in exchange rate a smaller por- 
tion. General economic conditions also 
accounted for smaller consumption. 
Another important factor in reduced con- 
sumption, particularly insofar as the 
United States is concerned, is that some 
builders have deferred building plans 
until pitch pine, importation of which is 
prohibited by wartime regulations, be- 
comes available. Stocks of pitch pine are 
small, and supplies of certain sizes are 
entirely depleted. . Douglas fir from Brit- 
ish Colombia, which is said to be replacing 
pitch pine to some extent, is about 50 
percent higher in price than before the 
war. 

The outlook for imports of lumber from 
the United States is not particularly en- 
couraging. Consumption generally will 
be small until economic conditions im- 
prove. Two factors which would con- 
tribute largely to such improvement 
would be a revival of the tourist industry 
and a large sugar crop at good prices. 
However, it appears that every effort 
should be made by the American trade 
to export pitch-pine lumber into the Bar- 
bados market, which is ordinarily one of 
the more important in the West Indies. 
Pitch pine, according to the local trade, 
resists termites better than Douglas fir, 
which must be treated before use 
(American Consulate, Barbados.) 

@ Canada.—Demand for lumber was ac- 
‘tive during October in the Edmonton 
district, and local mills were able to meet 
demand. Grain elevators and war con- 
tracts accounted for most of the new con- 
struction work. A definite shortage of 
spruce lumber existed, and mills are be- 
ing urged to increase their output in 
order to meet the growing demand from 
the United States for lumber supplies; 
there is no carry-over from last year. 
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and no dry stocks of lumber are now on 
hand. Prices offered by United States 
firms are higher than those set by the 
Dominion War Supply Board of the Ca- 
nadian Government, and a boom year in 
1941 is anticipated as a result of war 
needs and increaSed exports to the 
United States. (American Consulate, 
Edmonton.) 

@ Finland —Prefabricated-house manu- 
facturers, consisting of 21 mills in differ- 
ent parts of Finland, have combined to 
form the Puutalo Oy., which will distrib- 
ute prefabricated houses manufactured 
by these mills. Such production by these 
mills now amounts to Several hundred 
units a month, and the price ranges from 
$470 to $2,058 (prices converted from 
marks to dollars at 1 mark=$0.0196, aver- 
age rate for September). These build- 
ings can be erected in a day, provided the 
foundations are in place. 

Considerable numbers of prefabricated 
houses have already been received in 
Finland from Sweden for the relief of 
evacuees. One of the immediate uses to 
which Finnish houses of this type will be 
put will be as temporary barracks for 
German troops proceeding via Finland 
to northern Norway. (American Lega- 
tion, Helsinki.) 

@ Jreland (Eire) —Lumber imports dur- 
ing the first part of the September quar- 
ter were obtained principally from 
Canada, as shipping facilities were avail- 
able in that period. However, toward the 
end of the quarter it became more diffi- 
cult to obtain space for lumber on vessels 
from Canada, and importers turned to 
the United States as the chief source of 
supply. Douglas fir, “soft pine,’ and 
pitch pine were some of the species in 
demand. Publication of detailed import 
and export statistics has been prohibited 
by the Irish Government since August 


1939, hence no Official figures are 
available. 
Principal imports from the United 


States in 1938 consisted of sawn soft- 
woods and hardwoods, staves, tool han- 
dles, and plywood. Out of total lumber 
imports of £1,405,279 in that year, the 
United States furnished a value of 
£181,370, whereas Canada furnished only 
£84,126. While practically all of the wood 
imported into Ireland recently has been 
coming from Canada, the United States 
should now find it possible to increase its 
share of these imports. : 

At the beginning of September 1940 the 
British Minister of Supply announced a 
subsidy of £1 ($4.025) per ton, payable 
by the Timber Controller, on all mining 
timber produced in Ireland and consigned 
to collieries in the United Kingdom. This 
and similar domestic subsidies were stated 
to be granted in an effort to encourage 
the production of home-grown mining 
timber in districts remote from collieries. 

The lumber industry, although not one 
of Ireland’s largest industries, is impor- 
tant and is growing. In 1939 sawmill 
products manufactured amounted to 
£1,538,452. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Dublin.) 

@ Italy—The lumber trade in the Milan 
district during the third quarter was 
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below normal. Building activities were 
halted in favor of war construction, de- 
mand for furniture was reduced to neg- 
ligible proportions, and foreign markets 
for lumber products were cut off, with the 
result that some of the most important 
outlets for lumber were closed. 

The blockade of the Mediterranean re- 
duced Italy’s available lumber sources to 
the neighboring countries of Germany 
and Yugoslavia, with the exception of 
small quantities of species that could be 
imported from Scandinavian or Baltic 
areas via Germany. No import permits 
were issued during the quarter, imports 
being made by the Societa Anonima 
Italiana Importazione Legnami for Gov- 
ernment purposes. Imports. consisted 
largely of pine, beech, and other common 
woods normally imported from Germany 
and Yugoslavia. 

Available species produced in Italy, 

Germany, and Yugoslavia, were substi- 
tuted wherever possible for imported 
wood, which was growing scarcer; being 
cheaper in price, though lower in quality, 
these woods were favored by the trade. 
Sporting-goods manufacturers preferred 
lower-priced ash as a substitute for hick- 
ory, used for skis, even though it was 
available at an advance of only 10 per- 
cent on the former price, while they were 
compelled to pay an increase of 25 to 40 
percent on the ash. There was a rela- 
tively good demand for pine lumber, sup- 
plied chiefly by Italian sources. Demand 
for plywood and veneer was small. In- 
ability to replenish stocks led to an in- 
evitable reduction in stocks of American 
lumber of all kinds; but the increasing 
Scarcity hardly increased prices because 
demand was low. There will soon be no 
American lumber in Italy. ‘(American 
Consulate General, Milan.) 
@ Philippine Islands.—Local lumber de- 
mand during October showed moderate 
improvement. With the end of the rainy 
season, private construction became 
fairly active and Government demand 
continued for projects not included in the 
public building curtailment program. 
For seasonal reasons local wholesale 
quotations increased 2 pesos per thousand 
board feet. Stocks were fairly low at the 
beginning of the month, but toward the 
end plentiful supplies appeared on the 
market. 

Export demand throughout the month 
Was generally good; sales to the United 
States showed continued improvement as 
the result of war-industry consumption. 
Orders from the United Kingdom for 1941 
requirements again increased. Substan- 
tial orders for 1941 also continued to ar- 
rive from Australia, apparently stimu- 
lated by high freight rates from the 
United States. South African demand 
remained unchanged from last month. 
There was no accumulation of supplies 
for export, since stocks are obtained and 


shipped according to order. ‘(American 
Consulate, Manila.) 
@ Trinidad—Imports of lumber into 


Trinidad during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, increased considerably 
(59 percent over the June quarter, and 
13 percent over the September quarter of 
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1939), chiefly on account of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to go ahead full speed on 
housing schemes and on construction of 
defense training grounds. Sources of im- 
ports are no longer given. Lumber im- 
ports during the quarter totaled 5,202 M 
board feet, compared with 4,619 M board 
feet during the corresponding period of 
1939. 

The principal increase was in imports 
of Douglas fir (2,432 M board feet, com. 
pared with 1,471 M board feet during the 
September quarter of 1939), and western 
red cedar from western Canada (428 M 
board feet, compared with 409 M board 
feet during the like period of 1939): 
decided preference was given to British 
Empire sources. The shipping situation 
from Vancouver has improved. Imports 
of pitch pine from Gulf ports have 
diminished (1,863 M board feet during 
the September quarter compared with 
2,333 during the September quarter of 
1939) because of higher prices following 
greatly increased consumption in the 
United States of the cheaper grades 
usually demanded in Trinidad. 

Stocks on hand were reduced by 1,000 

M board feet during the September quar. 
ter to about 6,000 M board feet. (Amer- 
ican Consulate. Trinidad.) 
M@ United Kingdom.—The timber trade at 
Liverpoo] experienced little change dur- 
ing September. While national stocks ac- 
cumulated by the Timber Control were 
said to be fairly abundant, restrictions on 
their release for other than war pur- 
poses have been tightened. Imports of 
timber have fallen off considerably since 
the beginning of the war, and in recent 
months there has been little buying of 
new stock by the Control. On the other 
hand, licenses are being freely issued for 
the sale of home-grown timber, mainly 
with a view to forcing it into consump- 
tion. The output of domestic timber has 
increased steadily, and sawmills have en- 
countered some difficulty in finding ade- 
quate drying kilns to cope with this pro- 
duction. The domestic timber supply is, 
however, capable of supplying only a 
fraction of the demand. 

The hardwood trade continued quiet. 
Furniture and other industries using 
hardwoods were practically at a stand- 
still. Buying of new stocks of hardwood 
abroad was also limited, but recent im- 
ports into Liverpool, purchased earlier in 
the year, have been on a fairly large 
scale. 

Trade in plywood for cabinet making 
was also at a standstill, although there 
was large demand for plywood and wall- 
board for use in boarding up windows 
damaged by air raids. A recent order by 
the Timber Controller permits property 
owners to obtain, without a license, timber 
up to £5 in value for use in repairing air- 
raid damage. (American Consulate. 
Liverpool.) 


Machinery 


@ Exports of machinery from the United 
States during October reached the record 
total of $43,567,434, surpassing by nearly 
$2,000,000 the previous high established 
in December 1920. All the major machin- 
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ery classes shared in the gains, but ship- 
ments of power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery showed the largest increase, 
rising to the record value of $26,798,995. 
Machine-tool exports to England, ac- 
counting for the greater part of this 
total, amounted to $19,902,633 as against 
$15,070,249 in September; comparable 
shipments to the Soviet Union fell to 
$130,599 from $894,999 in the preceding 
month, while consignments to Japan 
valued at $1,393,434 showed a gain over 
the September figure of $587,632. Ship- 
ments of machine tools to Canada have 
gone up sharply in recent months: valued 
at $635,322 in July, they rose to $1,582,273 
in August, to $2,181,304 in September, 
and to $2,678,330 in October. 

Total October exports of power-driven 
metalworking machinery were nearly 20 
percent above the September figure. 
Shipments of lathes rose to $6,947.124 
from $3,881,912 in the preceding month; 
exports of milling machines came to $4,- 
917.159, as against $4,681,477 in Septem- 
ber: grinder shipments totaled $4,639,305, 
compared with $3,117,510 in the preceding 
month. Drilling-machine exports valued 
at $1,329,796 showed a slight decline from 
September figure of $1,393,994, while 
shipments of rolling-mill equipment 
dropped to $368,777 from $1,100,016, when 
consignments to Russia, the chief pur- 
chaser of this equipment in recent 
months, fell to a negligible figure. Ex- 
ports of metalworking machinery, other 
than power-driven, were valued at $811,- 
255, compared with $750,880 in Septem- 
ber. 

October exports of mining, well, and 
pumping equipment totaled $3,491,008, a 
gain of 8 percent over September ship- 
ments valued at $3,220,322. Pumping 
equipment showed the greatest relative 
increase, rising to $830,043 from $646,- 
992, while smaller gains were recorded 
for mining and quarrying equipment— 
up to $1,033,663 from $976,136—and for 
well and refining equipment, which was 
valued at $1,627,302 as against $1,597,198 
in September. 

A 33-percent gain was recorded for 
shipments of construction and convey- 
ing equipment, which reached $2,750,359 
in October as against $2,075,348 in the 
preceding month. Exports of graders 
and scrapers totaled $541,245, compared 
with $307,891 in September; shipments 
of cranes, hoists, and derricks were up 
to $433,486 from $252,451; and exports 
of conveying equipment and parts rose 
to $325,413 from $218,246. Excavator 
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shipments suffered a rather sharp de- 
cline, as .the October value dropped to 
$400,553 from $623,300 in the preceding 
month. 

Power-generating machinery valued 
at $1,895,921 was shipped from the 
United States in October, an increase of 
nearly 20 percent over September ex- 
ports amounting to $1,588,044. Ship- 
ments of steam engines, boilers, and ac- 
cessories rose to $844,155 from $640,182. 
Exports of Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
gines came to $221,857, slightly under 
the September value of $228,288, but 
other internal-combustion engines reg- 
istered an appreciable gain, with ship- 
ments up to $380,680 from $145,115 in 
the preceding month. Exports of Diesel 
and Diesel-electric locomotives dropped 
to $91,837 from $269,573 in September. 

Shipments of textile, sewing, and shoe 
machinery totaled $2,057,379 in October, 
a gain of 23 percent over the September 
value of $1,676,566. Textile-machinery 
exports rose to $1,219,550 from $1,024,- 
113; shipments of sewing machines and 
parts increased to $781,421 from $602,- 
707, and shoe-machinery exports came 
to $56,408 compared with $49,746. 

Exports classified as “other industrial 
machinery” were valued at $5,762,517, 
compared with $5,127,492 in September. 
Shipments of ball and roller bearings 
came to $1,039,812, as against $890,845 
in the preceding month; foreign con- 
signments of air compressors rose to 
$330,911 from $235,394; valve exports 
increased to $438,842 from $366,113; and 
shipments of sugar-mill machinery to- 
taled $223,734, compared with $179,367 
in the preceding month. A small de- 
crease was recorded for woodworking ma- 
chinery, with exports valued at $232,749 
as against $257,718 in September. 

Foreign shipments of printing and 

bookbinding equipment totaled $388,799, 
an increase of 31 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. 
@ Canada—To further the war pro- 
gram and to conserve the supply of ma- 
chine tools for production of war mate- 
rials, an order has been issued by the 
Government banning the manufacture of 
new models of automobiles, railway roll- 
ing stock, bicycles and other vehicles, re- 
frigerators, cooking and heating equip- 
rnent, sewing and washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, radios, typewriters, and 
virtually all appliances and equipment 
which réquire in their manufacture the 
use of machine tools, dies, and gages. 
Manufacture will be confined to existing 
models, and changes can be made only 
under permit from the Machine Tools 
Controller. 

Announcement of this newest of the 
war measures was made in Parliament 
on November 20 by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, and the announce- 
ment communicated to the Bureau by 
telegram from the American Legation at 
Ottawa. Details of the order have not 
yet been received, and the implications 
for imports, if any, are consequently un- 
known at the date of going to press. 
Further information will be published 
when available. 
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@ Egypt—tThe establishment, on a co- 
operative basis, of stations for macerat- 
ing flax and converting it to fiber is rec- 
ommended in a report of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Commerce and Labor. The 
report points out that a lack of such cen- 
tral stations has retarded flax cultiva- 
tion in Egypt, where high prices for flax 
and the desirability of developing other 
export crops besides cotton have recently 
focused attention on the possibilities of 
flax. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Cairo.) 

@ French Guiana.—The Colonial au- 
thorities in French Guiana wish to pro- 
cure a hydraulic press with filter for ex- 
tracting Andiroba or crab-wood oil (Ca- 
rapa guianenis of the natural order of 
Meliaceae). Catalogs are also desired 
from firms able to supply equipment for 
making soap, using this oil as a base. 
Communications should be addressed to 
the Chef des Services de la Colonisation 
de la Guyane Francaise, Cayenne, French 
Guiana. 

@ New Zealand.—Imports of machinery 
from the United States during the period 
from January to June 1940 showed a 
marked decline as compared with the 
corresponding 1939 figures. Both are 
given below in as much detail as is avail- 
able. 


New Zealand Machinery Imports From 
the United States 
| 


| January- January- 
| June 1939 | June 1940 


| £NZ17, 089 | £NZ13, 651 








Agricultural machinery - -- 





Tractors and parts - - 303, 175 199, 634 
Sewing machines and parts. - - 21, 554 19,775 
Printing machinery Ea 14, 347 | 6, 108 
Other industrial machinery - 143, 806 | 89, 289 

328, 457 
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Note.—The average value of the New Zealand pound 
in the first 6 months of 1939 was $3.74 and in the cor- 
responding 1940 period was $2.94 


(American Consulate General, Well- 
ington.) 


@ Turkey —Owners of well-drilling 
equipment, stone crushers, concrete mix- 
ers, cOmpressors, generators, and exca- 
vators are required to submit declarations 
to the Ministry of National Defense, giv- 
ing all particulars as to type of machine 
and its present employment. The Gov- 
ernment is empowered to purchase this 
equipment in the interests of national 
defense if it can be done without harm- 
ing the business of the present owners. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Istanbul.) 
Farm Equipment 


@ United States exports of farm equip- 
ment were valued at $5,187,690 in Octo- 
ber 1940, 6 percent below the correspond- 
ing 1939 total of $5,532,667. Reduced 
shipments of tillage implements as com- 
pared with last year more than offset the 
gains registered by harvesting machin- 
ery; exports of tillage implements to- 
taled $350,303 as against $573,401 in 
October 1939, while shipments of har- 
vesting equipment came to $349,961 com- 
pared with $213,634 last year. Tractors, 
parts, and accessories amounting to $4,- 
108,692 were exported in October 1940, 6 
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percent below the October 1939 value of 
$4,356,092. Shipments of wheel tractors 
were over 50 percent below last year’s 
level—$971,050 compared with $1,992,404. 
On the other hand, exports of track-lay- 
ing tractors were well above the October 
1939 totals. Valued at $569,555, ship- 
ments of carburetor type track-laying 
tractors were nearly 70 percent above the 
corresponding 1939 figure, $340,962. For- 
eign consignments of track-laying trac- 
tors of the fuel-injection type in October 
1940 totaled $1,578,314, or about 50 per- 
cent above last year’s $1,062,394. 

@ Egypt.—Duty-free entry of machinery 
for the dairy industry has been recom- 
mended by the Permanent Dairy Farm- 
ing Council, and it is understood this rec- 
ommendation has the approval of the 
Egyptian Ministries of Finance, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce and Industry. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has made special 
efforts in recent years to encourage 
modern methods in dairying. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Road-Building Equipment 


@ Australia—Imports of graders, road 
scoops, and scrapers totaled £10,681 in 
the fiscal year 1938-39, compared with 
£7,101 in the preceding year. (The 
Australian pound averaged $3.90 in 1939 
and $3.53 in 1939). The United States 
was the source of nearly all this equip- 
ment. Arrivals of road-making ma- 
chines not elsewhere classified amounted 
to £15,565 in 1938-39 as against £8,241 in 
1937-38, with the United States again in 
the position of principal supplier. Im- 
ports of stone-crushing machines were 
valued at £17,074 in 1938-39, compared 
with £22,089 in the preceding year. The 
United Kingdom was furnished most of 
this equipment in recent years, but in 
1938-39 the United States supplied nearly 
half of the total. Imports of track-lay- 
ing tractors, coming almost exclusively 
from the United States, dropped from 
£843,847 in 1937-38 to £299,077 in the fol- 
lowing year. Total imports of other types 
of tractors fell from £1,406,071 to £602,375 
during the same period; arrivals from the 
United States dropped from £1,087,377 to 
£403,944, but imports of German tractors 
increased from £118,756 to £166,495. 
(American Consulate General, Sydney.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ While Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Nicaragua furnished some cinchona 
bark to the United States during 1940, 
the Netherlands Indies supplied 96 per- 
cent of the 3,841,100 pounds imported in 
the first 9 months of the year. Until the 
month of September, imports from the 
Netherlands Indies had been relatively 
small, but in that month, 2,395,000 
pounds of bark were received from that 
source. Of the Latin American countries, 
Ecuador has been furnishing small 
amounts for over 10 years, and during 
the first 3 quarters of 1940, 19,400 
pounds, valued at $2,100 came from that 
country. Colombia, likewise, has fur- 
nished small amounts since 1931 but the 
51,000 pounds ($6,100) received from that 
country in the first 9 months of 1940 
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were nearly double the amount received 
in similar periods of past years. Nica- 
ragua in 1932 supplied a very small 
amount, and in January, 1940, shipped 
2,200 pounds ($220). It was not until 
1939, however, that Guatemala appeared 
in the trade, supplying 2,000 pounds. 
During 1940, small amounts have been 
received each month from Guatemala 
bringing the total during the first 9 
months to 68,800 pounds, valued at $6,- 
300. Peru shipped some cinchona bark in 
1929, 1930, 1933, 1934, and 1935, but none 
since. 

During recent years the use of animal 
biological products has been expanding 
not only in the United States but in for- 
eign countries. Although statistics are 
not available on world production or con- 
sumption of these products the United 
States probably is the largest manufac- 
turer. United States production has in- 
creased 70 percent from 1937 to a total 
of $12,341,000 in 1939, according to the 
preliminary figures issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. The most important 
group of these products is classed as 
“serums,” which had a factory value of 
$7,833,000, followed by “vaccines” valued 
at $1,567,000, and “bacterins,” $1,293,000 
In many foreign countries the respective 
governments have established laborato- 
ries for the production of animal bio- 
logics. 

Exports of animal] biologics during 1939 
were valued at $1,000,000, which was al- 
most double the amount shipped during 
1937. Canada was the outstanding mar- 
ket in 1939, taking products valued at 
$600,000 during the year. Other out- 
standing markets are also located in the 
western hemisphere. 

During the last 10 years imports of 
Ephedra vulgaris (ma huang) have 
ranged from a low of 500,000 pounds in 
1931 to a high of 1,950,000 in 1935, de- 
clining again to 600,000 in 1939. Imports 
have come primarily from China. 

For the first time statistics are avail- 

able on the production of ephedrine in 
the United States; in 1939 production of 
ephedrine amounted to 403,237 ounces, 
valued at $593,778 at the factory, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. At one 
time ephedrine was obtained exclusively 
from the crude drug Ephedra vulgaris, 
but in 1939 the United States Tariff Com- 
mission listed two firms as manufactur- 
ing synthetic ephedrine. In addition to 
the imported Ephedra vulgaris ‘(ma 
huang), other species of the ephedra cul- 
tivated in southern California and the 
southwest can be used as a source of 
ephedrine. 
@ India.—During the first 9 months of 
1940 imports of henna into the United 
States from India amounted to 174,140 
pounds, valued at $3,372—the largest 
amount received from that country for 
any entire year since records have been 
available. Imports from India, however, 
still represent only a small part of the 
henna imported into the United States 
since Egypt is the principal source for 
this commodity. 

Total imports of henna into the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1939 
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amounted to 405,400 pounds, valued at 
$21,200, were larger than during any 12. 
month period since 1936, with the excep. 
tion of 1937, when 451,700 pounds, yal]. 
ued at $19,400, were received. In the first 
3 quarters of 1939 a total of 331,269 
pounds, valued at $17,830, were importeq 
from Egypt, compared with 384,709 
pounds ($17,920) in the entire year 1939, 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Netherlands.—Regulations relating to 
the film industry in the Netherlands be- 
came effective on October 13, 1940. 

The purpose of the decree is to pro- 
mote the Netherland film industry from 
the point of view of organization, work- 
ing conditions, economics, culture, and 
technology. The decree places the entire 
film industry under the authority of the 
Undersecretary of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences, without, however, diminishing 
the right of control of the Undersecre- 
tary of the Interior, which is defined in 
the “Bioscoopwet” (Cinema Act). 

The chief point in the decree estab- 
lishes that the “Bioscoopbond” (Cinema 
Union) shall be charged with the promo- 
tion and care of the film industry; and 
that all members of the industry in its 
various branches—that is, production, 
distribution, and exhibition, with a few 
special exceptions to be determined later, 
that do not now belong to the “Bioscoop- 
bond”—must join that organization by 
July 1, 1941. 

The president and vice president of 
the “Bioscoopbond” are appointed and 
may be dismissed by the Undersecretary 
of Education, Arts, and Sciences. Sub- 
ject to the approval of that Undersecre- 
tary, the president of the ‘““Bioscoopbond” 
is granted the authority to issue regula- 
tions governing membership in the “Bio- 
scoopbond,” including the right to expel 
members and reject membership appli- 
cations, as well as to impose fines not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 florins for offenses. Mem- 
bers, however, shall have the opportunity 
of appealing such disciplinary measures 
to the Government Undersecretary in 
question. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 
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@ Egypt—Production of beeswax in 
Egypt has been advancing in recent years 
as a result of efforts made by the Bee- 
keeping Section of the Egyptian Ministry 
of Agriculture. Government representa- 
tives of agriculture have encouraged bee- 
keepers to follow more modern scientific 
methods in their apiculture. Practically 
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all beeswax produced in Egypt is ex- 
ported, as estimates place the domestic 
consumption at only 5 percent of the 
total output. Beeswax exports from 
Egypt are not classified separately in 
the export classifications but is included 
under a general title of “beeswax and 
wax of other insects.” However, practi- 
cally the whole quantity included in this 
classification consists of beeswax. The 
United States is the main country of 
destination for beeswax exports, taking 
190,295 kilograms of the total of 195,345 
exported in 1939. During the year 1938 
total exports reached 139,225 kilograms, 
the share of the United States amount- 
ing to 124,917. For the first 7 months of 
1940 a large decline in exports of beeswax 
occurred owing to the lack of shipping 
facilities and higher prices. Total ex- 
ports of beeswax from Egypt for the first 
7 months of 1939 were 84,861 kilograms, 
of which 80,000 were consigned to the 
United States. For the same months of 
1940 the total dropped to 48,877 kilo- 
grams, the United States taking only 
44971 ks. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Cairo.) 

@ Mezxico.—Production of naval stores in 
the Durango area of Mexico was low dur- 
ing October, as operations for the season 
were practically completed prior to that 
month. Estimates of naval stores pro- 
duction for the month were 7,500 gallons 
of gum spirits of turpentine and 100 
metric tons of F, G, H, and I grades of 
rosin. Sales for the month included 
8,000 gallons of turpentine shipped to the 
United States and 60 metric tons of G, 
H, and I grades of rosin for local con- 
sumption. At the end of October stocks 
on hand were reported to be 24,000 gal- 
lons of turpentine and 540 metric tons 
of N, M, K, I, F, G, and H grades of 
rosin. (American Consulate, Durangc.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Costa Rica—The market for counter 
and desk registers and forms used in such 
equipment is limited in Costa Rica. The 
market for other business forms not used 
in connection with registers is also lim- 
ited, as local printers can produce most 
of the types required, of a quality not so 
satisfactory as the imported, but at very 
low prices. (American Consulate, San 
Jose.) 

@ Cuba—The Cuban market for im- 
ported lead pencils is fairly large but 
keenly competitive, as most of the well- 
known American pencil brands are rep- 
resented locally. Details of the trade are 
shown in the following table: 


Cuban Imports of Pencils of Graphite 














1938 1939 

Country of origin ae Wa | ae PEER 
Kilo- | x, | Kilo- | ,, 2 

grams | Value | grams | Value 
United States ______| 43,835 |$60, 346 | 58, 985 | $82, 177 
Germany............| 23,148 | 22,309 | 7,709 | 9, 284 
sepan................ | 13,229} 4,286) 5,306) 2.019 
All other.............} 1,630] 672 192 479 
81, 842 | 88,113 | 72,492 | 93.959 
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The foregoing data indicate that Ger- 

many and Japan were formerly impor- 
tant suppliers of these items. While a 
very large decline has taken place dur- 
ing recent months in imports of pencils 
of non-American origin, it is reported 
that considerable stocks of lead pencils 
of German, Japanese, and British origin 
are still available. (American Consul 
General, Habana.) 
@ Guatemala.—There is a small demand 
for duplicator stencils and other supplies 
in Guatemala. Three local firms dis- 
tribute duplicating equipment and sten- 
cils, ink, and other supplies for the ma- 
chines which they handle. Some dealers 
in stationery, books, and similar products 
carry small supplies of duplicator stencils 
for the occasional demand for one or 
two stencils at a time. 

Imports of duplicator stencils in 1939 

were valued at 957 quetzales. (The quet- 
zal is at par with the dollar.) Of this 
amount products valued at 675 quetzales 
came from the United States, 184 quet- 
zales from Germany, and 98 from the 
United Kingdom. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Guatemala.) 
@ Iraq—tThe sale of pencil sharpeners 
in Iraq is very limited. There has never 
been any serious competition in this line 
and at present, when Iraq can obtain 
goods only from the United States and a 
few other countries, competition does not 
exist. Pencil sharpeners formerly were 
imported from England, Germany, and 
the United States but at present the 
United States appears to be the sole sup- 
plier. (American Vice Consul, Baghdad.) 
@ New Zealand.—Imports of office ma- 
chines during the first half of 1940 num- 
bered 1.448 valued at £NZ68.580, com- 
pared with 4,901 machines (£NZ163,668) 
in 1939. The United States accounted 
for 279 machines with a valuation of 
£NZ28,439 during the 1940 period, or 19.3 
percent of the total by number, and 41.5 
percent by value. Thus, the United 
States maintained its position as the 
leading supplier of office machines, its 
1939 share having been 21.4 percent of 
the total number, and 35.7 percent of the 
total value. Most machines imported 
from the United States are included in 
the classification: “calculating, adding, 
and computing machines and instru- 
ments; accounting and bookkeeping ma- 
chines.” 

Canada continued to be the leading 
supplier of cash registers, while the 
United Kingdom remained the principal 
source for duplicating and addressing 
machines, and typewriters. Imports of 
voice-recording machines in the 6 
months under review were valued at 
£NZ325, all of American origin. 

Total imports of office machines parts 
were valued at £NZ19,198 during the first 
half of 1940 compared with £NZ22,043 in 
1939. The United Kingdom remained the 
main supplier, with a percentage of 78.2 
against 65.8 in 1939. The percentage of 
parts by value imported from the United 
States fell from 23.5 in 1939 to 19.3 in the 
first half of 1940. 

Imports of paper and related mate- 
rials for office use, valued at £NZ200,601 
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in all of 1939, were valued at £NZ68,190 
during the first 6 months of 1940. As 
in the previous period, the United King- 
dom was the predominant source of sup- 
ply, while the percentage of the total 
value furnished by the United States (2.8 
percent) remained the same in both 
periods. 

Restrictions which will be applicable 
to imports during the 1941 calendar year, 
were announced by the New Zealand 
Minister of Finance on September 24. 
Aside from a reclassification of type- 
writer ribbons, there were no changes 
affecting office machines and equipment. 
As in 1940 only adding and computing 
machines and instruments, accounting 
and bookkeeping machines, and com- 
bined adding and typing machines may 
be imported from the United States 
(American Vice Consul, Wellington.) 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Chile—While Chile manufactures 
about 85 percent of its paint require- 
ments, ready-mixed paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers of high quality are still im- 
ported into the country in fair quantities, 
together with pigments, which are proc- 
essed in local plants. The United States 
leads as a supplier of ready-mixed paints 
and varnishes, followed by the United 
Kingdom second, and Germany is first 
as the supplier of pigments. Imports of 
paints, varnishes, and pigments during 
the first 8 months of 1940 were valued at 
4,287,000 pesos, compared with 3,620,700 
pesos during the preceding year and 
3,924,300 pesos in 1938. 

BH Rumania.—The Rumanian paint and 
varnish industry has expanded consider- 
ably during the past 25 years. Over 40 
factories are engaged in the industry, pro- 
ducing about 75 percent of the ready- 
mixed paints, varnishes, and lacquers 
consumed in the country. About 75 per- 
cent of the pigments used in the produc- 
tion of these finished items is of foreign 
origin, coming mostly from Germany and 
Italy. Most of the linseed oil used is of 
Rumanian origin, although some of the 
better grades are normally imported from 
the Netherlands. The turpentine and 
rosin utilized ordinarily comes from 
France and Greece. Finished paint 
products are imported principally from 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, but 
owing to hostilities in Europe, have been 
declining during the last 12 months. 
During the first half of 1940 imports of 
paints amounted to 32 quintals, com- 
pared with 219 during the same period 
of 1939; receipts of spirit varnishes were 
52 quintals against 67 during the pre- 
vious period; nitrocellulose lacquers 
reached 561 quintals, in comparison with 
714 during the same period of 1939. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Australia—The new mill at Maryvale, 
Victoria, is now operating at its maximum 
capacity of approximately 30,000 long 
tons of pulp annually, according to re- 
ports. Arrangements are well advanced 
for the installation of further equipment 
which will increase the capacity of the 
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pulp mill by 9,000 tons a year. With a 
view to providing even more Australian- 
made pulp, the company is considering 
modifications of some of its other equip- 
ment whereby suitable pulps can be 
manufactured from Australian raw ma- 
terials such as straw and wood shavings. 

The new high speed paper machine 
that was erected by the company, near 
its new pulp plant at Maryvale, com- 
menced operation in August 1940. It is 
capable of turning out about 25,000 tons 
of paper a year, making a sheet 180 
inches wide, running at a speed of 1,250 
feet a minute. According to the chair- 
man of the company, it is one of the most 
modern and efficient paper machines of 
its kind in the world, and will produce 
certain new types not heretofore made 
in Australia. 

The chairman of the company asserts 
that his company has raised its produc- 
tion of paper and boards from the pre- 
vious maximum figure of 89,000 tons 
(long ton of 2,240 pounds) a year to 
approximately 110,000 tons. The latter 
figure includes 60,000 tons of boards and 
50,000 tons of various types of paper. 
Owing to increased demand for the com- 
pany’s products, no difficulty is expected 
in keeping all machinery running at 
capacity. 

The first newsprint mill in Australia, 

which is being established in Tasmania by 
Australian Newsprint Mills Pty. Ltd., was 
expected to begin production in Decem- 
ber 1940 or January 1941. Eight skilled 
operators are reported to have arrived in 
Australia from Canada. It is understood 
that in its first stage of operation the mill 
will consist of a machine capable of pro- 
ducing 27,000 long tons of newsprint an- 
nually with a mechanical pulp mill capa- 
ble of furnishing 75 percent of the pulp 
required. At first there will be no chem- 
ical pulp mill, as the quantity required 
(7,000 tons) is regarded as too small for 
economical production by regular chem- 
ical processes. However, the company 
has planned for an ultimate production 
of 45,000 tons of newsprint annually, with 
all of the requirements for mechanical 
and chemical pulp being met by its own 
plants. (American Consul, Sydney.) 
@ Germany.—An increase in the capacity 
of paper, paperboard and pulp production 
is prohibited by an Order dated Septem- 
ber 28, effective October 1, 1940, and valid 
to December 31, 1941. 

According to this order, new mills for 
the production of paper, paperboard, 
mechanical and chemical pulp may not be 
established; the production of these com- 
modities may not be undertaken by mills 
in operation but not engaged in the direct 
production thereof; nor the productive 
capacity of paper, board and pulp mills 
increased. 

Moreover, mills are limited to the pro- 
duction of such kinds of paper and paper- 
board as they have been manufacturing 
continuously since January 1, 1939, unless 
they begin the manufacture of such types 
of paper and paperboard as have not pre- 
viously been manufactured domestically. 
This Order also includes parchment and 
transparent foils. 
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Finally, it is not permissible to put mills 
in operation that were idle for more than 
six consecutive months during 1939. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 
H@ United Kingdom.—Employment of 
home-produced raw materials in the 
British paper industry is occupying the 
attention of papermakers. This has been 
given particular emphasis since the clos- 
ing of certain sources of imports. At 
present official restrictions prevent pa- 
permakers from using the large quanti- 
ties of waste paper and other materials 
now available. In some quarters it has 
been urged that the Paper Control should 
permit a free market in papers made en- 
tirely from home-produced raw material, 
since this policy would not affect supplies 
of paper for Government or war purposes 
and would result in a production equal to 
the pre-war output without any increase 
in imports of raw material. 

Paper manufacturers interested in the 
export trade intend to make special ef- 
forts to increase exports of coated and 
tinted papers, tissues, and fancy papers, 
many of which types were supplied by 
Germany and Italy before the war, to 
markets which cannot now obtain the 
goods because of the British blockade. 
Paper goods such as boxes, toys, hand- 
kerchiefs, dishes, and similar products, 
were also exported by the above-men- 
tioned countries, and it is hoped to pro- 
duce paper suitable for these products. 
(American Consulate, Manchester.) 


Petroleum and Products 


H@ With two exceptions the volume of 
United States exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts to Japan during the first 10 months 
of 1940 registered sharp losses or only 
slight gains compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Shipments of 
“other” motor gasoline increased by 
1,156,000 barrels, while lubricating oils 
gained by 73,000 barrels. Crude petro- 
leum suffered the outstanding loss of 
3,431,000 barrels under the 1939 ten- 
month figure. 


Exports of Principal Petroleum Products 
to Japan and Kwantung 


[In thousands of barrels] 





January through 
October 
Item 


1939 1940 


To Japan: 
Crude petroleum 13, 198 9, 767 
Natural gasoline 173 5 
High grade motor fuel 10) 
Other motor fuel 335 
Naphtha, solvents, and other fin- 





ished light products : 2 i 
Kerosene ‘ 51 43 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil 4,74 4, 180 
Residual fuel oil 3, 51 1,911 
Lubricating oils 389 42 
Anti-knock compounds ( 69 

To Kwantung: 
Crude petroleum 729 509 
High grade motor fuel 26 20 
Other motor fuel 582 691 
Kerosene 212 71 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil 53 155 
Lubricating oils 30 11 
1 Not reported separately prior to June 1, 1940. 


Exports to Kwantung showed a gain of 
109,000 barrels in “other” gasoline; 11,000 
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barrels in lubricating oils, and 102,009 
barrels in gas oil and distillate fuel oj}, 
while shipments of the remaining prod- 
ucts showed marked decreases or re- 
mained on the same level as in 1939. 
Details of the trade are shown in the 
preceding table. 


Radio 


@ Exports of radio apparatus from the 
United States totaled $1,891,812 in Oc. 
tober compared with $1,454,269 in Sep- 
tember, with all classifications in this 
group reflecting increases over the preyj- 
ous month. Receiving set exports 
amounted in value to $1,022,772, ap. 
proaching the high for the year of 
$1,073,925 in March. 

Foreign demand for American tele- 
phone equipment, including telephone in- 
Struments and other telephone equip. 
ment and parts, was 16 percent greater 
in October than in September, increas- 
ing from $365,084 to $425,462. 

@ Argentina.—The only radio tube fac. 
tory in Argentina is the Sociedad Ano- 
nima Industrial Radiotelefonica Argen- 
tina (SAIRA), which was started by a 
group of radio importers. Philips how- 
ever has since acquired the controlling 
interest. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Eogypt—During the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1940, 91,069 receiving licenses 
were issued compared with 82,776 during 
the preceding year. There is no prac- 
tical method of determining the num- 
ber of tax evaders, which is decreasing 
markedly compared with previous years, 
owing to stricter Government measures 
which are now in force against such de- 
linguents. However, the consensus of 
dealers is that 5 to 7 percent of all pri- 
vately owned radio sets are unlicensed. 

The market for radio sets in Egypt, 
practically nil until 1931, took a sharp 
upward trend during the succeeding two 
years, but it was not until the year 
1933-34 that sales may be said to have 
attained their peak. 

Details of imports are shown in the 
following table: 





|) we 
imported (£B) 


1934 24, 847 156, 000 
1935 26, 093 176, 000 
1036 15, 267 107, 000 
1937 20), ONO 125, 000 
1938 17, 633 108, 000 
1939 15, 699 04, 758 





As may be seen from the foregoing, 
1534 and 1935 were the years of greatest 
demand. Egyptian importers counted on 
an increasing scale of radio sales but the 
law of diminishing return began to op- 
erate in 1934, and it was only those im- 
porters with considerable capital at their 
disposal who were able to continue in 
business. 

Philips’ success in the Egyptian market 
is due mainly to the fact that the Philips 
Oriente S. A. is the only firm which con- 
tinues in the present troubled times to 
extend to its distributors in Egypt very 
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jiberal discount and credit terms, said to 
be from 20 to 40 percent off list prices 
and 12 months to pay. On the other 
nand, distributors of American makes, 
whose business with exporters is run on 
a strict cash basis, are not at liberty to 
extend to their dealers either the dis- 
count or the credit facilities enjoyed by 
dealers handling the Philips line. Col- 
jections are reported to be very slow. It 
is conservatively estimated in the trade 
that 3 out of 8 bills sent out are not 
honored. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Cairo.) 

®@ Fiji—American radio sales have de- 
clined since the war, owing to exchange 
restrictions and increased competition 
from machines supplied from New Zea- 
land, the manufacture of which has in- 
creased rapidly since 1938. Few sets are 
now being imported from the United 
States since purchases of so-called lux- 
ury goods from countries outside of the 
sterling bloc are restricted to a minimum. 
In 1939 it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 33 percent of all sets in use were 
of American manufacture. This propor- 
tion has probably declined considerably. 
English sets undoubtedly comprise the 
greatest portion of those now in use, with 
American, Australian, Dutch, and New 
Zealand sets supplying a smaller share 
of the market. The number of licensed 
sets on July 31, 1940, was 1,131, an in- 
crease of approximately 88 percent since 
1936, and of approximately 25 percent 
since 1938. The principal retail sales sea- 
son is between April and October. The 
current in the city of Suva is 240-voit 
DC and 240-volt AC, 60 cycles. There 
is some current supplied the city at 240- 
volt DC, but in most rural districts cur- 
rent is unavailable. ‘(American Consu- 
late General, Wellington, New Zealand.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Egypt.—Work on the first locomotive 
to be converted into an oil burner was 
completed on August 14 and the converted 
engine, carrying a group of Egyptian 
State Railway officials, made a successful 
trial run of about 50 kilometers, reports 
indicate. Railway authorities have ex- 
pressed themselves as being satisfied with 
the trial run and it is understood that 
some 55 coal-burning locomotives will 
shortly be converted. Authorities claim 
that the entire manufacture of all the 
parts necessary for this conversion can 
be carried out in the railway’s own work- 
shops at the rate of about 12 locomotives 
per month. It is also claimed that such 
converted locomotives can be changed 
back to coal burners at short notice. The 
estimated cost of conversion is £250 
(Egyptian) per unit. The necessary stor- 
age tanks required for oil fuel to maintain 
these engines in services, are being ar- 
ranged for in underground concrete tanks 
located at Cairo and Assiut (Upper 
Egypt). 

It is estimated that the first 30 con- 
verted locomotives will consume 18,000 
tons of oil per annum, which at present 
prices will cost £59,400, whereas the em- 
Ployment of these locomotives as oil 
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burners will reduce the consumption of 
coal by 24,000 tons per annum. Since at 
present prices this amount of coal would 
cost £84,000, there should be effected a net 
saving of some £24,000. 

Net earnings (receipts less expendi- 
tures) of the Egyptian State Railways 
during the first quarter of the 1940-41 
fiscal year amounted to £251,178 as com- 
pared with £134,961 during the first quar- 
ter of 1939-40. (American Assistant 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 

@ Germany.—A new type of railway car 
has been placed in service on direct trains 
running from Leipzig to Hamburg. About 
2,000 of these new units are to be com- 
pleted by 1944, it is stated. A conspicuous 
feature of the new cars is the small space 
between cars. This is attained in making 
the front of the cars protrude almost to 
the end of the buffers. Great stress is 
laid upon obtaining forms which offer a 
minimum air resistance, at the same time 
restricting weight and providing for in- 
creased safety of travelers. The cars are 
made of light metal and weigh only 28 
tons each, a decrease in weight of more 
than 40 percent compared with former 
models. For interior decoration new Ger- 
man “Werkstoffe” (synthetic materials) 
are chiefly used. In spite of their light 
construction these modern cars with re- 
gard to strength are said to be in no 
way inferior to older and heavier models. 
(American Consulate, Leipzig.) 

@ Gold Coast—The Mongel Logging 
Co., at Kunkwa, has discontinued the pri- 
vate railway which it operated in con- 
nection with logging work. This service 
has been replaced entirely by “Cater- 
pillar” tractors from stump to motor road 
and by White trucks and Fruehauf trail- 
ers over the motor road to Gold Coast 
Railway. ‘(American Consulate, Lagos.) 
@ Panama.—The Panama Railroad has 
ordered 80 freight cars from the Magor 
Car Corporation, including 35 fifty-foot 
steel underframe flat cars of 50 tons ca- 
pacity, 30 fifty-foot steel sheathed box 
cars of 50 tons capacity, and 15 gondola 
cars. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Exports of electric household refriger- 
ators from the United States during 
October at $590,287 were 15 percent less 
than the average monthly export for the 
year, but the October figure was 20 per- 
cent ahead of the September total of 
$488,304. Commercial refrigerators up 
to 1 ton, with average sales in October, 
rose 20 percent from September; respec- 
tive totals were $115,086 and $95,941. 
Sales of electric-refrigerator parts to 
world markets amounted to $307,276 in 
September, as compared with $267,316 in 
the preceding month. 

@ Germany.—Lack of soap has given new 
impetus to the production of dry electric 
razors, according to press reports. Un- 
der the soap rationing system introduced 
in Germany after the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, every adult male holder 
of a soap-rationing card is entitled to 
purchase every 4 months only 1 stick of 
shaving soap (of doubtful lathering qual- 
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ities), weighing about 3 ounces, while the 
manufacture and sale of shaving paste 
has been discontinued altogether. 

The first electric razors were produced 
in Germany under the patents of an 
American firm, but as the validity of the 
patents was contested, production was 
soon discontinued. For a time the only 
electric razor offered for sale in the Reich 
was that manufactured on a small scale 
and under other American patents by a 
firm in Vienna. Later on, an electric 
razor was placed on the market by a firm 
in Thuringia; and another type devel- 
oped by the Dutch Philips concern was 
displayed at this year’s Fall Vienna Fair. 
Finally, an Italian electric razor manu- 
factured by a firm in Bologna, has been 
offered for sale in Germany. 

With the outbreak of war, production 

of electric razors was not discontinued (as 
was the case with most of the electrical 
apparatus not serving military purposes) , 
although output was held within moder- 
ate limits. Makers of electric razors are 
refraining from major advertising cam- 
paigns, since they find it difficult to sup- 
ply the existing demand. The retail price 
of electric razors averages 35 to 40 marks 
each ($14 to $16). (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Berlin.) 
@ Gold Coast.—The possibility of mar- 
keting American refrigerators in the Gold 
Coast has been eliminated for the dura- 
tion of the war by the Import Control 
Restriction applied by the Government 
of the Colony in common with all other 
British Colonies. Refrigerators may only 
be imported from the United Kingdom. 
When this restriction is removed, there 
should be a good market in the Gold 
Coast, as in the other British West Af- 
rican Colonies, for American refriger- 
ators which, under normal conditions, are 
preferred because. of price and better 
mechanical service. 

The use of electric refrigerators in West 

Africa, a development of the past 10 years, 
has brought about many innovations in 
the food habits of the European residents, 
with the greater variety of foods—includ- 
ing cold salads, desserts, and iced 
drinks—than was formerly possible. The 
British are even beginning to like ice in 
their beverages. (American Consulate, 
Lagos, Nigeria.) 
@ Spain.—A severe shortage of electric 
refrigerators, especially those for house- 
hold use, has resulted as the lack of ade- 
quate dollar exchange and curtailment of 
imports from the United States since the 
termination of the Spanish civil war. 
The usual policy of the Government ap- 
pears to be to consider refrigerators as 
luxuries rather than as necessities. 

The increased demand has caused the 
prices of available second-hand refrig- 
erators to rise to abnormal heights. It 
has been reported that used American- 
made refrigerators, in good condition, 
have been purchased at prices ranging 
between 10,000 and 14,000 pesetas (1939 
value of peseta, $0.10 U. S. currency). 
This condition has encouraged local in- 
dustries to attempt to design and build 
electric refrigerators domestically. 
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The two firms believed to be the lead- 
ers in this field are located in Barcelona. 
One was organized approximately a year 
ago to manufacture electric refrigerators 
for household use. Considerable promo- 
tion work was done before any refriger- 
ators were produced, and agents in var- 
ious parts of Spain are reported to.have 
invested rather heavily in the enterprise, 
on promises of early delivery of com- 
pleted refrigerators. ‘The firm reports 
that 200 refrigerators have now been 
completed and most of them distributed. 
Information from other sources, however, 
indicates that this figure should be 25 
percent less, The further statement of 
the firm that it has orders for 3,000 units 
and is capable of producing 1,800 units 
annually appears somewhat optimistic. 
(American Consulate General, Barce- 
lona.) 


Rubber and Products 


@ Tire exports from the United States to 
Japan have been very low for several 
years, the total in 1939 consisting of but 
836 casings and 793 inner tubes. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1940 only 155 cas- 
ings and 4 inner tubes were shipped to 
Japan and 20 casings and 10 inner tubes 
to Kwantung. In September there were 
exported to Japan 5,960 truck and bus 
casings and the same number of inner 
tubes, and in October 6,502 casings and 
an equal number of tubes went to Kwan- 
tung. 

H Brazil—The rubber market at Para 
was active during October, with prices 
rising, partly because a local German 
firm is buying rubber for an unknown 
destination. Exports of rubber during 
October amounted to 1,717 metric tons— 
533 to Southern Brazil, 702 to the United 
States, 254 to Europe, 178 to Argentina, 
and 50 to Japan. Para stocks at the end 
of October were estimated at 1,200 tons. 
Manaos stocks at the end of September 
were estimated at 600 tons. (American 
Consulate, Para.) 

@ British Malaya.—Consular records at 
Singapore and Penang indicate that the 
58,950 tons of rubber shipped from Ma- 
laya to the United States in July and 
August went 53 percent in American ves- 
sels, 20 in British, 17 Dutch, 6 Japanese, 
and 4 Norwegian. (American Consulate 
General, Singapore.) 

@ British Malaya—Manufacturers of 
rubber goods (rubber-soled shoes, cycle 
tires and tubes, Linatex, etc.) in Malaya 
reported consumption of 155 tons of rub- 
ber in July compared with average 
monthly consumption of 82 tons during 
the first 7 months of 1940, indicating that 
the war is stimulating the local manu- 
facturing industry. The Fung Keong 
Rubber Manufactory (Malaya) Ltd. of 
Hong Kong is constructing a factory at 
Klang, Selangor, to manufacture tires 
and tubes as well as shoes and general 
rubber goods, according to the local 
press. It is said an American will be 
employed as technical adviser, and that 
he is now purchasing American machin- 
ery to be used in the factory. (American 
Consulate General, Singapore.) 
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@ Ceylon—A wage increase of 10 per- 
cent has been recommended by the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Planters Associa- 
tion of Ceylon:in substitution for war 
bonus for estate labor. 

The Rubber Controller’s report for 1939 
states that standard production at the 
end of the year was 106,165 tons, an aver- 
age of 404 pounds per acre. The total 
area under budded and clonal seed was 
28,808 acres at the end of 1939. 

Ceylon estates were notified, after the 
5 percent increase in quota for the final 
quarter of 1940, that the Rubber Con- 
troller did not propose issuing coupons 
covering the release, which will be placed 
against the overshipments for the pre- 
ceding year. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, London.) 

@ Greece—The domestic rubber goods 
industry, while specializing in rubber 
footwear, has added numerous new lines 
in the past 2 years. A month before 
the outbreak of war between Italy and 
Greece, the industry was operating 4 days 
a week, with enough rubber on hand for 
about 2 months’ supply. The annual 
output of rubber products is estimated 
at about $1,300,000 annually, with rub- 
ber consumption near 700 metric tons 
a year. The industry in recent months 
has suffered from difficulti¢és in securing 
rubber supplies, as well as rubber proc- 
essing chemicals formerly imported from 
the United States. (American Legation, 
Athens.) 

§ Guatemala.—Concessions were recently 
granted by officials to an important Eu- 
ropean firm (Bata of Czechoslovakia) to 
establish a Guatemalan subs‘diary fac- 
tory to be known as Compania Guate- 
malteca Incatecu. The firm agrees to 
develop the cultivation of rubber and 
the rubber goods industry, also to tan 
leather and produce footwear from na- 
tive materials. It is permitted the free 
entry of machinery, tools, special acces- 
sories, iron for construction, furniture 
for the factories, and offices and ware- 
houses, provided such products cannot 
be obtained within the country. ‘The free 
entry permit covers only the original in- 
Sstallation and a complete list of the 
articles must be furnished to the Ministry 
of Finance. In addition to free entry 
on the original equipment, the company 
is also granted a draw-back of 80 percent 
in custom duties ‘not including consular 
invoice fee and other import fees) on 
raw materials imported for use in mak- 
ing products for export from Guatemala. 
At least 80 percent of the employees will 
be Guatemalans, but permission will be 
granted for the entry of 5 administrative 
experts, 5 rubber specialists, and 3 tan- 
ning and shoe technicians, who are to be 
Czechoslovaks now residing in the United 
States, Canada, or Haiti. (American 
Consulate General, Guatemala.) 

@ India.—Statistics compiled by the Di- 
rector General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics to the Government 
of India, covering domestic rubber pro- 
duction, regularly run higher than sta- 
tistics supplied to the United Planters’ 
Association covering shipments of rubber 
from South Indian ports, It is under- 
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stood that the production figures include 
some estimates, but it is believed that 
most of the difference between the two 
Sets of statistics results from shipment 
of rubber by rail to interior consuming 
points. The shipment figures below in. 
clude shipments by water from South 
India to other Indian ports, which 
amounted to 8,343,642 pounds in 1938 
and 7,821,003 pounds in 1939. These data 
are reported to represent approximately 
the amount of South Indian rubber con. 
sumed in India, but it would seem that 
the difference between shipments ang 
production would need to be added to 
estimate more closely the domestic con- 
sumption of Indian rubber. 
Data are as follows: 


{In pounds] 

















Year Shipments | Production | Difference 
| -— wae —_—_—|—______ 
1935. .............| 26,428, 701 | 27,553,762 | 1, 195,08) 
1936 .-.-} 26, 273,077 | 30,447,919 | 4 174 g49 
1937 .-| 30, 903, 971 | 32,266,479 | 1, 362° 508 
1938 27,251,745 | 31,065,759 | 3, 814,014 
1939 © _.| 27, 360, 650 (1) | (1) : 

1 Not available. 


@ Netherlands Indies.— Supported by 
funds from the Native Rubber Special 
Export Tax, road and bridge building 
has been accelerated in Netherlands 
Indies in recent years, but has had to 
suffer curtailment since mid-1940, owing 
to defense expenses. 

Test roads with rubber-asphalt and 
latex-cement mixtures were built some 
time ago. It has been officially reported 
that preliminary tests show that use of 
“Mealorub,” a rubber powder developed 
in the Rubber Research Division of the 
West Java Experimental Station, was 
satisfactory for the former but that the 
latex-cement mixture was not particu- 
larly suitable for road purposes. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Batavia.) 

@ Thailand.—Exports of rubber from 
Thailand were reported at 41,600 metric 
tons for 1938 and 41,753 for 1939. A large 
proportion is exported by rail to Penang 
and Singapore, where it is sorted and 
baled, and shipped overseas with other 
Malayan rubber exports, an appreciable 
share thus finding its way to the United 
States, and for this reason United States 
import statistics do not reveal the true 
importance of Thailand as a source of 
rubber arrivals. One rubber trading firm 
recently established a sorting and pack- 
ing service at Bangkok to handle the 
trade more directly; approximately 200 
tons monthly are now shipped direct to 
the United States by this company. 
(American Consulate General, Bangkok.) 


Soaps 


B Germany.—Exhibits of soap and soap 
substitutes at the 1940 Leipz'g Sample 
Fair were unimpressive. Although ex- 
hibition stands of scap manufacturers 
were attractive exhibits consisted mainly 
of the so-called “Einheitsseife” a soap 
substitute manufactured according to 
war regulations. It contains not more 
than 40 percent of fat or grease, the rest 
being chiefly kaolin. Such soap Serves 
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jts purpose but is neither pretentious nor 
attractive in appearance or size. By gov- 
ernmental regulations such pieces of 
“Binheitsseife” are manufactured in uni- 
form size and shape, and not ornamented 
except for the embossed figures R. I. F. 
There is also a number identifying the 
manufacturer of the particular cake. It 
is either impracticable or forbidden to 
put such soaps into attractive cardboard 
poxes which were formerly popular in 
Germany as gift boxes. 

Although, theoretically, German man- 
ufacturers are allowed to manufacture 
soap of the same quality as before the 
war for export, manufacturers stated 
they actually do little export business on 
account of insufficient orders which make 
the manufacture unremunerative, and 
pecause of difficulties concerning govern- 
mental permits and supply of raw ma- 
terials. 


Special Products 


@ Peru.—The Government of Peru is 
taking steps to stimulate interest in the 
development of a national toy industry. 
In connection with this program, it re- 
cently organized, under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Public Works, a na- 
tional toy-manufacturing contest, with 
money prizes offered for the best toys 
presented. All toys entered in the con- 
test will be shown to the public at an 
exposition to be opened in Lima early in 
December. (American Vice Consul, Cal- 
lao-Lima.) 

@ Dominican Republic—Possibilities for 
the sale of household furniture in the 
Dominican Republic are extremely lim- 
ited. Most of the beds used are local 
products which sell at $2.50 to $5. The 
springs and mattresses are also manufac- 
tured locally and are correspondingly 
low priced. Miscellaneous furniture is 
also manufactured from the abundant 
and varied native woods. 

The use of oil stoves is limited also, 

since for cooking purposes charcoal is 
readily available and is very cheap. Be- 
cause of the mild climate, stoves for heat- 
ing houses are not needed. (American 
Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 
@ Egypt.—Before the outbreak of the 
Spanish civil war, Spain was practically 
the sole source of supply for silkworm 
gut. Following the disruption of the 
Spanish silkworm-gut market in 1936, the 
Egyptian Government started experi- 
mental production, and within the past 3 
years a small but complete industry has 
been successfully established at the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture in Cairo, 
producing silkworm gut which is today 
successfully competing with the Spanish 
product. 

During 1939 the Egyptian industry pro- 
duced 1,250,000 strands of first-quality 
silkworm gut, 1,000,000 strands of second 
quality, and 500,000 strands of third 
quality. The total value of the 1939 pro- 
duction amounted to between £E2,000 
and £E2,500 (approximately $8,000 to 
$10,000). It is expected that the 1940 
Production will be practically double this 
amount, and the success encountered so 
far in marketing the gut has caused the 
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Government to anticipate a rapid expan- 
sion of this industry. Markets for the 
first-quality gut have been found in India, 
the Sudan, and England, in addition to 
Egypt, where the local product is supply- 
ing the entire domestic demand. 

The entire Egyptian 1939 production 
of second and third quality guts was suc- 
cessfully disposed of to English manufac- 
turers of sea fishing tackle. However, 
owing to the war, this demand in England 
has fallen off sharply in recent months, 
and the Egyptian Government is now in 
communication with important American 
manufacturers of high-grade sea fishing 
tackle with a view to finding an outlet in 
the American market for second and third 
quality silk-worm gut. (American ae 
ant Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the dyeing and finishing of tex- 
tile goods numbered 26 in 1939, exclusive 
of dyeing and finishing plants or depart- 
ments connected with textile mills. The 
26 establishments represented a capital 
investment of $5,997,687; they furnished 
employment to 1,082 persons, who were 
paid the sum of $1,150,668 in salaries and 
wages, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. The gross value of the 
work performed amounted to $3,927,468, 
and the value added by manufacture 
totaled $2,015,553. The Province of 
Ontario had 16 establishments, which 
employed 590 persons and reported the 
gross value of work performed as $2,553,- 
127; 10 establishments were located in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, where the indus- 
try employed 492 and performed work 
valued at $1,374,341 in 1939, according to 
the census returns. The work performed 
included dyeing and finishing of textile 
fabrics, $2,138,341; dyeing, finishing, and 
mercerizing of yarns, $1,251,013; printing 
and painting on textile fabrics, $303,774; 
dyeing and finishing of other products, 
$84,410; rubberizing, mercerizing, and 
waterproofing fabrics, $21,425; and 
bleaching, shrinking, and _  sponging, 
$128,505. 

@ Canada.—The textile industry in the 
Hamilton (Ontario) consular district was 
well occupied in September and October. 
Cotton mills were producing military ma- 
terials, including wool-mixed shirtings, 
and the knitting industry also was busy 
on underwear and hosiery for the armed 
forces. Ordinary commercial business in 
textiles was reported slow. Some cot- 
ton mills have granted wage increases of 
5 or 10 percent since the autumn of 1939. 
(American Consulate, Hamilton.) 

@ United Kingdom—Exports of the 
principal groups of textile yarns and 
manufactures were valued at £8,597,902 
during September 1940 and at £88,233,521 
for the first 9 months of 1940, compared 
with £5,674,712 and £75,351,932, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of 
1939, according to official statistics. Ex- 
ports of all groups increased during the 
current year over the 1939 shipments. 
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Exports of Textile Yarns and 
Manufactures 
[Thousands of pounds sterling] 
January-Sep- 
September 
Yarns and manu- tember 
factures 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Cotton_- -| 2,893 | 3,837 | 36,214 | 40,624 
Woolen and worsted _- 1, 345 | 2,225 | 20,417 | 23, 724 
Silk and rayon______._-- 313 753 | 4,221 | 7,023 
Other textile materials._.| 612 | 1,024 | 8,280 | 10,476 
po ae ee 512 759 | 6,220) 6,386 
TR. ccckdacnn 5, 675 | 8,598 | 75,352 | 88, 233 

















Details by class and by destination are 
no longer published, but the Board of 
Trade from time to time releases data on 
quantities of cotton and rayon yarns and 
piece goods exported, the latest avail- 
able statistics being for the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1940. 

Imports of textile raw materials were 
unusually heavy during the first 9 months 
of 1940. Imports of textile manufactures 
during the first 9 months of 1940 were 
about the same as in January—September 
1939, but a sharp gain was recorded in 
the group “manufactures of other textile 
materials” (which includes jute prod- 
ucts) and a smaller increase occurred in 
imports of cotton yarn and manufac- 
tures. Other groups showed declines in 
value as compared with imports in the 
9 months of 1939. Details are given in 
the following table from British official 
statistics. 


Imports of Textile Raw Materials and 
Manufactured Products 


[Thousands of pounds sterling] 





January- 


September September 


Item 





1939 | 1940 1939 1940 





Raw materials: 


Cotton and waste.....| 2,424 | 1,540 | 18,962 | 42,318 
Wool and waste and 

woolen rags ----_- 1, 249 | 3,344 | 36, 209 | 60, 088 
Silk and waste and 


rayon waste. 212 297 1,473 | 3,469 
Other textile materials.| 412 982 | 9,431 | 17,305 
Yarns and manufac- 
tures: 














aS eee 115 266 | 2,031 2, 096 
Woolen and worsted - 131 28 | 3,039 1, 880 
Silk and rayon_-__-_- 76 17 | 3,309 £64 
Other textile materials.| 347 1,073 | 5,407 | 13,970 
Apparel. -_..-.- |. ee 37 5,324 | 1,030 





Exports of Yarns and Piece Goods 


[All quantities in thousands] 



































July January-July 
Item 

1939 1940 1939 1940 

Cotton yarn: 
SE See Tb..| 8,155] 3,155) 68,732] 42,274 
Bleached-.--_-...- do....| 1,112 854) 7,490) 7,083 
Feces do....| 9,267) 4,009) 76,222) 49, 357 

Rayon yarn: 
Singles. ..... ae Te 506; 1,514) 3,633) 8,414 
Doubled - -......do_-_-. 35 22 248 251 
Te. 541| 1,536] 3,881) 8, 665 
—|—— ——= | <——S 
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Exports of Yarns and Piece Goods—Con. 
July January-July 
Item 
1939 | 1940 


1939 | 1940 








Cotton piece goods: 
G a 

















> Spaauets sq. yd__| 20,516} 7, 645/139, 169| 75, 485 
Bleached_____-_- do____| 36,334] 19, 315/249, 198/195, 189 
ruc... do____| 32, 164) 21, 684/185, 670/182, 567 
Piece-dyed - ._.-- do____| 32, 257} 18, 044/209, 497/180, 543 
Yarn-dyed_.....do....| 7,705) 5, 468) 47, 703} 46, 392 

Total__.....- do____|128,976| 72, 156/831, 237/680, 176 
—— = = ——J_ 
Rayon piese goods: 
All-rayon_______- do....| 4,799] 5,620] 24, 758] 35, 962 
Mixtures. -_-_--- do_.._| 2,660} 2, 648) 16, 27) 19, 274 
Total..._..-- do....| 7,459] 8,268 41,035| 55, 236 








Cotton and Products 


@ Brazil—Cotton exports declined in 
September to 14,436 metric tons, from 
23,784 in August; in September 1939, ex- 
ports amounted to 13,376 metric tons. 
Total shipments during January-—Sep- 
tember 1940 were 160,561 tons, a sharp 
drop from exports for the 9-month period 
of 1939, aggregating 292,971 tons. The 
decline is attributed to the practical ces- 
sation of shipments to continental Eu- 
rope and to smaller shipments to Japan, 
exports to the latter amounting to 48,852 
tons for the 9 months of 1940 against 
74,642 tons in 1939. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom (43,719 tons) were 
larger than for the- corresponding 9- 
month period of last year (36,925 tons). 
(American Consulate General, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

@ China.—A slight improvement in the 
cotton-manufacturing industry was re- 
ported during October. Owing to a more 
active demand for cotton yarn and cloth, 
stocks were sOmewhat reduced. Prices 
for raw cotton at Shanghai advanced but 
purchases of American cotton continued 
small. 

The activity of cotton mills in China 

during October was uneven. In Shang- 
hai, Japanese-owned mills operated about 
50 percent of capacity, the Chinese- 
owned mills operated at about 95 percent 
of capacity, and the British at 60 per- 
cent. In the occupied portion of North 
China, mills are estimated to have been 
working at about one-third of capacity, 
in Central China at one-haif and in Man- 
churia at one-sixth of capacity. How- 
ever, it was reported that cotton manu- 
facturers in Manchuria had decided to 
increase activity to 3742 percent in 
November. Cotton mills in unoccupied 
China operated at full capacity and it is 
said that 150,000 additional spindles 
would bring the total spindlage in No- 
vember to 450,000. Cotton consumption 
in all China for October is placed at 
about 115,000 bales. (Office of American 
Agricultural Attaché, Shanghai.) 
@ Peru.Cotton exports in September 
were low, having amounted to 3,940 
metric tons, compared with 10,010 tons 
exported in September 1939. Exports for 
the 9 months January-September 1940 
aggregated 38,078 tons, a decline of 16,- 
779 tons from the 54,857 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. Shipments for 
the 9-month period, by principal coun- 
tries, are shown in the following table. 
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Exports of Cotton From Peru 


{Metric tons] 





January-September 
| 





Country of destination 
1940 | 1939 





| 
| SS Seen . | 38, 078 54, 857 
United Kingdom___-_-- ‘ .-| 20,505 | 23, 549 
Japan Seanad K 6, 500 | 5, 744 
_ ae peacwent 7 ee 1,011 
Chile .-| 1, 926 1, 945 
United States. ......-- .--{| 1,251 | 82 
Netherlands__.__-- 956 | 5, 607 
France vi : 929 | 2, 103 
Belgium - 615 | 2, 997 


Germany 4 ; Salen) 11, 416 





About 70 percent of the 1940 crop (esti- 

mated at about 360,000 bales of 500 
pounds) had been sold for export and 
17,000 bales had been pledged against 
Government loans by mid-October, ac- 
cording to the local trade. Interest in 
transactions in 1941 futures was said to 
have been at a standstill. Cotton mills 
were reported to have worked at capacity 
in October. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Lima.) 
B Philippine Islands—A moderate im- 
provement in the cotton piece goods mar- 
ket during October was attributed prin- 
cipally to seasonal influences and to the 
gradual depletion of local stocks. Do- 
mestic consumption, although still un- 
Satisfactory, showed a marked improve- 
ment compared with that in September. 
The volume of indent orders in October 
increased to an estimated 30 percent of 
normal business, compared with only 10 
percent in September. October business 
was confined mainly to seasonal goods 
and replacement orders. As in earlier 
months, a large part of the October busi- 
ness was in job lots, “close-outs,” and 
remnants. Prices for cotton piece goods 
in the local market stiffened consider- 
ably, with fair increases noted in some 
cases, although the general level was still 
only slightly above actual replacement 
costs. The firmer prices were attributed 
to the substantial advance in United 
States quotations, which possibly also 
had an influence on indent business dur- 
ing the month. Most dealers anticipated 
further seasonal improvement in business 
during November, but the opinion was 
that the total volume would be consider- 
ably below normal. 

September arrivals of cotton piece 
goods declined to 5,379,000 square meters, 
from 9,870,000 in August. The United 
States supplied 3,518,000 square meters 
in September, as against 5,029,000 in the 
preceding month. The cumulative total 
of arrivals for the first 9 months of 1940 
was 80,878,000 square meters, of which 
the United States supplied 50,683,000, 
The latter figure included 5,788,000 square 
meters of embroidery cloth intended for 
the Philippine embroidery industry and 
which will be ultimately reexported to 
the United States in the form of finished 
products. 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
September totaled 567,000 square meters, 
little more than half the August importa- 
tion of 1,041,000 square meters. The 
total of 11,118,000 square meters for the 
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first 9 months of 1940 included 8,378,000 
from the United States, 2,220,000 from 
Japan, and 518,000 from other countries, 
Additional details are given in the fo]- 
lowing table. 


Arrivals of Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 
in the Philippine Islands 


[Thousands of square meters of 1.196 sq. yd. each] 





—<——e, 
| 


| 
| 
January- 





| | 
: , | August | Septem- | “yg 
Item and country | 1940 | or i949 | Septem- 
| ber 1940 
Cotton piece goods: 
All countries 9, 870 5, 379 80, 878 
United States ! 5, 029 3, 518 50, 683 
Japan, direct ? 4, 194 1, 075 22, 308 
Hong Kong__.. 72 65 735 
China -_.-.- ’ 447 668 | 5, 279 
Europe. 124 52 1, 705 
Other countries 3 1 167 
Rayon piece goods: 
All countries 1, 041 567 11, 118 
United States 719 389 8, 378 
Japan _- 303 153 2, 220 
Other countries 19 24 518 
‘Including embroidery cloth as follows: August, 
337,500 square meters; September, 214,000 square meters: 
and 9 months, 5,788,000 square meters. 
? No transshipments of Japanese goods were reported 


during the periods shown in the table 
(American Consulate, Manila.) 


@ Rumania.—Turkey has been the prin- 
cipal source of cotton imports into Ru- 
mania during recent months. Egypt 
supplied 7,318 metric tons, or more than 
half, of Rumania’s cotton imports during 
the 9 months from August 1939 through 
April 1940, totaling 13,150 tons. Of the 
remainder, 3,517 tons came from Turkey 
and 1,565 from the United States. No 
cotton has been received from Egypt re- 
cently. ‘(American Consulate, Bucha- 
rest.) 
Silk and Products 


@ United States imports of raw silk for 
consumption amounted to 6,151,757 
pounds valued at $15,668,663 during Oc- 
tober, the highest monthly importation 
from the standpoint of both quantity 
and value since October 1939, when im- 
ports totaled 6,628,106 pounds at $17,- 
540,232. Imports of silk in September 
1940 were only 3,493,035 pounds at $8,- 
708,631. The cumulative figures for Jan- 
uary—October 1940 were 33,727,751 
pounds, valued at $96,125,134, compared 
with 41,643,554 pounds at $93,029,699 in 
the corresponding 10 months of 1939. 

Raw-silk imports in October 1940 came 
from only two countries—Japan, 5,138,- 
696 pounds valued at $13,451,032; and 
China, 1,013,061 pounds at $2,217,632. 
The principal sources of raw-silk imports 
in the first 10 months of 1939 and 1940 
are shown in the following table: 


United States Imports of Raw Silk for 








Consumption 
[Quantities and values in thousands} 
| 
January- January- 
Country of origin October October 
1939 1940 
ioe ioe —- _— 
| Pounds) Dollars | Pounds\ Dollars 
Japan ; 36, 984 | 83,980 | 26,905 | 79,706 
China___. | 3,743 | 7,490 | 5,297 | 12, 889 
Italy 902 | 1,534 1,524 3, 527 
Other countries 14 25 | 1 3 
Peet re SSRs 
Tctal 41,643 | 93,029 | 33,727 | 96,125 
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@ Japan.—Control over the entire silk 
jndustry in Japan by some governmental 
organization or agency has been dis- 
cussed in recent months at conferences 
between Government officials and rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese silk indus- 
try and trade. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry reportedly has 
advanced the idea of placing exportation 
and domestic use of cocoons and raw silk 
under control of a large company to be 
capitalized at 50,000,000 yen. All trans- 
actions are to be at official prices. 

The silk market in Japan was dull in 
mid-November, with the price trend 
downward; the quotation on standard 
13/15 denier white D-grade raw silk on 
November 16 was 1,360 yen per bale, or 
about 10 yen above the official minimum 
price set for the 1940-41 silk year. (Of- 
fice of American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Imports of “rayon and other syn- 
thetic textiles” into the United States for 
consumption were valued at $164,000 in 
October and at $3,730,000 in the first 10 
months of 1940, compared with $911,000 
and $8,668,000 in the corresponding peri- 
ods of 1939. Imports in October 1940 
included “filaments not exceeding 30 
inches in length other than waste (staple 
fiber), including sliver, tops, and roving” 
to the amount of 378,336 pounds valued 
at $62,097 (13,698,595 pounds, at $2,544,- 
650 in the 10 months ended October) ; 
rayon yarns, not over 20 turns twist to 
the inch, 7,726 pounds at $6,773 (41,754 
pounds, $21,372) ; fabrics, $18,965 pounds 
at $20,233 (269,669 at $332,760); and 
wearing apparel, $15,850 ($145,601). 
Exports of “rayon and other synthetic 
textiles’ from the United States were 
valued at $1,543,000 in October and at 
$14,590,000 in January—October 1940, 
compared with $1,494,000 and $12,894,000 
in the corresponding periods of last year. 
October exports included the following 
important items: ‘“‘Woven fabrics, except 
pile,” 2,647,316 square yards valued at 
$720,829 (27,729,464 at $7,262,378 in the 
first 10 months of this year); “dresses, 
skirts, blouses, and other outerwear for 
women,” consisting of 172,014 garments 
not knit or crocheted, valued at $358,755, 
7,998 knit or crocheted dresses and en- 
sembles at $14,787, and other knit outer- 
wear $13,817 (1,407,277 not knit or 
crocheted at $3,162,191, 159,128 knit or 
crocheted dresses and ensembles at $298,- 
954, and other knit outerwear $229,586, 
for the 10-month period); hosiery, 
18,798 dozen pair at $56,322 (210,750 at 
$469,557); and yarns, single and plied, 
146,461 pounds at $120,908 (1,149,597 at 
$858,902 for January—October 1940). 


Wool and Products 


@ Imports of “Wool, mohair, and similar 
animal hair” into the United States for 
consumption totaled 33,980,925 pounds 
valued at $7,388,432 during October 1940; 
the cumulative total for the first 10 
months of 1940 was 269,692,333 pounds 
at $63,985,148. Corresponding figures for 
1939 were: October, 19,831,515 pounds at 
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$3,905,560; January—October, 197,025,872 
at $38,500,793. 

Imports during October included the 
following principal items: ‘“Donskoi, 
Smyrna, etc., without merino or English 
blood,” or carpet wool, 8,040,163 pounds 
valued at $1,727,540 (108,369,644 at 
$25,402,895 in January—October 1940); 
other wools, not finer than 40’s, 2,779,806 
pounds at $549,626 (18,575,492, $4,060,- 
556); camel hair, 107,120 pounds at 
$43,547 (381,353, $181,089) ; apparel wool, 
finer than 40’s, 22,818,216 pounds at 
$4,934,456 (139,940,041, $33,233,438) ; mo- 
hair, 20,947 pounds at $9,640 (212,571, 
$82,800); hair of the Cashmere goat, 
alpaca, Angora rabbit, and other like 
animals, 214,670 pounds at $123,623 
(2,208,153, $1,021,501); and carbonized 
wool, none in October (5,079 pounds at 
$2,869 in the 10 months of 1940). 

Imports of wool and semimanufactures 
were valued at $512,626 in October and at 
$4,960,133 in the 10 months of 1940, as 
against $289,386 and $5,785,726, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of 
1939. The cumulative total in 1940 in- 
cluded rags valued at $1,946,757 (for 
5,578,093 pounds), noils at $1,767,367 
(3,989,119 pounds), and wastes, $612,517 
(1,557,753 pounds). 

Wool manufactures were imported to 
the value of $1,562,236 in October and 
$15,523,169 in the 10 months; fabrics of 
wool and mohair accounted for a value 
of $607,702 (for 349,375 pounds) in Octo- 
ber and $7,666,095 (for 4,915,315 pounds) 
in the 10 months; carpet and rugs im- 
ports $523,206 (for 1,624,991 square feet) 
and $4,560,214 (for 16,538,326), respec- 
tively. 

@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
third week of November totaled 1,634 
bales, of which 1,294 were shipped to the 
United States; aggregate exports from 
October 1 to November 21, 1940, were 
28,131 bales, of which 26.842 were sent 
to the United States. The market was 
generally firm in the third week of No- 
vember but slightly easier for coarse 
crossbred wools. Demand for second-clip 
coarse crossbred wool, however, was 
strong. Buying on the part of the United 
States was well maintained. On the basis 
of the current interest in wool, exporters 
have expressed the opinion that the en- 
tire exportable surplus of the new clip 
may possibly be exported and disposed of 
through commercial channels. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ British India—Exports of wool from 
British India from September 1, 1939, to 
the end of August 1940, totaled 29,685,316 
pounds, of which 19,263,328 were shipped 
from Karachi, 9,933,670 from Bombay, 
and 488,318 from other ports. For the 
preceding 12 months comparable figures 
were: Total exports, 63,034,546 pounds 
(or 191,014 bales) ; from Karachi, 46,051,- 
555 pounds; from Bombay, 13,731,097; 
and from other ports, 3,251,894 pounds. 
During the 1938-39 period, exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to 47,049,096 
pounds, or 142,573 bales, of which 30,075 
bales were sold to the United States and 
16,290 to continental European countries 
through the Liverpool auctions; these 
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figures indicate that 96,208 bales were 
retained in the United Kingdom during 
the 1938-39 wool year. 

Direct exports to the United States 
from Bombay and Karachi during the 
12 months ended August 31, 1939, totaled 
52,390 bales, which added to the 30,075 
bales purchased at the Liverpool auctions 
brought total United States takings of 
East Indian wools to 82,465 bales (of 330 
pounds each). Expressed in terms of 
pounds, exports to the United States from 
Bombay were 4,391,949 pounds and from 
Karachi 12,896,771 pounds, an aggregate 
of 17,288,720 pounds in the wool year 
ended August 31, 1939; exports to the 
United States declined to 12,265,052 
pounds in the 12 months ended August 
31, 1940—7,196,288 pounds from Bombay 
and 5,068,764 from Karachi. No export 
licenses for shipment of wool to the 
United States were granted after March 
31, 1940, but a total of 273,947 pounds 
were shipped from the two ports (221,229 
pounds from Bombay and 52,618 from 
Karachi) between April 1 and August 31, 
1940. 

Exports of wool from British India, by 
sea or land, were made subject to license 
on September 8, 1939. In order to con- 
serve stocks of colored wools for domes- 
tic mills working on military contracts 
for army blankets, the export of black 
and grey wools was prohibited, effective 
September 30, 1939. Exports of white 
and yellow wools, except to the United 
Kingdom, were prohibited from Novem- 
ber 18, 1939; however, shipments of these 
wools to other countries were permitted 
in the case of firm contracts made before 
November 18, 1939, provided that quan- 
tities shipped were within the quota 
granted the shippers for the half year 
ended March 31, 1940. 

East Indian wool production consists 
of two clips; the first or white clip comes 
on the market in February or March, and 
the yellow clip in August and September. 
The yellow clip for 1940 began to arrive 
in Karachi the middle of August. This 
clip is estimated at about 95,000 bales— 
80,000 from the Karachi hinterland and 
15,000 from Kutch (Kathiawar Coast) ; 
the wool from the Kathiawar Coast usu- 
ally goes to Bombay. The carry-over 
from the 1939 cilp at Karachi is reported 
to be 5,000 to 7,000 bales. 

Exportation of white and yellow wool 
from India to the United States was au- 
thorized on a quarterly quota basis, ef- 
fective October 1. Only shippers previ- 
ously engaging in direct trade with the 
United States will be entitled, it is un- 
derstood, to an export quota. Each quota 
will be based on the average of the ship- 
per’s actual direct shipments to the 
United States for the 3 years ended 
March 31, 1939. Unused quotas during 
any quarter may be shipped in a subse- 
quent quarter, and shippers may also an- 
ticipate the quota for the next quarter 
to the extent of 30 percent of their pres- 
ent quarterly quota, or 50 bales, which- 
ever is the greater. (American Consu- 
late, Karachi, and radiogram from Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Calcutta.) 
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@ Finland.—Prospects for increasing 
sheep flocks in Finland were investigated 
by a German delegation which arrived 
in this country last September. In 1937, 
Finland had slightly more than 1,000,000 
sheep, but almost 15 percent (153,000 
sheep) were lost in consequence of the 
war with Soviet Russia, according to the 
Pellervo Society, an agricultural cooper- 
ative organization. The leader of the 
German delegation stated that Germany 
is engaged in increasing European self- 
sufficiency in wool, and Germany will 
offer a steady market for surplus wool 
that can be exported from Finland. 
(American Consulate, Helsinki.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Scotch black-face 
wool declared for export to the United 
States during October amounted to 209,- 
935 pounds valued at £13,022 (from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow); no shipments had 
been made to the United States during 
the September quarter. An allocation of 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds of black- 
face wool was made by the Wool Control 
Board during October to cover export 
orders for the United States over a period 
of 3 months. The home trade is esti- 
mated to have taken at least 500,000 
pounds of Scotch black-face wool during 
October, principally for use in the manu- 
facture of army blankets. The controlled 
export price remained stable at 1412d. 
per pound, f. o. b. Glasgow, during Oc- 
tober, 

Present orders from the United States, 

together with allotments for domestic 
consumption, will exhaust the carry-over 
of about 3,000,000 pounds from the 1939 
clip, in the opinion of local traders, and 
about half of the estimated 1940 clip of 
12,000,000 pounds has already been valued 
and taken over by the Wool Control 
Board. (American Consulate, Glasgow.) 
@ Uruguay.—The Montevideo market 
was quiet during the third week of No- 
vember and prices were steady at the 
level of the preceding week. (American 
Legation, Montevideo.) 
2% Uruguay.—Arrivals of wool on the 
Montevideo market during October to- 
taled 3,148 metric tons, compared with 
2,161 in October 1939. The new clip 
normally does not begin to reach the 
Montevideo market until mid-November. 
Arrivals in October consisted of wool 
from the 1939-40 clip and represented 
the remnants of deliveries on September 
sales, which for all practical purposes 
liquidated last season’s clip. October ex- 
ports of wool from Montevideo totaled 
9,173 bales—8,676 to the United States, 
321 to Japan, 114 to Mexico, and 62 to 
Greece. Exports in October 1939 
amounted to 4,426 bales, including 3,548 
to the United States, 542 to Sweden, 243 
to Italy, and smaller amounts to a few 
other countries. 

Production of wool in Uruguay during 
the 12 months ended September 30, 1940, 
was estimated at 60,726,993 kilograms, 
by the Camara Mercantil de Productos 
del Pais, in a release based on the statis- 
tical position as of September 30, 1940. 
Production of wool has risen steadily 
from 51,077,447 kilograms in 1935-36; 
the 1939-40 clip, the highest in the past 
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5 years, was distributed approximately 
as follows: Exports, 45,688,919 kilograms; 
sold abroad but not exported at the end 
of the season, 9,847,773; consumed within 
the country, about 3,000,000; stored in 
Montevideo awaiting sale, 1,690,301 (in- 
cluding 794,001 kilograms of fine and 
medium crossbred wool, 45,042 of coarse 
crossbred, 363,890 of lamb’s wool, and 
33,640 of merino) ; and wool stored in the 
interior, approximately 500,000. 

Wool exports from the port of Monte- 
video during the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, according to the report 
of the Camara, totaled 104,933 bales, 
which included 8,993 bales carried over 
from the 1938-39 clip, 2,621 in transit 
from Brazil, and 93,319 from the 1939-40 
clip. (American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ The United States imports substantial 
quantities of vegetable fibers, other than 
cotton, and manufactures from these 
fibers. October imports for consumption 
included jute and jute manufactures to 
the value of $4,740,693, of which unman- 
ufactured jute accounted for $279,552 (3,- 
508) tons), burlap for $3,986,363 (48,570,- 
135 pounds), and bags or sacks for 
$286,266 (5,346,928 pounds). Imports of 
jute and jute manufactures for the first 
10 months of 1940 were valued at $50,- 
210,119, including raw jute to a value of 
$5,492,790 (41,718 tons); burlap, $39,- 
664,647 (429,578,289 pounds); and bags 
or sacks, $2,555,753 (31,287,530 pounds). 
Imports of flax, hemp, ramie, and 
manufactures for consumption were 
valued at $1,897,754 in October and at 
$18,339,190 in the first 10 months of 
1940. October imports included 159 tons 
of unmanufactured flax, not hackled, 
valued at $123,630; the 10-month total 
for this class was 3,508 tons, at $1,490,940. 
No hackled flax came in during October, 
but the cumulative total for the 10 
months was 401 tons, valued at $553,994. 
Yarns, single, were imported to the 
amount of 45,733 pounds in October and 
992,026 in the 10 months, with values of 
$49,295 and $710,317, respectively. Im- 
ports of linen fabrics during October to- 
taled 527,736 pounds, valued at $639,157 
and in the 10-month period amounted to 
6,976,209 pounds at $7,298,878; handker- 
chiefs numbered 6,370,457 at $596,815 in 
October, and in the first 10 months of 
this year, 39,442,108 at $3,621,777. Im- 
ports of towels, napkins, and bed clothing 
were valued at $195,684 in October and at 
$1,877,755 in January—Octcber 1940. 
Imports of other vegetable fibers and 
manufactures (exclusive of floor cover- 
ings and hats) were valued at $1,783,399 
in October and $21,732,472 in January-— 
October 1940. Unmanufactured fibers 
included in these totals were as follows: 
Sisal and henequen, 9,250 tons in Octo- 
ber and 123,289 in the 10 months, valued 
at $700,762 and $10,585,813, respectively; 
manila or abaca, 7,779 tons ($554,995) in 
October and 48,963 tons ($4,611,558) in 
the cumulative period; kapcok, 430 tons 
($76,024) and 6,206 ($1,263,904), respec- 
tively; istle or tampico, 547 tons ($51,- 
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322) and 7,090 ($594,447); crin vegetal, 
none in October and 1,999 tons in the 19 
months ($50,113); vegetable fibers, ex- 
cept cotton, not elsewhere specified, 1,192 
tons in October and 11,264 in the cumu- 
lative period, valued at $111,338 and §$1,- 
126,603, respectively. Imports of binding 
twine were 2,528,790 pounds ($155,037) 
in October, and 28,039,629 pounds ($1,- 
831,922) in the 10 months; cordage im- 
ports included 456,397 pounds of free 
from the Philippines ($45,812) and 383,- 
253 pounds of dutiable imports ($24,746) 
in October and in the 10 months com- 
prised 5,077,894 pounds free ($513,961) 
and 6,303,466 pounds dutiable ($448,356) ; 
imports of other manufactures of vege- 
table fibers (except cotton) consisted of 
$27,309 worth entered free and $36,054 
entered as dutiable in October; the 10- 
month values were $345,566 and $360,229, 
respectively. 

@ Austria.—Production of teasels in the 
Ostmark (formerly Austria) was not of 
much importance in the past, but the 
1949 crop of teasels was approximately 
16,000,000 plants and a further increase 
in the area devoted to teasel culture is 
planned, according to local reports, 
Teasels are used in the textile industry 
in the process of raising the nap on some 
types of goods, especially woolens, but 
considerable quantities also are used by 
the florist trade in the preparation of 
dried wreaths. The cultivation of fuller’s 
teasel was introduced in the Ostmark 
some time ago, and an area favorable to 
the growth of this crop has been located 
near Linz in Upper Austria, it is reported. 
(American Consulate General, Vienna.) 
@ Austria—The area sown to flax in 
the Ostmark increased from 2,000 hec- 
tares in 1939 to 3,000 in 1940 ‘or from 
4,942 acres to 7,413 acres). Modern ma- 
chinery is being placed at the disposal 
of flax producers by agricultural coopera- 
tives. In 1939 the flax crop had to be 
shipped to Bavaria for retting, but this 
year’s crop was handled at a newly built 
plant in Upper Austria. (American Con- 
sulate General, Vienna.) 

@ Egypt.—tIncreasing the flax acreage in 
Egypt is under consideration, and inter- 
est is heightened by reports of a shortage 
of flax in the United Kingdom as a result 
of the cutting off of continental Euro- 
pean sources of supply. The area planted 
to flax in Egypt in 1938 was 9,600 feddans 
(9,965 acres), and the average yield per 
feddan amounted to 40 cantars (396 
pounds) of flax and 212 to 3 ardebs (14 
to 17 bushels) of flaxseed, according to 
a report of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, which stated that the lack 
of facilities for processing the fiber was 
one reason why flax cultivation had not 
been developed to a greater extent. The 
present high prices of flax fiber will be 
a strong incentive to increase the acre- 
age in 1940-41 if the necessary seed can 
be procured in time, according to local 
reports which indicate that available flax 
machinery is capable of handling a much 
larger output, since it has operated less 
than full time in the past. It appeared 
probable that seed could be obtained 
from India, although fiber from the flax 
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grown there is said to be somewhat infe- 
rior to that obtained from European 
yarieties. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Australia —Stocks of leaf tobacco held 
py manufacturers on June 30, 1940, 
totaled 47,470,000 pounds, consisting of 
9,456,000 pounds of Australian leaf and 
38.014,000 pounds of imported leaf, ac- 
cording to a statement from the Minister 
for Trade and Customs. 

During the year ended June 30, 1940, 
the quantity of tobacco leaf used in the 
manufacture of tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes amounted to 26,496,000 pounds, 
5,972,000 Australian leaf and 20,524,000 
imported lcaf. (American Consulate 
General, Sydney.) 
® Brazil—Adverse tobacco-market con- 
ditions continued in the State of Bahia 
during September 1940. The shutting off 
of European markets (particularly Ger- 
many and the Netherlands), which 
formerly took most of Bahia’s tobacco 
exports, has been disastrous to the trade. 

Tobacco imports into Bahia during 
September 1940 amounted to 19,411 kilo- 
grams, of which the United States sup- 
plied 10,488 and the Netherlands (via 
Rio de Janeiro) 8,923. During the first 
9 months of 1940, imports reached 73,021 
kilograms (21,447 from the United States 
and 51,574 from the Netherlands). 

Bahia’s tobacco export trade declined 
from 46,176 bales of 75 kilograms each 
in September 1939 to only 8,947 bales in 
September 1940. Of the September 1940 
export total, Argentina furnished 4,377 
bales (15,392 in September’ 1939); 
Uruguay, 4,000 ‘none); Paraguay, 50 
(none); and other States of Brazil, 520 
(144). No tobacco was shipped to the 
Netherlands in September 1940, but in 
September 1939 that country took 30,640 
bales. 

Tobacco exports during the first 9 
months of 1940 totaled 152,575 bales of 
75 kilograms, a 49-percent decrease, com- 
pared with 298,691 bales in the corres- 
ponding period of 1939. Details of this 
trade are as follows (in bales of 75 kilo- 
grams). 





| First 9 months 


Destination ee 


| 1939 | 1940 

Netherlands... | 113,752] 31, 760 
Germany 78, 305 | 631 
Argentina | 57,963 | 48, 069 
Spain | 24, 933 28, 012 
Uruguay | 6, 325 | 24, 752 
France 8, 965 | 
Sweden 1, 210 
North Africa_. 2, 715 | 12, 996 
Belgium 997 | 426 
Paraguay 264 | 50 
South Africa 500 100 
Switzerland 50 | a 
French Indochina 300 | 462 
Denmark 5 1, 162 
Gibraltar 200 
Italy : 500 
Netherlands Indies 139 
Chile : 3 
Australia vi z 240 
United States 100 
Brazil (other States) 2, 407 2,973 

Total .| 298, 691 152, 575 
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During September 1940, 13,840 bales of 
tobacco were shipped from the interior 
to the city of Bahia, and the stocks on 
hand on September 30, 1940, totaled 
203,011 bales. 

Arrivals, exports, and stocks on hand 
up to the end of September in the last 
5 years, as given in the following table, 
reflect the effect of the European war 
upon Bahia’s tobacco trade. 





1939 1940 





Item | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 

| | = | 
Arrivals......| 36, 164 | 24, 456 | 17,781 | 43,173 | 13,840 
Exports......| 37,109 | 49,329 | 23,831 | 46,176 | 8,947 


Stocks. ......|195, 432 a eae )135, 015 ‘pehos jane, 90 
| | 





Production is expected to be higher 
than was indicated earlier, owing to ex- 
cellent weather conditions during August 
and September which definitely favored 
the tobacco crop. The Tobacco Institute 
now estimates the 1940—41 production be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000 bales of 175 
kilograms each. The quality is expected 
to be good. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ Canary Islands—Conditions in the 
Tenerife tobacco market returned to their 
usual dull and discouraging state during 
the third quarter of 1940, following some 
slight recovery in the preceding quarter. 
The only encouraging factor was the re- 
ported record yield of 700,000 pounds of 
low-quality domestic leaf, which corre- 
sponds to low-grade Cuban tobacco. Re- 
tail prices for this leaf, which appeared 
on the market during September, ranged 
between 500 and 600 pesetas per 100 
pounds, and the entire amount was used 
locally in the manufacture of cigarettes 
and as filler for cigars. Owing to the 
increase in domestic leaf prices, retail 
quotations for cigars and cigarettes have 
advanced some 40 percent recently. 

Although authoritative tobacco statis- 
tics continue unobtainable, it is estimated 
that approximately 40,000 kilograms of 
Spanish leaf, for mixing with the local 
variety in the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes, were imported into Tenerife 
for the account of the Spanish Tobacco 
Monopoly, the finished products to be 
reexported to the Peninsula. It is also 
reported that an undetermined volume of 
foreign leaf tobacco (alleged to have been 
privately purchased on a dollar basis by 
Las Palmas importers) was received dur- 
ing the third quarter from the neighbor- 
ing city of Las Palmas (Grand Canary) 
for return in the form of manufactured 
products, particularly cigars. 

Sales were rapid and were confined to 
domestic leaf. No leaf was reexported, 
except in the form of manufactured 
products. 

No cata on Tenerife imports of manu- 
factured products during the third quar- 
ter of 1940 are available. No stocks or 
sales were reported for the period. 

Manufacturing conditions improved 
slightly as a result of unexpected receipt 
of stocks from Spain and Las Palmas, 
for return in the form of finished 
products. 

In view of the continued unavailability 
of foreign exchange, particularly dollars, 
and the increasing uncertainty of general 
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conditions brought about by the war, no 
hope may be entertained for improve- 
ment in the Tenerife import, manufac- 
turing, and export situation until the 
termination of hostilities in Europe and 
the resumption of more normal operating 
conditions. (American Consulate, Ten- 
erife.) 

@ Finland.—Government revenue de- 
rived from the tobacco excise tax, which 
was increased 50 percent in May 1940, 
amounted to 63,000,000 marks in June, 
57,000,000 in July, and 75,000,000 in Au- 
gust. The August figure contrasts with 
a total revenue of only 36,000,000 marks 
in August 1939. The advance in the to- 
bacco excise has failed to reduce Finnish 
tobacco consumption, and since the fac- 
tories have ample supplies of raw mate- 
rial and are working at full capacity, it 
is anticipated that this lucrative form of 
revenue will not be lessened in the imme- 
diate future. (American Legation, Hel- 
sinki.) 

@ Greece.—Efforts to introduce the cul- 
tivation of Virginia-type tobacco for ex- 
port purposes have been continued by 
the Greek Government. The area 
planted to this type of tobacco in 1940 
totaled approximately 50 acres, or more 
than double the 1939 acreage. These 
experiments are reported to have met 
with little success thus far. 

Early in 1940 the Government engaged 
a British expert to advise on the curing, 
manipulation, storage, and packing of 
this tobacco. After spending several 
months in the tobacco-producing dis- 
tricts of Greece inspecting the local in- 
stallations and methods employed, he re- 
ported that the best quality of this type 
was obtained in the Katerini district, but 
that the leaf was still much below nor- 
mal in size and thickness. No informa- 
tion concerning final production in 1939 
and no production estimates for 1940 are 
available. 

Under a new law, published in the 
Greek Official Gazette of September 21, 
experimental cultivation of Virginia-type 
tobacco will be regulated each year by 
the Supreme Commission for the Protec- 
tion of Greek Tobacco (A. E. K.), and 
the method and extent of experiments 
will be determined by the Minister of Ag- 
riculture. The cultivation will be under- 
taken, wholly or in part, by the Tobacco 
Institute of Greece, the agricultural serv- 
ices of the Ministry of Agriculture, by 
growers under special contract, or by 
private individuals under special permis- 
sion of the Ministers of Finance and Ag- 
riculture. The Ministry of Agriculture 
will supervise the technical side of the 
experiments, while the Ministry of Fi- 
nance will be responsible for all admin- 
istrative details. The two Ministers are 
authorized to employ the services of not 
more than three foreign experts, at a 
total cost not to exceed 300,000 drachmas 
annually ($2,000). 

The tobacco produced will be packed, 
manipulated, and studied by the Tobacco 
Institute. All necessary funds are to be 
advanced by the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece from the account of the A. E. K. 
All details concerning the enforcement 
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of this law are to be fixed by joint deci- 
sions of the Ministers of Finance and 
Agriculture, to be published in the Official 
Gazette. (American Legation, Athens.) 
@ Greece.—Leaf-tobacco shipments rep- 
resented 44 percent of the total value of 
the Greek export trade, notwithstanding 
a decline in these exports during the 
year 1939 of 18 percent in volume and 22 
percent in value to 40,013 metric tons 
valued at 3,978,274,000 drachmas, from 
48,894 tons valued at 5,119,175,000 drach- 
mas in 1938. Shipments to the United 
States—8,714 tons valued at 1,326,153,000 
drachmas—showed a loss of 12 percent 
in volume and 3 percent in value from 
exports of 9,948 tons valued at 1,371,- 
396,000 drachmas in 1938. This trade, 
although only slightly smaller in value, 
accounted for approximately 67 percent 
of all 1939 Greek exports to the United 
States, in comparison with 80 percent in 
1938. Leaf tobacco represented approxi- 
mately 64 percent of total exports to 
Germany in 1939—almost exactly the 
same as in 1937 and 1938. 

The 1940 Greek tobacco production is 
estimated at 40,000 metric tons by the 
Office for the Protection of Greek To- 
bacco. The quality of the crop, most of 
which has been harvested, is said to be 
good. The area in tobacco in 1940— 
703,698 stremmata (173,813 acres), or ap- 
proximately 20 percent less than the 1939 
area of 863,000 stremmata (218,000 
acres)—was cultivated by 136,552 grow- 
ers (142,432 in 1939). (American Lega- 
tion, Athens.) ; 

@ Netherlands Indies—An inspection of 
the native tobacco in East Java was 
made last summer by officials of the Di- 
vision of Agriculture of the Netherlands 
Indies Government, who state that the 
quality is generally good, though affected 
by drought to some extent. Large quan- 
tities of the unharvested crop had been 
sold to local cigarette factories. Owing 
to the loss of the European market, na- 
tive growers were informed by the local 
authorities that there would be little 
possibility of selling tobacco from the 
late crop; these growers thus faced a 
considerable loss of income. (American 
Consulate General, Batavia.) 

@ Netherlands West Indies—Tobacco 
revenues collected by the Curacao gov- 
ernment from the islands of Curacao and 
Aruba reached 531,526 florins (1 florin 
equals $0.53), apportioned as follows: 
Cigarettes, 502,367 florins; cigars, 16,571; 
manufactured tobacco (smoking and 
other), 10,934; and leaf tobacco, 1,654. 
(American Consulate, Curacao.) 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 454) 


The Workmen’s Insurance Act of July 
1, 1922, which is presently in force, pro- 
vides for compulsory insurance against 
sickness, for all manual and intellectual 
employees receiving wages of more than 
200 dinars a month. A separate system 
for sickness and accident coverage exists. 
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Payments for insurance against illness 
are paid approximately half by the em- 
ployee and half by the employer. Pay- 
ments for accident insurance, on the 
other hand, are made wholly by the 
employer. 

American insurance is not available in 
Yugoslavia nor would it be acceptable in- 
sofar as sickness and accident coverage 
is concerned. Insurance of this character 
must all be arranged for through the 
Central Labor Insurance Bureau. (From 
report of American Consul, Belgrade.) 





Railway Equipment Mar- 
kets in Argentina 
(Continued from p. 434) 


Railway Revenues Gain in 1939 


Gross receipts of the Argentine State 
Railways during the year 1939 amounted 
to 43,414,250 gold peSos, an increase of 
2,564,507 gold pesos over receipts of the 
previous year. The number of passengers 
carried in 1939 was 9,250,296, an increase 
of 1,306,480, or 14.12 percent, as compared 
with 1938; freight treffic amounted to 
7,602,370 tons, an increase of 465,561 tons, 
or 6.5 percent, over the 1938 total. 


Market for Modern Equipment Indicated 


To summarize briefly the general situ- 
ation, it should be noted primarily that 
the Argentine State Railways system is 
rapidly expanding its railway network— 
a development which, even in normal 
times, would be of interest to American 
railway-equipment houses, as State Rail- 
Ways purchases are made entirely 
through public tender. Furthermore, 
recently enacted contracts between the 
State Railways Administration and 
specialty houses for the installation of 
modern types of signaling and airbrake 
equipment, together with the introduction 
of air-conditioning of passenger services, 
all would indicate a decided trend to- 
ward modernization of the State Rail- 
ways system. The expansion and de- 
velopment of the country’s natural re- 
sources have been definitely handicapped 
by inadequate transportation facilities 
and by inadequate supply of modern re- 
frigerating equipment (with the possible 
exception of one or two experimen- 
tal units, there are no mechanically 
equipped refrigerator cars in operation) ; 
therefore, expansion of their railway 
equipment facilities would seem necessary 
and would indicate a potentially profitable 
market for the American equipment 
manufacturer. 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Chile—The following trade-marks, 
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published in the November 15, 1940, issue 
of the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been 
reported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Santiago, Novem- 
ber 17, 1940. Opposition to the registrg- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Chile within 30 days of the above date of 
publication. 





$$. 


Trade-mark Product 


Metals, locks, and hard- 
ware. 

Finished stonework, ¢e- 
ment, plaster, tiles, ete, 

Rubber, gutta-percha 

cork, ete. : 

| Common soap and prep- 
arations for washing 
and cleaning. 

G. S. (facsimile), G. S., | Heating, lighting, and 
Sandancha, Keroluz Han- ventilating apparatus: 
nig. thermogenic imple- 
ments; candles, 
matches 

Machinery and vehicles 


B. C. Tres Estrellas 
Brillasol, Perton 


Tufnol 


Agualina, Agualinda 


‘rosmobile, Pufnol, Lee 
sona, Cabeza De Indio | 
(facsimile—Indian’s head 
inside circle), H. T., Ban- 
dancha, Lanz. 

Bandancha Telegraphs, telephones, 
radios, signals. 

(Label—3 rhombi and 3 | Thread, yarn, and cord, 

lions), Mattoyo, Brittoyo 

Tohmen, Mattohmen, 

Soho, Hilek. | 


Astratex Cloth 
El Record, Arbiter, Rich- | Clothing. 
mond, Salome, Nylon 
La Imperial Shoes in general. 
(Americano Hats. 
F. N. Ch. Frente Nacional | Engravings on nonpre- 
Chileno. | cious materials and 
stones, bronze and 
marble plaques, ete. 
Zotoz | Toilet appliances. 
Boncilla, Porcelan, Barro Perfumery and __ toilet 
lindus, Philis, Chita, products, 
Orive, Dulee Romance, 
Chiquilla, Desodoral 
Vanka, Desodor Vanka, 
Chen Yu, Chiproof, Qui 


farma Vogel, Casanova, | 
Kermy, Elzo, Emiliana. 
Fosfosal Klein Hnos | Seasonings and _  condi- 

ments 

‘Tea, coffee, verba mate, 
and substitutive prod- 
ucts 

Crackers, pastry, con- 


Caterol 


Centenario, Surtido Propa- 


ganda. fectionery, desserts, 
ee 
Enrique Guzman Nonalcoholic beverages, 
' ice creams, ice. 
Pisco Monte Fraile, Tres | Wines and alcoholic bev- 
Cepas, Fundador (label), erages 
Fundador, Tres Cepas 
(label), El Mirador le 
Santa Maria, Gedeon Cock- 
tail Cream, Santa Nicolasa. 
Pour La Noblesse, Julepe Cigars, cigarettes, and 
tobacco 
Halcon Sporting apparatus, 


games, and toys. 
Refortan, Norasan, Intesan, | Chemical and pharma- 
Amniotina, Clotiamina, ceutical produets, 
Glicolixir, Hebulon, Navi- veast, extracts, insecti- 
tol, Procholon, Stabisol, cides 
lodobismitol Squibb, Bar- 
rolindus, Cholecysmon, 
Cetil, Anexin, Omipron, 
Quimonal, Biquimol, Dal 
ma, Sedanal, Sedatinal, 
Extrasan, Estresan, Meta- | 
phen, Supirdyl, Tiazol, | 
Amitiazol, Aminozol, Ma- | 
lestol, Molestol, Kustol- 
mayo, Kustole-Mayo, Qui- 
farma-Vogel, Radal Giraud, 
Tufnol, Viostecal, Calvios 
ter, Vitavioster, Vitasterol. | 
San Eloy, Germinal 


Artificial and chemical 


fertilizers. 

Santro, Erkameter, Ferton Medical and surgical in- 
struments and appli- 
ances. 

Atlas, Regina Clocks and watches. 

Pampa Film, Rosa De | Cinematographic and 

Sangre. photographie appa- 
ratus and equipment, 
ete 

Pampa Film, Rosa De} Acoustic and musical 

Sangre. instruments. 

Blancolan, Clucomp, Harco, | Office supplies, non 

F.N.Ch. Frente Nacional | periodical printed mat- 
Chileno, Wico. ter, ete 
Belleza Periodical publications. 
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Argentina —tThe following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of November 12, 1940, have been reported 
py the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, November 15, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before December 16, 1940. 





—_—_— 
Trade-mark Class 





—_—— 


Malasia 10 
Condor | 9 
Chicago } 18 
Standard - . ‘ 18 
Delta_. . = 25 
Etna_---- 20 








Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario Ofi- 
cial of November 14, 1940, have been 
reported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, November 
20, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark 


Product 


—— 


E] Ganso .-, Foodstuffs. 

Lefel.. ....-| Medicines and drugs. 
Franciscana | Beer. 

Doble Chivo, Pinto. - Beer. 

Neurogenol = Medicinal products. 
Anthrosol | Industrial chemicals. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of October 16, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Novem- 
ber 2, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 


Alentol.. | No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 


treatment. 


Arrow-Head . | Ex No. 6—Steel. 

Energin__- | No, 45—Animal milks, dairy prod- 
ucts and manufactures thereof 
and imitations thereof. 

M. G, Cap | No. 50—Paper and manufactures 


thereof which do not belong to 
any other class. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of October 10, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, No- 
vember 4, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
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filed in Japan within 60 days from date 
of publication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

Oritanol O____-_.- Ex No. 1—Chemicals. 

Oritanol W - ? Do. 

Neo-Gerison._.___- No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 
treatment. 

Darmonal..__- .| Ex No, 1—Medicines. 

Bioleton. _- No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 
treatment. 

a ee Ex No. 1—Medicines. 

Dictomool____--- No. 1—Insecticides and other ar- 
ticles belonging to this group. 

Paranozol_..__.....| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 
treatment. 

Pe vactvencaakn Do. 

Vitamultin._____ 4 Do. 

Zomacid._...-.... Do. 

Pyridinin____- Do, 

Somacid.--. .----- Do. 

Perotocain.__.___- Do. 

Zezelon _.-..------ Do. 

il Do. 

Stibokal......... Do. 

Lubisan_-____- Do. 

Donovanin_____-.- Do. 

Nahrgeloid.____- Do. 

Erloid nhl Do. 

Stars and Strips_..| No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other 
class. 

po” eee No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pines, etc. 

ne TL 6 eee ea No. 45—Foodstuffs and _ condi- 








ments, which do not belong to 
any other class. 





New Markets Sought for 
Indian Goods 


The European war has eliminated 
markets for Indian produce valued at 
approximately 300,000,000 rupees ($90,- 
300,000), or about 20 percent of the 
country’s normal export trade. In ad- 
dition to the loss of such outlets as Ger- 
many, Austria, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, and Italy, diffi- 
culties of transportation under war 
conditions have made it necessary for 
the Government of India to prohibit 
exports to other territories, such as Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Switzerland. Raw jute has been 
especially affected, as something over 40 
percent of Indian jute went to countries 
now out of the market. About half of 
India’s exports of groundnuts and im- 
portant quantities of other oilseeds also 
were formerly sold in Europe. 

The immediate future of Indian ex- 
port trade lies, it is felt, almost entirely 
with other territories in the British Em- 
pire, with the United States, and with 
South America. Trade with Japan in 
recent months has fallen off, owing to 
smaller absorption by that country of 
Indian cotton. 

Empire trade may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue expanding, not only 
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in agricultural products but also in the 
products of Indian industry, now being 
rapidly developed to contribute to war 
supplies of the United Kingdom. Trade 
with the United States also is improv- 
ing, especially in shipments of jute, 
goatskins, shellac, and wool. Further 
development will depend very largely 
upon the competitive price situation. 
Indian exports to South America are 
largely in the field of jute and manufac- 
tures, which are shipped to Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, and Chile. (American 
Consulate General, Calcutta, July 11, 
1940.) 





Brazilian Mineral Production 


Mineral production in Brazil during 
1939 was valued at 584,007 contos. (The 
conto, which equals 1,000 milreis, equals 
approximately $50.) Production com- 
prised the following principal groups: 








Group Quantity Value 

Tons Contos 
4 Ree aee bee Lt Peay! 1, 045, 975 54, 288 
Laminated iron.....-.....<.<<. 98, 649 110, 936 
Ly _ sage ES ae Gu aire 160, 016 59, 434 
IES TRS foleee aes. 112, 174 86, 607 
Se POR 697, 793 159, 302 
1 RRS Bite eer Cea 4,614 110, 440 











The output of coal was the highest on 
record registered and compared with that 
in 1932 represents an increase of 102 per- 
cent. The production of cement also 
increased greatly, by 280 percent as com- 
pared with 1932. The iron and steel 
industry, paralleling mining develop- 
ment, increased by 85 percent, while the 
output of gold remained almost station- 
ary. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $2.00 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
dD. C. 
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Announcements Under Operation of U.S. Export 


Control Act 


Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs during 


the week ended Tuesday noon, December 3 


No. 25—Compensation Procedure Under 
Requisitioning Act 


(Administrator of Export Control, De- 
cember 3) 


Under authority of an Act of Congress 
approved October 10, 1940, the President 
was given the power, which he exercises 
through the Administrator of Export 
Control, to requisition articles or mate- 
rials vitally needed for the national de- 
fense, which are physically available in 
this country, and the exportation of 
which has been denied, but because of 
contractual obligations or title transferal 
to foreign holders, cannot be released 
for use in the domestic rearmament 
program. 

On November 16th, Colonel Russel L. 
Maxwell, Administrator of Export Con- 
trol, announced the formation of a Com- 
pensation Board organized for the pur- 
pose of considering the fair and just 
compensation to be paid for articles or 
materials requisitioned under this Act of 
Congress. 

The members of this Board consist of 
the following officers: 

Brig. Gen. Edwin D. Bricker, 
U. S. A., Retired, Chairman. 
Col. Henry W. T. Eglin, U. S. A., 


Retired. 

Lt. Col. Charles N. Trammell, J. A. 
G. D. Res. 

Col. Francis R. Kerr, Inf.-Res., 
Secretary. 


Colonel Maxwell has now issued the 
Rules of Procedure under which the Com- 
pensation Board will operate: 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 
GENERAL 


“1. The office of the Compensation Board 
shall be in the City of Washington, but hear- 
ings may also be held in such other places as 
may, in the discretion of the Board, be expedi- 
ent and necessary for the proper performance 
of its duties. 

“2. All correspondence with the Board shall 
be addressed: Compensation Board, Admin- 
istrator of Export Control, Room 621, Bond 
Building, New York Avenue and 14th Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

“3. The Board shall have a seal which shall 
be affixed to all authentications of copies of 
records and such other instruments, orders or 
notices as the Board may determine. 

“4. Each member of the Board, the secre- 
tary, counsel for the United States, and each 
examiner, if any, shall have authority to 
administer oaths to witnesses testifying or 
deposing in the course of any investigation, 
inquiry, or hearing. 

“5. The Board shall have all powers neces- 
sary and incident to the proper performance 
of its duties, and shall adopt its own rules 
for the conduct of hearings and other 
procedure. 

“6. The Board shall fix the time when and 
place where any hearing will be heard, and 


shall serve notice thereof, and the parties, or 
their representatives, shall be entitled to be 
heard and to introduce evidence. 

“7. The act of a majority of the members 
of the Board, when in session as a Board, 
shall be deemed to be the act of the Board. 

“8. Proceedings before the Compensation 
Board shall be initiated by official notification 
from the Administrator to the Board, giving 
notice that requisition has been made, the 
time, location, description and quantity of 
articles or materials, name of person or per- 
sons from whose possession property was 
taken, the names of the owner or owners, or 
persons claiming ownership or interest, if 
known, and other pertinent facts. 

“9. The word ‘person’ when used in these 
rules and in the procedure before the Board 
shall be deemed to include an individual, 
partnership, corporate, political or business 
entity. 


PROCEEDINGS PRELIMINARY TO HEARINGS 


“10. Upon receipt of official notification, the 
Board will serve notice upon the persons 
named in such notification, as owners or per- 
sons claiming an interest in the articles or 
materials requisitioned, that an opportunity 
will be given to present their claim to the 
Board. 

“11. The Board shall cause to be published 
in a newspaper or newspapers of general cir- 
culation to be designated by it, a notice of 
the fact of requisition, the kind of articles or 
materials, from whose possession taken, the 
place and date taken, and that an oppor- 
tunity will be given to any person having or 
claiming any interest therein, to present his 
claim to the Board, at the time stated in 
said notice. Proof of publication of said 
notice shall be filed in the record of the 
case. 

“12. The United States shall be represented 
before the Board by counsel and such assist- 
ants as may be deemed necessary. Counsel 
and assistants shall make or cause to be made 
such investigations as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and present, or cause to be presented, 
relevant and material testimony to the Board. 

“13. The Board shall give notice of the 
time and place of hearing to: 

“a. Each person mentioned in the official 
notification referred to in Paragraph 10 as 
an owner or person claiming ownership or 
any interest in the articles or materials 
requisitioned. 

“b. Any other person known or ascertained 
by the Board as having any interest or claim. 

“14. In the case of owners or persons claim- 
ing an interest in the articles or materials 
requisitioned, except in the case of foreign 
governments, or their representatives, service 
of papers and notices may be made personally 
or by mailing the same in a sealed envelope, 
registered with postage prepaid, addressed to 
the party on whom service is to be made, and 
date of mailing shall be the date of service. 
When any party has appeared by attorney, 
service upon the attorney will be deemed 
proper service. 

“15. Where a foreign government is con- 
cerned, notices and communications shall be 
given through the Department of State, or as 
may be otherwise arranged with the Depart- 
ment of State. 

“16. Any owner of articles or materials 
requisitioned, or any person having or claim- 
ing any interest therein, or the duly author- 
ized agent, or representative of either, may 
appear before the Board and present evidence. 


“17. Any claim for fair and just compensa- 
tion shall be presented by filing a petition 
in the form prescribed by the Board, con- 
taining all the facts and information calleq 
for therein, and verified as therein provided, 

“18. The Board, or any member thereof, 
may call for the production of any papers, 
documents or specific data relating to any 
claim pending before the Board. 

“19. Any member of the Board may, upon 
the request of any claimant, or petitioner, or 
his representatives, or counsel for the United 
States, or upon the Board’s own motion, is- 
sue subpoenas for any witness, documents, 
papers or records. 


HEARING 


“20. Hearings shall be held at such time 
and place as may be fixed by the Board. 
Notice of the date, hour, and place of hear- 
ing shall be served at least ten days before 
the time set for the hearing, but the Board 
may, in its discretion, allow the claimant or 
the government to waive such notice. 


STIPULATION OF FACTS 


“21. The claimant or claimants, and coun- 
sel for the United States may, by stipulation 
in writing, file with the Board any agreement 
on the facts, or any portion thereof which 
may be in dispute, which stipulation may be 
filed as evidence at the hearing. ‘The Board, 
however, may in such cases require any addi- 
tional evidence to support the stipulated facts 
as it may deem proper or necessary. 


PROCEDURE AT HEARINGS 

“22. Witnesses shall be examined orally and 
under oath before the Board, or a member 
thereof, unless the facts are stipulated and 
the Board accepts such stipulation of facts. 


PROCEEDINGS AFTER HEARING 


“23. The record of the hearings, with the 
transcript of testimony, findings and recom- 
mendations of the Board as to fair and just 
compensation, will be submitted to the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control in quadrupli- 
cate. 

DEPOSITIONS 

“24. Testimony may be taken in the dis- 
cretion of and in manner and form to be 
prescribed by the Board, upon oral or writ- 
ten interrogatories with respect to any wit- 
ness whose attendance at a hearing is im- 
practicable. 

“25. Such depositions may be taken by 
anyone authorized to administer oaths. 

“26. Ail hearings before the Board will be 
public.” 


[For background and regulations under 
Act authorizing requisition for national 
defense of articles and materials refused 
export permits, see Announcement No. 21, 
which appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 26, 1940.] 





Conversion of Budapest Transit 
Equipment Proposed 


The Municipal Transport Co. oy Buda- 
pest will convert all busses tc operate on 
coal gas if tests of the new coal-gas mo- 
tor invented by Professor Schmenek 
prove successful, says the American Lega- 
tion in a recent report, 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


New Releases in the Industrial 
Reference Service 


These releases are available from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


at the uniform price—10 cents each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 1. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Chemicals and Fertilizers. 6 pp. 

No. 2. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Paints and Varnishes. 2 pp. 

No. 3. Industrial Alcohol Industry of 
United States. 6 pp 

No. 4. United States Production and Ex- 
port Trade in Toilet Soaps. 1 p. 

Part 2—Electrical Products: 

No. 1. Exports of Lamps from Japan. 
1 p. 

No. 2. Canadian Radio Statistics. 3 pp. 

No. 3. Market for Electric Refrigerators 
in Bombay, India. 1 p. 

No. 4. Manufacture of Lamp Bulbs in 
Shanghai, China. 1 p. 

No. 5. Market Conditions for Electric 
Stoves in South Africa. 1p 

No. 6. Developments in the Argentine 
Hide Market. 1 p. 

Part 3—Focdstuffs: 

No. 1. Financial Data on Meat Packers. 
2 pp. 

No. 2 Imports of Coffee and Tea, 1939. 
2 pp. 

Part A and Its Products: 

No. 1. Progress of the Leather Industry 
of Canada. 2 pp. 

No. 2. Classification of German Leather 
Substitutes. 1 p 

No. 3. Hide and Skin Supplies in Ven- 
ezuela. 1p. 

No. 4. Peruvian Production, Exports, and 
Stocks of Cattle Hides, Sheep, and 
Goat Skins. 1 p. 

No. 5. Indian Leather and Leather Man- 
ufactures Markets in Second Quarter of 
1940. 1 p. 

No. 6. Situation in the French Leather 
Industries. 1 p. 

No. 7. Developments in the Argentine 
Hide Market. 1 p. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 1. Brazilian Market for Farm Equip- 
ment. 2 pp. 

No. 2. The New Zealand Market for 
Farm Equipment. 1 p. 

No. 3. Market for Office Equipment in 
Iraq. 2 pp. 

No. 4. Market for Office Equipment in 
Yugoslavia. 2 pp. 

No. 5. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Agricultural Machinery and Trac- 
tors, 1939. 2 pp. 

Part 7—Metals and Minerals: 

No. 1. August Iron and Steel Exports 
Pass Million-Ton Mark. Iron and Steel 
Imports at New Low. 8 pp. 

No. 2. Financial Data on Cement Manu- 
facturers. 2 pp. 

No. 3. Financial Data on Oil Refining 
and Distributing Concerns With Pro- 
ducing Facilities. 2 pp. 

No. 4. War Restricts Use of Tin Con- 
tainers in Europe. 2 pp. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No.1. Bermuda. 1 p. 

No.2. Annual Surveys of Motion-Picture 

Industry in British Honduras. 


Lp, 

No.3. Review of Swiss Motion-Picture 
Development in First Six Months 
of 1940. 2 pp. 

No.4. Madeira. 1 p. 

No.5. Panama. 2 pp. 

No.6. French Indochina—Annual Survey 
of Motion-Picture Industry. 
2 pp. 

No.7. Azores—Annual Survey of Motion- 
Picture Industry. 1 p. 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 

No.1. Spanish Purchases of Railway 
Equipment. 1 p. 

No. 2. Railways in the U.S.S.R. 1 p. 


Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment—Con. 
No.3. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Aircraft and Equipment. 


2 pp. 

No.4. Automotive Import Trade of 
Netherlands Indies—First Half 
of 1940. 2 pp. 

No. 5. Railway - Equipment Market in 
Peru. 2 pp. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No.1. Rubber Conservation Measures in 
Nazi Germany. 6 pp. 

No. 2. Distributors’ Tire Stocks in United 
States, October 1, 1940. 2 pp. 

No.3. Rubber Review. 2 pp. 

No.4. Colombian Market for Rubber 
Goods. I p 

No. 5. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Tires and Other Rubber Prod- 
ucts, 1939. 2 pp. 

No.6. Cuban Foreign Trade in Rubber 
Goods. 1 p. 

Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products: 
No.1. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Clay Products. 2 pp. 

No. 2. Financial Data on Manufacturers 
of Metals and Glass Containers. 
2 pp. 

No. 3. Metal-Covered Pottery—New 
Method Developed. 1 p. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 

No. 1. Canadian Production of Fiber Flax 
Increasing. 1 p. 

No. 2. China’s Export Trade in Bristles 
Increasing. 1 p. 

No. 3. Exports of Henequen and Its Prod- 
ucts from Yucatan. 2 pp 

No. 4. Japan’s Production, Consumption, 
and Exports of Raw Silk. 3 pp. 

No. 5. Rayon Yarn Production and Con- 
sumption in Argentina. 1 

No. 6. Raw Cotton Trade of Northeast 
Brazil. 1 p. 

Part 13—-Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 1. The 1939 Greek Tobacco Crop Sales 
Situation. 2 pp. 

No. 2. Problem Confronting the Cuban 
Tobacco Industry. 2 pp. 

No. 3. Cigarette and Tobacco Products 
Manufacturing Corporations. 3 pp. 
No. 4. The Tobacco Monopoly of Japan. 

3 pp. 

No. 5. Tobacco ‘Trade. of British Indian 
During First Half of 1940. 1 p. 

No. 6. Tobacco Export Trade of the 
United States, First Nine Months of 
Specified Years. 1 p 

No. 7. Tobacco Trade of Cuba During 
August and First Eight Months of 1940. 
3 pp. 

No. 8. Tobacco Trade of Las Palmas, Ca- 
nary Islands—Second Quarter 1940. 
lp. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 1. Uruguay as a Market for Optical 


Goods. 2 pp. 

No. 2. Venezuela as a Market for Optical 
Goods. 2 pp. 

No. 3. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Brazil. 3 pp. 

No. 4. Ecuador as a Market for Optical 
Goods. 1 p. 


No. 5. Market for Opticai Goods in British 
West Indies. 3 pp. 

No. 6. Market for Sporting Goods in Bo- 
livia. 1p. 

No. 7. Markets for Sporting Goods in the 
Guianas. 1 p. 

No. 8. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Argentina. 1 p. 

No. 9. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Uruguay. 1 p. 

No. 10. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Venezuela. 2 pp. 
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New Rhine Harbor at 
Birsfelden (Switzerland) 


Construction of the new Birsfelden 
harbor was begun by the Canton of Ba- 
selland in the spring of 1937 and was 
to be completed in April 1940, but, be- 
cause of the war and the shortage of 
labor occasioned by the Swiss mobiliza- 
tion, certain delays were unavoidable. 

The project involved the purchase of 
approximately 117 acres of land fronting 
on the Rhine. Original estimates placed 
the cost of the harbor, including that of 
the land, at about 4,900,000 francs. 
However, in consequence of increases in 
costs of labor and of construction mate- 
rials, the expenditure to date has been 
approximately 5,650,000 francs. Of this 
amount, 1,225,000 francs were furnished 
by the Federal Government in the form 
of a subsidy with a view to providing em- 
ployment, and a credit of 4,000,000 francs 
has been provided by the Swiss National 
‘Bank. 

The wharves slightly exceed one-half 
mile in length, and storage space total- 
ing 861,000 square feet will be provided. 
Besides the necessary railway trackage, 
three large cranes have been installed, 
together with two tanks, each of 18,000 
tons capacity, for the storage of liquid 
fuel. In addition, a warehouse has been 
constructed for the.storage of briquets, 
and machinery has been set up for the 
crushing and screening of other solid 
Zuels. 

Practically all of the available storage 
space is reported to have been leased al- 
ready. The leases as a rule extend over 
a period of 30 to 70 years and give the 
lessees the right to erect offices, ware- 
houses, etc. It has been estimated that 
about 5,000,000 francs will eventually be 
spent in this way. These firms have 
already taken space in the harbor area: 
Birs Kohlenlaher A. G., Noba Rheinlager 
A. G., Lloyd A. G., Brikett Umschlagsund 
und Lagerungs-A. G., Rheinumschlag 
Schweizerhalle A. G., Tank Reederei A. 
G., and Avis Rheintanklage A. G. These 
firms will specialize largely in the han- 
dling of cargoes of cereals and liquid and 
solid fuels. 

Goods arriving in this harbor will pay 
the same railway rates as are applied to 
cargoes arriving in the older Basel har- 
bors; they will be cleared through the 
customs on being unloaded, while mer- 
chandise for export will be cleared 
through the customs on entering the har- 
bor area. There will eventually be a 
Port Authority and a Cantonal Naviga- 
tion Office, but their establishment has 
been postponed for the time being owing 
to the limited use to which the harbor 
can be put at the present time. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Basel, October 

10, 1940.) 
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Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
a ee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
SSS Saree Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti. ................_.__./ Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1035 
Sweden___.._._.__._._______._| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil_____ : ; Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) ___ Nov. 15, , 935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao) ._.............| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland._.._._.._._...._.| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
0 ae Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
> {SR Saes Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


Guatemala_._______- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco__.._...._......| May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !____._.._..__.._.| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
REE May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
ze Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica _- Sea Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?______ Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 








Empire________- _..| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935). _______- | en Do. 
a | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela ___- : Nov. 6, 1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) - rns | Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

| Jan. 1,1940 


j 


agreement). _.__________ | Dec. 30, 1939 
| 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


[Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department. are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. _ 

In the case of the trade-agreement countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full year 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
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cessions were obtained and also for other import items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country or 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland. 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for any particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Provram During 1939, which ap- 
peared in COMMERCE REporRTs of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or any 
of the district offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofapamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 


Date of issu- for submit- Date for oral 


Country | ance of notice | ting written os 
| a ‘ of views 
| | Statements 
Belgium!_| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 
Chile Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 


Canada 2_| Nov. 8,1940 | Nov. 22,1940 | Nov. 27, 1940 





1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re- 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 

2Supplementary agreement. For details, see an- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of 
November 16, 1940, p. 334. 


[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the first issue for each month 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead of each week 
as formerly. 





Packing in Cartons— 
Shipments to South America 


Complaints have been received in this 
country that the use of cartons as pack- 
ing for export shipments to South Amer- 
ica has been causing heavy losses and 
great dissatisfaction. It is felt that this 
form of packing should be discouraged. 

Carton packing, coupled with the un- 
satisfactory character of some of the 
labor employed in the handling of the 
cargoes, has enormously increased pilfer- 
age. A carton is so very easy to broach, 
that if it encloses merchandise such as 
clocks, pens, pencils, hardware, spare 
parts, etc., it is almost sure to arrive 
abroad with its contents partially or com- 
pletely robbed. This apparently takes 
place during the entire voyage, when- 
ever an opportunity is offered, on docks, 
on vessels, in lighters, and even in the 
Customs. As the cartons are light, this 
packing suits the importer where duties 
are assessed on weight, but it certainly is 
adverse to the interests of underwriters. 

Attention has been called to shipments 
of fine glassware from prominent Ameri- 
can exporters, packing in cartons. The 


breakage on successive shipments has 
been over 50 percent in each case, yet 
the exporter continues to pack in car- 
tons, in spite of the instructions to the 
contrary given by the consignees or pur- 
chasers of the goods. 

Many South American importers have 
even gone so far as to state that, owing 
to faulty packing and noncompliance 
with their shipping instructions on the 
part of American exporters, they will go 
back to their European suppliers as soon 
as they are again in the market. 





American Consulate at 
Gibraltar Temporarily Closed 


The American Consulate at Gibraltar 
was temporarily closed on November 11, 
1940, according to information from the 
Department of State. The American 
Consulate at Malaga, Spain, has been 
instructed to exercise informal consular 
jurisdiction at Gibraltar during such 
period as the Consulate there remains 
closed. 
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International Fair, Izmir, 
Turkey 


Approximately 750,000 visitors at- 
tended the annual fair—the tenth of the 
series—held at Izmir, Turkey, from Au- 
gust 20 to September 20, 1940. 

Exhibits sponsored by the Turkish 
Government and by private organiza- 
tions illustrated progress in the commer- 
cial and agricultural developments of the 
country, as did the exhibits maintained 
by various Chambers of Commerce. One 
American firm entered a creditable dis- 
play, and many foreign products were 
extensively advertised in individual] 
booths. Great Britain, Greece, Iran, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Germany, and 
Italy were among the foreign countries 
participating officially. 

The holding of this fair, despite the 
unfavorable international situation, dem- 
onstrated the determination of Turkey to 
illustrate the permanence of the eco- 
nomic progress of modern Turkey. 

Participation by American firms is 
urged each year, it being suggested that 
display of products of the United States 
would afford a means of demonstrating 
the most recent attainments by this 
country in such fields as housing, recrea- 
tional facilities, public health, road build- 
ing, and vocational education, as well as 
an opportunity to exhibit products suited 
to the Turkish market. (American Con- 
sulate, Izmir.) 





Foreign Trade of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul 


Imports from the United States into 


Porto Alegre during September, at 2,068 
metric tons, were larger than in August 
(1,477 tons). Exports from Porto 
Alegre to the United States and Europe 
were less than a fourth of those in Au- 
gust, and were the smallest registered 
during the last 12 months. 

Export trade from the seaport of Rio 
Grande to the United States, Europe 
(Great Britain exclusively), and British 
Africa increased more than three times 
over that in August. (American Con- 
sulate, Porto Alegre, Brazil.) 





Uruguayan Livestock Fair 


The annual livestock fair of the Rural 
Association of Uruguay was opened in 
the Prado Fairgrounds on August 31 by 
the President of the Republic. Exhibits 
comprised ranch and draft horses, meat 
and milk cattle, sheep, hogs, and chick- 
ens. Greatest interest was shown in 
Uruguayan ranch horses; Hereford and 
Shorthorn cattle; Corriedale, Romney 
Marsh, and Lincoln sheep; and Rhode 
Island Red chickens. The first 2 days of 
the fair were devoted to judging, showing, 
and prize giving, after which the animals 
exhibited were sold at auction. In the 
opinion of local cattlemen, the cham- 
pions at this year’s fair did not come up to 
the standards of former years. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


Norte.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper pesos 
to 1 Argentine paper peso] 












































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
| 
Argentina. -.-.... | Paper peso._....| ff ee 3.31 | 3.70 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Nov. 14 
co aes ee | 94.82 | 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 0 
| i) ee 3. 92 4. 33 4.31 4. 26 4.24 Do 
OO ee Boliviano. .....-- | COMMIOUAE. . .. oe cicciinss 1 29.60 | 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 39.90 | Nov. 21 
| Compensation... --.-.-.|-------- ae 55.00 | 55.00 55. 00 ti) 
A Rs ceinnstais meieaeosne Dadaist as 445. 46 59. 98 63. 04 61.00 Do 
ee Milreis........-- | ON ees pas Sa 17.641 | 16,829 |616. 500 |¢16. 500 | 616.500 | Nov. 23 
i ie Seer 19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 tt) 
Special free market... ...|_..-.-..- | § 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do 
2 es 19. 992 20. 826 | 21.250 | 20.076 20. 700 Do 
See Cg Se 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Nov. 5 
Export draft..........-- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Ourd market............ 27.48 $2.47 | 32.56 | 33.06 34.00 Do. 
ER FSS! 2 31.04 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Gold exchange........-- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
REARS AEE, SAS. 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia.......|..--- WO sc ceanies Controlled..............| 1.79 1.75 | 1.755| 1.755 | 1.755 | Nov. 21 
Bank of Republic. ____-- 121,77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
SS, SR SEER, Eee: (8) (8) (8) 
et 1, 84 1. 78 1.89 1. 90 1.90 | Nov. 21 
Costa Rica. -..-- Cohn cctnccten Uncontrolled_.....-..-- 5.65 5. 67 5. 73 5.74 5.73 | Nov. 16 
2 ee 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 0 
a cuesse ee | Ae RS ees . 93 . 90 91 91 Nov. 23 
Ecuador.....-.-- a Central Bank.....-.....| 14.13 14.83 | 16.53 | 15.72 15.00 | Nov. 13 
Honduras...-..- Lempira. ....-.-- ,: Se 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 Do 
SS , RS OE ee 4.52 5.18 4.96 4. 86 4.85 | Nov. 23 
Nicaragua -..-.- fo” SS. ater 4. 56 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | Nov. 16 
| (a ens 175.46 5.35 6. 36 6. 28 6. 25 Do 
Paraguay._...-- |’ Paper peso. ..... ASS SBS SS eR OF RT 70.00 | 70.00 70.00 | Nov. 23 
| II « od sichncaahiiehenemiea | ESS, TONES * 77. 63 80. 14 80. 50 0. 
aa A ee WR: EE ey 4. 46 5. 33 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Nov. 16 
Salvador--....- | MOONS wicac incite 2, | | 25 - 3 eo 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -....-- | >“ REE sr ea ee Sy . 3968} Do. 
Controlled tree.......... | "5607/ 14995| 5272 .5271| .5272| ‘Do. 
Venezuela. _.... | Bolivar........- Controlled__............ 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 Do. 
| | | 
1 June 13-Dee. 31. ¢ For commitments of the Government only. 
*July 13-Dee. 31. 7 June 10-Dec. 31. 
§ Aug. 22-Dec. 30. *For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 
4 July-December. 1.95. 
‘Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
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Netherlands Indian-South 
African Trade Increasing 


Elimination of European sources of 
various materials has brought the Union 
of South Africa into the Netherlands 
Indian market as a supplier of several 
new articles, notably carbide (calcium), 
steel wire, cement, and gypsum. Fol- 
lowing improved and extended cold- 
storage accommodations on the vessels 
of the Royal Packet Navigation Co. run- 
ning on the Java-South Africa route, 
there has been an appreciable increase 
in the export of fresh fruits from Africa 
to the Netherlands Indies. Owing, 
however, to the coincidence of the fruit 
seasons in Australia and in South Af- 
rica, fruit from the Commonwealth is 
proving a serious competitor. Imports 
into the Netherlands Indies of South 
African wines also are increasing, and 
this trade is expected to gain in impor- 
tance. (American Consulate General, 
Batavia, Java, September 10, 1940.) 





Damage to Hungarian Raiiways 


Damage caused by severe weather, in- 
cluding floods, snowstorms, etc., to the 
Royal Hungarian State Railways during 
last winter and spring, and the resulting 
loss in passenger and freight traffic, 
amounted to 10,000,000 pengos, reports 
the American Legation at Budapest. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. 


Please note.—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


M@ EXeEcuTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING REGULA- 
TIONS GOVERNING THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Department of State. November 15, 1940. 
lp.,Mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY. Harold D. 
Finley, Division of American Republics, 
Department of State. 1940. 5 pp., 
Mimeo. Address at dinner in honor of 
the Argentine Consul General to New Or- 
icans, Senor Lorenzo A. Servente, aboard 
the S. S. Deltargentino at New Orleans, 
La., November 20, 1940. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Tue INTER-AMERICAN SysTEM. Hon. A. 
A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 
1940. 6 pp., Mimeo. Address on the 
Latin American Lecture Series, at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, Novem- 
ber 19, 1940. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Pan-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY. Hon. Henry 
F. Grady, Assistant Secretary of State. 
1940. 2 pp.,Mimeo. Address during the 
School of the Air of the Americas broad- 
cast from Washington to the Texas and 
Virginia State Teachers’ Associations in 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Richmond, Va., 
November 22, 1940. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


HM THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN A 
MopEerRN Democracy. Hon. A. A. Berle, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 1940. 
7 pp., Mimeo. Address before the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 15, 1940. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


M@ PROCLAIMING THE NEUTRALITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE War BETWEEN 
ITALY, ON THE ONE HAND, AND GREECE, ON 
THE OTHER HAND, BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROC- 
LAMATION. Department of State. No- 
vember 15, 1940. lp.,Mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 


M PROCLAMATION OF A STATE OF War BE- 
TWEEN ITALY AND GREECE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
A PROCLAMATION. Department of State. 
November 15, 1940. 2 pp.,Mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


M REGULATIONS UNDER SECTION 2 (Cc) AND 
(i) OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION OF CON- 


GRESS APPROVED NOVEMBER 4, 1939. De- 
partment of State. November 15, 1940. 
lp.,Mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 


W@ REGULATIONS UNDER SECTION 5 OF THE 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS APPROVED 
NOVEMEER 4, 1939. Department of State. 
November 15, 1940. 1p.,Mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


@ RULEs AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
SOLICITATION AND COLLECTION OF CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FOR USE IN GREECE. Department 
of State. November 15, 1940. 1 p., Mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


HM Use or Ports OR TERRITORIAL WATERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES BY SUBMARINES OF 
FOREIGN BELLIGERENT STATES BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
A PROCLAMATION. Department of State. 
November 15, 1940. 2 pp.,Mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ CoMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA FOP 
AvucusT 1940. Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 1940. 3 pp., Mimeo. Price 50 
cents a year. Available from Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


@ America’s CHoIceE Topay. William T. 
Stone, and others. 1940. 47 pp., World 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 9. Price 25° cents. 
An examination of the relation of the 
foreign policy and defense policy of the 
United States to the war. Takes the 
stand that the United States cannot be 
indifferent to the cutcome in Europe, and 
that our interests will be affected by what 
happens within the next few weeks or 
months. It attempts to examine some 
of the contingencies ahead of us, and to 
appraise the circumstances in which our 
country must chart its course. Among 
the questions discussed are: What terms 
would Germany be likely to impose? 
Would a German peace bring a united 
Europe? Would there be local autonomy? 
What are the main features of the eco- 
nomic organization contemplated by the 
Nazis? Are we in danger of invasion? 
What can we defend? Can we secure all 
necessary strategic materials in Latin 
America? What about Canada? Avail- 
able from Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York. 


@ Canapa, Europe, aNpD HITLER. Watson 
Kirkconnell. 1939. 213 pp., price $1.50. 
An analysis of what two and a half mil- 


lion European-Canadians have been 
reading and thinking about the pre-war 
crises and the issues of the war itself, by 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Manitoba, who has followed for several 
years the editorial opinion of the 40 for- 
eign-language newspapers in Canada, 
and who, through extensive travel in the 
Balkans and in the Baltic in recent years, 
has an intimate knowledge of languages, 
local customs, and history. Contains a 
bibliography. Available from Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


@ THe Maya anp THEIR NEIGHBORS. 1940. 
606 pp., Illus., price $6. A collection of 
essays, prepared by technical scholars, 
offering a summary of current opinion 
on the field of Middle American archae- 
ology. Designed to provide critical guid- 
ance toward understanding the _ basic 
nature of the civilizations created by the 
Maya and their neighbors, and to bridge 
the gap between the technical literature 
and more general books which should 
satisfy the intellectual curiosity of inter- 
ested readers and students in other fields. 
Available from D. Appleton-Century Co., 
35 West 32d Street, New York. 


@ IMPLICATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
A GERMAN VICTORY. SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
MEMORANDUM No. 11. The National 
Policy Committee. 1940. 45 pp., price 
50 cents. This memorandum is the re- 
sult of the discussion of a Special Com- 
mittee of the National Policy Committee 
which met at Princeton, N. J., June 29- 
30, to consider implications to the United 
States of a German victory. The com- 
ments and expression of opinion con- 
tained in the printed résumé of the pro- 
ceedings are not to be attributed to any 
of the members as individuals; they are 
the result of the group’s effort to include 
the widest possible range of views on the 
topic considered. Available from Na- 
tional Policy Committee, National Press 
Bldg., Washingten, D. C. 





American Consulate at Nagoya 
To Be Closed 


The American Consulate at Nagoya, 
Japan, will be closed in the near future, 
and the territory now included in the 
Nagoya consular district reallocated to 
that of Osaka, Japan, it has been an- 
nounced by the Department of State. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; +Reported by American commercial attachés. 
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| Refer 
Commodities | City and country | ence | Commodities City and country | ence 
| | No. || | No. 
ie | || 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS: || PLAstTic PRODUCTS: | 
Casings and inner tubes for passenger cars and | Zagreb, Yugoslavia *500 | ‘Galalith’’ casein plastic sheets, 10 milimeters | Caracas, Venezuela___- *505 
trucks, 10,000 each, all sizes, best quality. thick. 500 kilograms (sample available). 
Tire repair materials, best quality, 10,000 kilograms do : sala *500 || RUBRER AND RURBER PRODUCTS: 
Tires for motorcycles and bicycles, 5,000 each, best | do 7 *500 || Casings and inner tubes, for passenger cars and Zagreb, Yugoslavia_- | *500 
quality. | | trucks, 10,000 each, all sizes, best quality | 
FOODSTUFFS: | ‘Tire-repair materials, best quality, 10,000 kilograms | ee ee ‘ *500 
Cavier, trial order of 360 tins, 40, 80, and 160 grams, | Medan.Sumatra, Neth- *496 || Tires for motorcycles and bicycles, 5,000 each, best |_....do___._____-.___- *500 
net each | erlands, Indies. | quality. | 
Condensed milk, sweetened, full cream and |___..do_.. ......_--- *496 || Rubberized bed sheeting, different colors, 90 centi- | Medan,Sumatra, Neth- *496 
skimmed, trial order 200 cases; sterilized natural i meters wide, trial order, 225 rolls. |  erlands, Indies. 
milk, full cream, unsweetened, 50 cases: evapo- SPECIALTIES: 
rated full cream milk, unsweetened, 75 cases, I} Buttons, bone, low-priced; sizes 11, 12, and 13 milli- |__...do___.._____.____-- *49 
trial order meters; trial order; 2,100 packages of 36 buttons | 
Condensed milk, sweetened, in 14-ounce tins; and | Singapore, British Ma- *498 | each 
unsweetened, in 12- and 16-ounce tins, packed in | Jaya. i} Cabinets, for retail displays of manicure equipment. | Winnipeg, Canada-_- *501 
cases of 4 dozen each } \| Each cabinet to contain about 1 gross of equip- | 
Gelatine, white and red, trial order, 300 packages of | Medan,Sumatra, Neth- *496 | ment. | 
500 grams each |  erlands, Indies. | Disk wheels and spoked wheels for tricycles and | Toronto, Canada__.. *495 
Macaroni, trial order, 5 cases; vermicelli, 3 cases; | _do p *496 || express wagons: also wheels and component parts 
and spaghetti, 2 cases, low-priced | 1) for bicycles, in lots of 100. 
Spices’ White and black pepper, all-spice and cin- | Stockholm, Sweden_..| *504 || Pellets for air rifles, trial order, 38 gross boxes, of 100 | Medan,Sumatra, Neth- *496 
namon, 10 tons each: cardamom, cloves, and ginger, | | to 500 pellets, each. Calibers, 446 and 514. erlands, Indies. 
fhtons each. Standard quality. | | Slate pencils, 16 centimeters long and 5 millimeters x ce RL ee *496 
Tallow, American packing-house type, for manufac- | Zagreb, Yugoslavia _| *499 thick, low-priced, trial order 60 cases, each con- | 
ture of soap, 2 carloads per month | taining 100 boxes of 40 pencils each. 
MACHINERY AND MACHINE PRODUCTS. TEXTILES: 
Taps and dies for automatic screw machines, A. B. | London, England. | $497 || Straw, for hats, previous orders of approximately | Panama City, Pana- 7502 
thread. in varying sizes and quantities | 
Tap drills, high-speed steel, in varying sizes and |_....do ns |} $497 
1 | 


quantities, | | 


210,000 yards monthly. (Samples available.) | ma. 
| | 


Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 











INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


announces Industrial Reference Service 


This service was inaugurated to provide comprehensive current datathatcan be maintained for easy reference. 
It consists of a series of reports, issued in 14 sections by commodity groups. These reports cover important com- 
modity and industrial developments in the United States and foreign countries. Their subject range includes data 
on production, distribution, prices, standards and specifications, export and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific commodities, the results of domestic market research, and foreign market surveys. 





The 14 parts into which the Industrial Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, Part1: Industrial chemicals 


and allied products; organic chemical products; drug and toiletry . 


products; plastics; paints and allied products. 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, Part 2: Electrical and communication 
products. 

FOODSTUFFS, Part 3: Canned and dried foods; grain products, 
including horticultural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar products; 
tropical products; perishable products. 


FOREST PRODUCTS, Part 4: Lumber and allied products; pulp 
and paper products; cork. 


LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 5: Leather raw materials; 
leather and leather manufactures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agricultural; construction 
and conveying; metal working; other industrial; power generating, 
except electrical; bookbinding; printing; textile; shoe; sewing; coin 
operated; office supplies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and steel; foreign construc- 
tion; fuels; hardware; nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: Films; cameras; 
projectors; sound equipment; educational and industrial motion pic- 
tures; film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: Aeronautical 
products; railway equipment; motor vehicles, including cycles and 
marine; highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 10: Crude and synthetic rubber; 


rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS, Part ll: Stone; glass; 
pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED PRODUCTS, Part 12: Cotton manufac. 
tures; knit goods; raw cotton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and 
synthetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; textile specialties; 
wool; floor coverings; linens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 13: Leaf tobacco; tobacco 


manufactures; cigars and cigarettes; snuff; nicotine; extracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, Part 14: Amusement, athletic and sporting 
goods; firearms; musical instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet wares; 
fire extinguishers and safety devices; graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; 
notions and novelties; scientific and professional goods; optical 
goods; photographic materials; toys. 


The Industrial Reference Service is distributed primarily through annual subscription. The entire service, 14 parts, is available at $15 
per year. Single parts are available at $1 per year except Machinery and Foodstuffs which are $2 per year, and Chemicals which is $4 
per year. Subscriptions may be entered for the entire service, for a single part, or for any combination of parts. Single copies of individual 
reports are available at 10 centseach. Each report is issued in standard format, paper size is 84 x 1] inches, punched for a standard three- 
ring binder. Binders are not available through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce but may be obtained from most office supply 


firms. 





of the service is edited and released as rapidly as possible. 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


All subscriptions received prior to January 1, 1941, will be entered as of January 1, 1941, but subscribers will receive, gratis, 
all material for the remainder of 1940. The first mailing of material was October 29, 1940. Thereafter, material comprising 
each of the 14 parts was mailed, when available, on Tuesdays. Those who subscribe to the whole service, 14 parts, do, 
therefore, receive some material each week. On the other hand, those who subscribe to a single part, or to two or three parts, 
do not necessarily receive material every week. However, all material received by the Bureau for inclusion in any part 








@ SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCES, by check or money order payable to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
should be forwarded to the Bureau in Washington. The service is NOT available through the Superintendent of Documents. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 
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